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A COMMUNITY BUILDER. 


The city of Indianapolis, Ind., on May 1 brought to 
a successful termination a problem in community devel- 
opment which has never elsewhere been done in just the 
same way and to the same extent. On that date the 
‘‘Mars Hill’’ enterprise became a success. 

Mars Hill isa proposed industrial suburb designed 
to take care of a future expected Greater Indianapolis. 
It is located about four miles from the center of the 
city and has frequent and otherwise adequate transporta- 
tion service. A macadamized road to the tract, cement 
sidewalks and street grading are assured, 
and its water supply is well taken care 
of. Determining inducements are being 
offered for factory sites, among them 139 
choice acres which will be Kept intact for 
that purpose. The disposition and con- 
duct of the 1,037 acres in the Mars Hill 
tract, which are to be divided into 2,596 
lots, are under the direct, absolute con- 
trol of some of the most highly accredited, 
representative citizens of Indianapolis. 

This proposition was originally pro- 
moted as a private enterprise. It had 
twice met with failure, the second time 
under the direction of a corporation 
known as the Greater Indianapolis Indus- 
trial Association. The plan had been 
properly outlined, but it had not been 
found possible by that organization to 
sell a sufficient number of lots to finance 
it. On February 10, 1912, the directors 
of that organization approached the sec- 
retary of the Commercial Club and re- 
quested assistance. The executive com- 
mittee appointed a special committee, 
with O. D. Haskett as chairman, to take 
charge of the enterprise, which committee 
began work February 29. Eight other 
organizations were interested in the 
movement, the Merchants’ Association, 
the Indianapolis Board of Trade, the 
Indianapolis Trade Association, the 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Real 
Estate Board, the Builders’ Exchange of 
Indianapolis, the Transportation Club 
and the Indianapolis Live Stock Ex- 
change. Postal cards were sent out ask- 
ing for volunteers, and 137 enlistments 
were secured. Twenty-two teams, each 
of five or more members, were formed, 
and blackboards were started on March 
20 to record the progress of the sale. 
By April 1 the teams were changed; they 
were reduced to 17 and the number of 
workers in the enterprise reduced to 60. 

The blackboard campaign from day to 
day recorded additional sales and, al- 
though it was uphill work, progress was made until Tues- 
day evening, April 30, when the crisis was at hand. The 
contracts for the sale of the lots provided that they 
should be void unless 2,000 lots had been sold by May 1. 
At the meeting held on the evening previous the black- 
board showed that 1,755 lots had been sold. About 100 
persons were present at the meeting. The chairman 
asked for volunteers to purchase 145 lots, and announced 
that if this could be accomplished an underwriting com- 
pany could be formed to take the remaining 100. D. M. 
Parry started things by subscribing for 9 additional 
lots, with the result that contracts for 64 lots were closed 
during the evening, and 72 guaranties for sales prior 
to noon of the next day, which was the time limit. This 
covered 136 of the 245 sales required. Some very active 
work was done between that Tuesday evening and the 
meeting of the following noon, when the blackboard 
showed that the sales for the one day had been increased 


from 136 to 273, making a grand total of 28 lots more 
than the 2,000 required. The Commercial Club turned 
over its contracts to the Greater Indianapolis Industrial 
Organization, which will have charge of the physical 
development of the plan. 

A work of this kind is, of course, the accomplishment 
of many men, to all of whom great credit is due for 
their publie spirit and their willingness to get out and 
work for a proposition involving little or nothing of 
price gain but much of benefit to the city. To say that 
one man’s name stands out conspicuously in this move- 
ment is no reflection upon the rest. The chairman of 





O. D. HASKETT, OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ; 
A Lumberman With Practical Influence on Civic Patriotism. 


the special committee, O. D. Haskett, was also one of 
the hardest workers throughout the movement, and his 
picture is published in connection with this article not 
only because the above is true but because Mr. Haskett 
is a retail lumberman. But one other Indianapolis lum- 
berman was prominent in the work of the campaign, 
W. A. Hamilton, of the Hamilton Lumber Co. Mr. 
Haskett was one of the largest individual purchasers of 
lots, and the time which he gave to this campaign 
encroached very heavily upon his business hours, and 
this is true although it would be very difficult for any 
one to figure out how either Mr. Haskett or his lumber 
company can ever get a dollar’s worth of direct profit 
from this enterprise, located in an entirely different part 
of the city. 

O. D. Haskett is an Indianian. He was born in 
Hamilton County in 1868. From the public schools he 
went to a Quaker academy, being of Quaker parentage. 


Before he was of age he had a year’s experience in 
Nebraska, going out to look for a mercantile or bank- 
ing opening, but ending by werking on a farm for the 
summer. He had just made an arrangement to manage 
a grain and coal business when family affairs called him 
home again. His real business experience began in 
1890, when at the age of 22 he married a sister of 
O. E. Talbert, who was, and: still is, a lumber retailer 
in Westfield, Ind., also operating a hardwood mill there. 
Mr. Haskett started in the lumber business at Westfield, 
but in 1893 began business on his own account at Cicero, 
with the financial backing of a wealthy lumberman of 
Michigan City. He was nine years at 
that point, doing a successful business 
in a moderate way, and taking a promi- 
nent part in public affairs, serving in 
various local offices of almost every grade 
except that of marshal. 

Mr. Haskett sold out at this point in 
1902 and had two years’ experience in 
Mississippi in the wholesale and manu- 
facturing business. In the closing 
months of 1903 he returned to Indian- 
apolis and for two years was in charge 
of the wholesale sash and door business 
of the Greer-Wilkinson Lumber Co. 
This work brought him in touch with the 
Carr, Rider & Adams Co., of Des Moines, 
and he pointed out to that company the 
possibility of a successful wholesale sash 
and door business in Indianapolis. As 
a result, the Adams-Carr Co. was incor- 
porated and established with O. D. 
Haskett as treasurer and manager, in 
the latter part of the year 1905. This 
company, under Mr. Haskett’s manage- 
ment, did a very successful business. 
July 1, 1909, he sold out his interests 
in that company and identified himself 
with the Burnett-Lewis Lumber Co., 
operating two retail yards in Indian- 
apolis. 

This concern was doing a very suc- 
cessful retail and planing mill business 
in its two yards at that time and Mr. 
Burnett and Mr. Lewis were working their 
fingers to the bone looking after its 
details. The business has increased 
about 50 per cent since that time and 
the three principals have an easier time 
of it. When Mr. Haskett came into it 
it was organized on the principle of an 
aeroplane, which requires insistent atten- 
tion if it is not to come to smash. Mr. 
Haskett brought into it ideas of organi- — 
zation which have distributed the burden 
of detail and left only the proper work 
of oversight and supervision for the 
principals in the concern. Upon enter- 
ing the company he became vice president and has charge 
of what is known as its South Yard. Mr. Burnett 
devotes his attention to the North Yard and Mr. Lewis 
has an office down town and attends to the purchasing 
for the concern. 

O. D. Haskett is also a director and secretary of the 
Indianapolis Wholesale Mercantile Co., which handles a 
stock of hardwood doors for Indianapolis retailers in 
lieu of each retail yard carrying its own stock. This 
is practically the only attempt at cooperation among 
Indianapolis retailers which has thus far achieved any 
great measure of success, although they are on the whole 
a very efficient lot of retailers and get along fairly well 
together, and are practically all members and loyal sup- 
porters of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana. 

If the Burnett-Lewis Lumber Co. has any specializa- 

(Concluded on page 65.) 
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White Pine 


OORS 


are still Supreme 
the Big Sellers 


as 


For Bigger Profits 
Buy Your Lumber 
on Competitive Market 


Make a Bid today 
on the following 


Band Sawn Lumber 


WHITE PINE. 
50 M ft. 6’ No, 1 Commen. 50 M ft. 8-4 No, 1 Shop. 
60 M ft. 8’’ No. 1 Common. 
25 M ft. 10’’ No. 1 Common. 
15 M ft, 1234"? No. 1 Common, 


Ss 1 














The above view shows a corner in the ware- 
house of the Weed Lumber Co. where are 
stored constantly thousands of 


Weed Quality 
White Pine Doors 


made from the best California White Pine 
timber in a factory of the most modern type. 


Ask your jobber for quotation on WEED Sash 
and Doors and if he is unable to quote you, wire or 
write us and you will get the information promptly. 


Weed Lumber Co. 


Weed, California 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Flood Bidg. Telephone, Kearny 2885 








20 M ft. 4’? No, 2 Common, 
150 M ft, 6’ No. 2 Common, 
275 M ft. 8” No, 2 Common, = 
350 M ft. 10’? No. 2 Common, 4 
200 M ft. 12” No, 2 Common. = 
HEMLOCK. 
350 M ft. 2x 4—12 and 14’ No. 1 100 M ft, 2x10—18' Merch, 
400 M ft. 2x 8—16’ No, | 150 M ft, 2x12—18’ Merch. 
200 M ft. 2x10—10-16’ No. | 50 M ft. 2x 4—20’ Merch. 
85 M ft. 2x12—10 and 14' No, | 100 M ft. 2x 8—20’ Merch. 
200 M ft. 2x10—10-16’ No. 2 50 M ft. 2x10—20° Merch. 
400 M ft. 2x12—10-16’ No, 2 100 M ft. 2x'2—20' Merch. - 
1500 M ft. 2x6—8-16’ Merch, (green). : 
2000 M ft. 2x8—8-16’ Merch. (Green). si 
HARDWOODS. E 
30 M ft. 5-4 Log Run Maple. 20 M ft. 8-4 Log Run Maple. ] 
30 M ft. 6-4 Log Run Maple. 15 M ft. 6-4 Log Run Soft Elm. ‘ 
LATH. . 
1009 M 4’ No. | Hemlock. 1000 M 4’ No. | White Pine. 
300 M 32” No. | Hemlock. 500 M 32’ No. | White Pine. { 
Mixed Cars a Specialty. 
CONDITIONS OF SALE are competitive. The lumber, etc., must 
be sold to the highest bidder. Make your bid in form of a letter, stating 
price youcan pay. ‘Terms of sale are net cash, no discount. It is not ( 


necessary to pay for all the stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid 
for when ordered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days after 
purchase, unless special arrangement has been made extending the time. 
Grades are standard association and competent inspectors in our employ 
insure your grade and scale as purchased. Bids are considered on any 
amount from a carload up to the full amount offered for sale. 


The Menominee Indian Mills, 
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Larch—Car Roofing, Bevel Siding, Finish, Casing, Base and Mouldings 

WESTERN PINE. — Bevel Siding, Selects we ged an beue . Nee Dry Stock ¥ vi Mixed 
and Mouldings: No.3 Shop and Better Factory Plank; ity 600. 000,000 ae I Shi x Soe ial ne Sane” 
4-4, 5-4 and 6-4 Fine Common: 5-4 and 6-4 Box. daily. 3 Pahipes gin ope ne 


daily. Prompt shipment. Uniform grades. , 
Eastern Representative: C. M. STAFFORD, 


205 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis. SOMERS LUMBER CO., Somers, Mont. 














The John Gillespie- Lumber Co. 


DEALERS IN 


LUMBER 


Lath,Shingles, Posts, Etc. 


— FOR — 


BUILDING PURPOSES 


Telephone—Canal 100€ 











General Office: 
Lumber and Seward Streets 


CHICAGO 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large paid 
subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN pnnted 
weekly during the year ended January |, 
1912, was 13,691. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 

ELMER C. HOLE. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3rd day 
of January, 1912. 

HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 


This is a circulation more than double that 
of any other lumber newspaper and greater 
than the combined subscription lists of any 

“three otner lumber newspapers. 




















FIGHTING THE WEEVIL. 


Lumbermen who have a direct or even a remote in- 
terest in the cotton crop should assist in securing a 
wide circulation for the Department of Agriculture’s 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 501, dealing with ‘‘Cotton Im- 
provement Under Weevil Conditions.’’ This pam- 
phlet, prepared by O. F. Cook, Bionomist in Charge of 
Crop Acclimatization and Adaptation Investigations, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, contains the best advice thus 
far offered the cotton grower in weevil-affected dis- 
tricts. Requests for copies should be addressed to 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, Department of Agri- 


culture. 


SPEAKING OF THE WEATHER. 


The lumberman who mops his brow and howls about 
the awful heat, who datns the weather anyhow and says 
he can not sleep or eat, is sure enough a person fit for 
treason, strategems and spoils—for days like this should 
make a hit with him, no matter how it boils. 

No matter if he makes the stuff or if he sells it on 
the road, or if he handles dressed or rough in carload 
lot or wagonload, he ought to like this kind of dope 
that makes him sweat and fuss and wilt, should feel his 
bosom fill with hope of barns and things that will be 
built. 

For that old sun that’s working so is pulling corn 
right out of earth, is making spuds and clover grow and 
filling farmers full of mirth. And so, you lumbermen 
who yell about how awful hot it is, remember it’s this 
kind of spell that really keeps you in the biz! 


BUILDING LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


More than a year ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as a 
part of its Community Development campaign, began 
to urge upon retail lumbermen and local editors the 
formation of building and loan associations in com- 
munities where they did not exist, and to ask for their 
encouragement where they were already in existence. 

They were recognized as tremendous aids to home- 
building and indirectly to general development. The 
building and loan association is the ordinary man’s 
help to build the ordinary man’s home; and the ordi- 
nary man’s home is built of wood, the great home- 
building material. Therefore, as aids to the lumber 
trade, to the country and to the individual citizen the 
building and loan associations have been strongly 
recommended by this publication and the formation of 
the new and the encouragement of the old are strongly 
urged. 

That these institutions have been growing in favor 
during the last year was indicated by the report of 
H. F. Cellarius, secretary of the United States League 
of Local Building and Loan Associations, made at the 
annual convention of that organization at Atlantic City 
this week. He reported that their growth during the 
last year broke the record. The increase of their 
operations for the year totalled $98,000,000, and placed 
the total assets of the building and loan associations 
of the United States over the billion dollar mark. 
During the year 230 new associations were organized, 
making the total in the country 6,099. In many of 
these retail lumbermen are active as organizers or 
participants. The total membership in 1910 was 
2,169,893, and in 1911 2,332,829, 








NEEDED LEGISLATION. 


The bill introduced in the House by Representative 
Robert F. Broussard, of Louisiana, providing an increase 
-in the jurisdiction of the Commerce Court, with the right 
of appeal to the United States Supreme Court, to the 
point that it may examine, consider and adjudicate gases 
in which the Interstate Commerce Commission has de- 
clined or refused to act, aims to grant new functions to 
the court that are earnestly desired by all sorts of ship- 
ping interests the country over as well as the tap lines. 

As the powers of the Commerce Court are now defined, 
only the railroads have the right of appeal from negative 
or permissory decisions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Now that the tap lines have been held not to 
be common carriers by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion they are in the same position as are the shippers 
and are denied the right of appeal. The bill of Repre- 
sentative Broussard provides that the Commerce Court 
may set aside, annul or suspend any order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in whole or in part. 


The Commerce Court is a one-sided body as it is now 
constituted. The Broussard measure, if made a law, 
would give to all parties before the court the same rights 
that are now granted the railroads. The proposed bill 
is merely a leveler of the powers of the Commerce Court 
and it can not have any honest opposition in Congress. 
A large number of the members of the House and Senate 
wish to see the Commerce Court wiped out entirely. 
Should these members devote the same amount of energy 
to seeing that the Commerce Court is so constituted that 
it can grant equal rights to all litigants something worth 
while will be accomplished. Lumbermen should urge 
their representatives in Congress to support the Brous- 
sard bill. 
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AMERICAN COMMERCE AND THE PANAMA CANAL. 


The magnitude of the Government’s task at Panama is responsible for the 
popular impression that the actual opening of the canal to shipping is an event 
of the vague and distant future. Reports from the zone indicate, however, 
that the engineers whose estimates a year ago were regarded as overly optimistic 
were about right in their predictions and that the canal will be ready for business 
before American business will be ready for the canal. 

Germany, France and England, with their usual foresight in matters commer- 
cial, are completing elaborate plans in which the canal figures as an agency for 
strengthening their hold on the world’s commerce. It would be decidedly 
unfortunate that other countries should reap the first benefits of this enterprise. 
It behooves every American manufacturer, therefore, to study the situation 
carefully and to take such steps as may seem necessary or wise in order that 
when the canal is opened he may be fully prepared to take advantage of every 
opportunity it affords for the extension of his sales and the broadening of the 
market for his goods. 


THE STATUS OF LOUISIANA CYPRESS. 


In the eypress manufacturing section of Louisiana conditions have not been 
restored to a normal state since the flood. Mills affected by the Torras crevasse 
have mostly resumed, but several of those shut down by the Hymelia break 
are still closed. The water at a late date was receding, and it was thought 
that the shut down mills would soon be able to resume. 

As to the market for cypress lumber, the demand is holding strong, probably 
influenced by the restrictions of producticn and shipment resulting from the 
floods. Manufacturers report no difficulty in maintaining their advanced quo- 
tations, and believe that prices in some lines will go higher before the summer is 
over. There is some improvement in output and shipments as the flood recedes, 
but both still remain below normal. If the attempt being made to close the 
Hymelia pass shall prove successful the result will be an end of the trouble on 
account of high water. 

The demand for cypress lumber at all northern points of distribution is pro- 
nounced steady and seasonable. 


LABOR V. ANARCHY. 


Events of the last week have demonstrated that employers of mill and woods 
labor in the South are face to face with a dangerous problem. Rarely if ever 
in the industrial history of the country have labor disputes been signalized 
by a display of self restraint even in the logical enforcement of just demands. 
Nearly always some harum-scarum element is introduced into the controversy— 
often, it is true, without the knowledge or consent of those whose interests are at 
stake—with the result that any sort of labor disturbance—strike, lockout or what- 
ever it be—is generally regarded as labor ‘‘trouble.’’ But in the present instance, 
arising from the activity of the Brotherhood of Timber Workers, the Industrial 
Workers of the World, Emerson, Smith, Haywood et al., the word ‘‘trouble’’ should 
be written in large capitals. For trouble is the basis—the keynote—of their 
operations. Haywood, in an interview that appears on page 28 of this issue, 
talks of ‘‘war measures.’’ The ‘‘war’’ he describes is as honorable as the ‘‘ war’? 
between citizen and highwayman—where the citizen’s watch and pocketbook are 
the issues. The Brotherhood of Timber Workers has been telling its recruits that 
they are the real owners of the timber and mills; that they, by their exertions, 
are producing the wealth of the lumber industry and are entitled to the proceeds. 
In one case it is a pocketbook and a watch; in the other a sawmill and some timber, 

Organized labor—represented by the American Federation of Labor and affili- 
ated bodies—looks on these metamorphic ‘‘organizations’’ with disfavor if not 
disgust. There is no danger of any affiliation that will enlist in their aid 
any fraction of real unionism. But men who play with dynamite, guns and 
blackjacks are dangerous and should be guarded against accordingly. 

Fortunately the sawmill and timber workers of the South are, in the majority, 
men who can and will think for themselves. Every mill or camp has its quota of 
men who will reject the false leadership of such characters as Haywood and his 
associates. In many of these men loyalty is ingrained so thoroughly that unless 
held in check they are apt to go to extremes, believing that they are acting in 
the interest of their employers, But their loyalty is a tremendous asset at a time 
like the present. 

Every operator in affected or threatened territory should know the attitude 
of every man in his employ. Loyalty should bring appreciation and suitable 
reward. Disloyalty should serve as the signal for stern measures, that this 
festering sore in American labor may be healed or excised before fearful conse- 
quences ensue. 

Wherever this troubles arise—whether in West or South—the principles in- 
volved are the same. The issue lies between legitimate, cleanly conducted 
industry on one side, and cowardly greed, disregard of law and utter lack of 
principle on the other. Every decent citizen knows where he belongs. 











CONDITION OF WEST COAST CARGO BUSINESS.. 


While Washington and Oregon mill operators are waiting for the crops to be 
harvested east of the Rocky Mountains, for the marketing of their own State 
wheat and fruit crops, to start the retail yard trade, they are having a good 
foreign and domestic coastwise outlet for their lumber. Within recent time 
the scarcity of vessel tonnage has been much relieved, and some, at least, of the 
mill concerns can now get vessels enough to ship any desired quantity of 
product, to foreign ports or to California, 

One of the late features of the seagoing trade was a lively demand for vessels 
to carry lumber to Valparaiso, South America, and it was thought the scarcity of 
available tonnage might push the rate to 70s before the demand should abate. 

During a period several months ago vessels were excessively scarce, while at the 
same time foreign demand was excellent. But the manufacturers managed to 
ship foreign large amounts of lumber, which movement went far toward relieving 
them of a burden of output that could not be disposed of east of the mountains 
or in California without a ruinous sacrifice of prices. Now that there have 
been advances in selling value, and the interior trade promises to relieve the 


manufacturers of a large volume of yard stock during the coming fall and winter, 


the strong demand from Australia and South America, with a heavier movement 
to California coast points, should piace the Coast business on a better basis 
than it has been favored with since 1908. 





Moreover, that the vessel supply has so considerably increased within recent 
weeks is opportune. One cargo mill concern on Puget Sound reports that, though 
it is booked up with all the new business it can take care of for some time, 
it has no trouble in getting ships. In a recent two weeks this concern had been 
deluged with inquiries from Australia, but was unable to take on any more 
business, as its mill already was running overtime. It is probable that the 
Australian buyers have heard from America to the effect that prices were advanc- 
ing and that business throughout this country is rising, and have come to the 
conelusion that the old low prices would not longer prevail, and that they would 
better place orders before prices should further advance. It is stated that 
charters are a little easier in respect to rates than they were, as a result of the 
increased offerings of tonnage. If a lower basis can be established it will greatly 
help shippers to dispose of their output over seas, as charter rates have been 
so high, with vessels searee at that, as to be almost prohibitive, 

At San Francisco dealers are holding export fir to $11.50 and $12 a thousand 
on mill advices, with a tendency to settle at the higher figure. At Portland, 
it is reported that the price of export lumber has been raised to $12 a thousand 
also, which is a climb from a recent basis of $9 or $9.50 at the mill. Such 
reports if correct indicate a much improved state of west Coast export business 
and, taken together with an increase of tonnage open to charter, promise to give 


the water mills a boost for better business than they have had for two years. : 





CHICAGO AS A DISTRIBUTING CENTER. 


If anything were wanted to prove the greatness of Chicago as a lumber dis- 
tributing center and to demonstrate that the general lumber trade has shown 
remarkable improvement over that of last year, a glance at the figures showing 
the receipts and shipments at Chicago for the first six months of 1912 would 
do it. These figures will prove to any fair-minded person that the lumber trade 
is again on a solid and sound footing. During the first six months 1,130,182,000 
feet was received in Chicago, as against 967,729,000 feet for the corresponding 
period in 1911, showing an inerease of 162,453,000 feet. Shipments for the 
same period were 477,763,000 feet, as against 386,974,000 feet for 1911, an 
inerease of 90,789,000 feet. Receipts and shipments of shingles also show in- 
creases. Receipts of shingles for the period from January 1 to June 29, 1912, 
were 245,557,000, as against 228,260,000 for the corresponding six months in 
1911, an increase of 17,297,000 feet. Shipments of shingles show an increase 
of 2,125,000. The total number shipped for the first six months of 1912 was 
184,198,000, as against 182,073,000 for the first half of 1911. 

One of the most striking features of the exhibit is the comparison between lake 
and rail receipts. Total lake receipts up to the end of June amounted to 
66,308,000 feet. This is most remarkable considered in connection with the fact that 
in the earlier years by far the larger part of lumber receipts in Chicago arrived 
by lake. This shows the great change which has taken place in the origin of 
supplies and the means of transportation. When the mills of Muskegon, Luding- 
ton, White Lake, Manistee and those of the mouth of the Menominee River were 
in full swing, besides numerous others along the lake shores, the preponderance 
of receipts was by water. Now rail is king. 





HEAVY CROPS PRESAGE HEAVY BUSINESS. 


The Government crop report, issued as of date July 9, contained as a whole 
encouraging features and, in respect to several of the leading crops, indicated 
very promising business for the year to come. 

Financiers, railroad companies, merchants, and manufacturers never manifested 
more anxiety about the outcome of the crops than they have this year. Recegniz- 
ing that there were current and potential conditions that were adverse to a 
swell in the volume of business that had since 1907 been much desired, men of 
affairs had come to the conclusion that good crops this season would do more 
for the restoration of prosperity than any other happening—in fact, would lift 
the business of the country out of the measure of depression that had prevailed, 
restore credit and energize that forward movement of trade and industry which, 
in the United States, is considered synonymous with good business. A careful, 
distrustful, hand-to-mouth demand for commodities, and the iack of faith that 
prompts business men to make commitments for the future, are not to the liking 
of the American people. 

It is figured out that this year 530,000,000 bushels more of the four principal 
grains will be produced than resulted from the crops of 1911. These four are 
wheat. oats, corn and barley. The prospect is that there will be 8,000,000 bushels 
more of wheat than last year, which, though not a great increase as compared 
with the total, is yet much better than the shrinkage that was predicted during 
the spring months. The total yield as indicated in Agricultural Department 
reports is 629,000,000 bushels, compared with 621,000,000 last year. This result 
will be achieved notwithstanding the large losses on winter wheat by adverse 
weather east of the Mississippi River. 

On account of drouth the spring wheat condition in the Northwest dropped 
from 95.8 per cent of an average on June 1 to 98.3, the decline being due to hot 
winds and lack of rain; but precipitation later in the month caused almost com- 
plete recovery, so that now the prospect is for an average crop. 

Corn promises a total of 2,851,000,000, or 280,000,000 bushels more than last 
year. The gain in the growth of corn has been remarkable since the coming of 
warm weather, about the middle of June; and especially in the middle and north- 
ern belt since a moderate drouth was broken by well distributed and copious 
showers. Nearly all the large producing corn states except Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas show fair increases in corn acreage, due, it is said, to replanting to corn when 
winter killing or failure from other causes of winter wheat becamé obvious. 

An encouraging feature of the situation is the good promise for oats. It is 
claimed that this cereal will turn out the largest total ever raised; the yield now 
predicted being 1,139,000,000 bushels, as compared with 922,000,000 bushels in 
1911, a gain of 217,000,000 bushels. 

Another imporiant outturn will be that of hay, the total now being estimated 
as larger than last year, though acreage reports are not yet all in. Last year 
dry weather cut the total 15,000,000 tons below the ordinary average. 

Barley conditions suggest a crop of 194,000,000 bushels, and rye of 37,000,000, 
both considered by the department as excellent yields. The flaxseed crop of the 
Northwest should be about 27,000,000 bushels, or 8,000,000 bushels more than last 
year. 

Weather and harvest contingencies may cut the crops below the Agricultural 
Department estimates; and, on the other hand, the yields of the later harvests 
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of small grains, as well as of corn, may considerably exceed present prospects. 
In respect to the growth of corn, July and August make or mar the crop. That 
any widespread disaster to the corn crop shall happen now seems next to im- 
possible, and the outcome is more probable to be greater than present conditions 
indicate. This means much to the live stock feeding power for the year to come, 
as well as furnishing abundance of corn for manufacturing into human food, 
glucose, and other products for commercial uses. An abundant corn crop also 
will add to our exports and furnish freights for the railroads. 

The oats and hay crops together are just what are needed for feeding pur- 
poses and the restoration of live stock interests to normal condition. The country 


is short of meat producing animals, and the high cost of living is complained of 
as a consequence. A plenitude of feed for cattle will tend to restore confidence 
in the ability of the meat producers to feed the people, and they will expect 
that prices of animal food will cease to soar. A shortage of feed has been 
seriously felt for a year or more, but the present year’s corn, oats and hay crops 
promise to relieve the strain in that particular. 

Altogether the crop outlook is the most promising feature of the season, and 
should serve to restore confidence and stimulate business. In this improved 
status the lumber industry and trade is bound to have a share, and it is already 
feeling the influence that is coming from the prosperity of the agricultural class. 








REVIEW OF THE CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








With the exception of some quieting down of urgency on account of the begin- 
ning of the midsummer season, excessive hot weather over the larger part of the 
country, storms in many localities, and the distraction of the wheat harvest and 
haying in large sections of the country, the general lumber trade is holding 
up remarkably well. It is usually expected that July and August will be a 
period of quietude in new demand, but it is evident that nothing approaching 
the duliness of the usual midsummer season will be realized this year. This 
conclusion is based on the fact that no overstocks on a large seale are in sec- 
ondary hands, while in respect to southern pine, oak and several other hardwood 
specialties there are no burdensome dry stocks. The result is that though urgency 
and rush in new business are less than they were the mills are having all that 
they can do to fill orders already on their books, while the saws are kept busy 
in cutting out railroad specials, factory and industrial stocks, export lumber, the 
while yard assortments are being evened up for the fall trade. Consequently 
at the mill end all is life and animation, with less sensing of any decline in the 
rush of new business than is felt by the wholesalers in the centers of that branch 
of trade. A feature of the situation is that the strongest demand is now, as 
it has been since the season’s beginning, from building in the big and smaller 
cities, the call in the lesser places being unusually pronounced for material for 
detached dwellings. It is observed that planing mills and interior finish factories 
are busy in working out building stuff, which is the main cause of the sustention 
of the general lumber trade. At the present time, particularly in the winter 
wheat sections of the middle and farther West, the farmers are busy with har- 
vesting and hauling threshed grain to elevators, with the natural result that trade 
depending upon that class of buyers is seasonablv quiet. But good crops, and the 
remunerative prices prevailing, should induce a heavy buying later in the season. 
Some have surmised that the late advances in wholesale prices have measurably 
checked buying until there shall be full assurance that retail demand will come 
up to expectations and present prices will hold. It is comn.on for retailers 
to hold back orders when prices start upward. Each is carefu' to wait until 
he can fully ascertain the trend of the market and what is to be the settled 
basis. Just at present, in the midst of the harvest season and before the proba- 
bilities of the fall trade have fully developed, it is only natural that there should 
be some hesitancy about buying to stock up. But this attitude for the moment 
has no significance in regard to the present state of the market, which continues 
strong at the mill end, with a looking for higher prices. A feature of the 
hardwood business that looks good is the promise of a revival of furniture manu- 
facture. At the annual expositions and sales that are being made by the manu- 
facturers reports by the organized members of the trade indicate that sales 
so far have been very encouraging, and that prospects for the remainder of the 
year are also promising. This is a foretoken of a better demand for furniture 
lumber than heretofore; for that class of stock has not sold as freely this season 
as other cuts of hardwood. 

* * * 

A severe shortage of cars as soon as grain begins to move to market is becom- 
ing increasingly evident. This scarcity of shipping facilities threatens to cover 
the whole country from ocean to ocean, and the railroads are sending out warn- 
ings to shippers to that effect. In the southwestern yellow pine trade particu- 
larly, within recent time, the mill operators have been warned that there is 
to be a car shortage, and advice is given that the manufacturers urge their 
customers to place orders for mill stocks at the earliest date possible, so that 
the lumber may be started toward destination without delay. This also should 
be cautionary to retailers who have lumber to buy for the fall trade, and it 
involves the cypress, hardwood and Pacific coast business as well as yellow pine. 
The crops are better than was expected six weeks ago, so the railroad traffic 
managers know that the lines will be crowded with freight as soon as the grains 
and cotton begin to move to market. The merchandise movement also promises 
to be heavy. There will be congestion at gateways, scattering of cars away from 
the lines on which they belong by ownership, and general congestion of traffic. 
The warnings that have been sent out by the railroads should be heeded. Im- 
portant recession in prices is unlikely, and probably they will be advanced. As 
soon as there are blockades of freight and slow deliveries prices of lumber that 
can be promptly delivered will be advanced, and that will tend to brace up 
prices all along the line. It should be noticed that prices of both southern pine 
and Pacific coast lumber are still $2 to $3 below prices prevailing two years ago. 
and even latex than that—one year ago, in fact, in some instances—and that 
the manufacturers will not be content until they have gotten the figures back 
where they were before. They are apt to take advantage of car shortage, labor 
troubles and other favoring influences that tend to restore prices to what they 
consider a reasonably paying basis. Altogether the situation indicates the strong 
probability of further advances. Dealers and heavy consumers who must have 
lumber for the fall trade should have no hesitancy in ordering lumber at present 
prices in order to get it forward before car shortage shall become acute. Perhaps 
many have even delayed too long. 

* * * 

From Houston, Tex., the most prominent wholesale yellow pine center in the 
heart of the mill districts, continue to come reports of demand equal to the 
capacity of the mills to meet it. The mills are said to be crowded with orders, 
while stocks are ‘‘distressingly low.’’ Demand is said to be getting better all the 
time, though it is admitted that there has been a slight lull in the call for yard 
iumber, attributed at that point to the repetaed advances in prices. But the 
mill operators do not worry over this feature, it is claimed, for they know that 
stocks must be had, and later in the season demand will be so strong as to place 
prices in a strong position on the present basis. The Texas manufacturers have 
been greatly cheered by the recent copious rains in the panhandle of that State, 
which have assured good corn and feed crops. Following the harvest a big 
demand for lumber in that extensive section is looked for. The first bale of 
cotton of this year’s crop has been received ai Houston and the yield promises 
well. Large quantities of yellow pine continue to be bought for the Frisco 
railroad system, and the Santa Fe is reported out with big schedules, including 
one for 3,000 stringers. Generally speaking there has been no shrinkage in rail- 
road demand, while the export business is well maintained. At-Kansas City con- 
ditions within reeent time seareely correspond with those at Houston. Little 
.ctivity had prevailed for a week, which was attributed to the absorption of the 
farmers with the wheat harvest. Prices were not affected by the dullness, 
but had in fact advanced in a slight degree. Dimension was the strongest item 
in the list, the supply of which at the mills is badly broken in assortment. Com- 
mon dimension is in better supply than it was, but there is no weakness even in 
that class of lumber. A heavy country demand is still confidently expected. An 


opinion from Orange, Tex., seems to be unique in its way; that is, in reference to 
the retail trade. Traveling salesmen returning to that point are reported as 
saying that, though this is the midsummer season, trade is as brisk as in any 
other seasons. The retail yard dealers have shown much interest in finishing 
fall buying as rapidly as possible. This statement hardly accords with that from 
Kansas City, but it may have relation to other territory than that served by the 
wholesalers at that point. At New Orleans the demand continues strong and 
prices are firm. The call for car and railroad lumber, bridge and structural 
material, as well as export stuff, has rather strengthened of late. Complaints of 
car shortage are occasionally heard, but that diffieulty has not become serious or 
widespread. That the demand for southern pine yard stock is rather better in 
that part of the Middle West east of the Mississippi than in the Kansas City 
wholesale sphere of operation is apparent. At Chicago the report is that July 
so far has been a good month for the yellow pine trade, the demand having been 
rather more pronounced than in June. Similar statements come from Cincinnati, 
Columbus and other points. It is probable that the harvest season west and south 
of the Missouri River has made more difference with the retail trade than it has 
in the eastern portion of.midcountry. Also in the last named market field there 
are more large cities and manufacturing centers that consume lumber than in the 
farther West. In Georgia and Florida heavy rains have hindered logging, milling 
and shipment, with the result that stocks have run low, while demand has been 
well maintained. The state of the Gulf coast export business is favorable to 
operators. T’rom Gulfport it is reported that sawn timber is in good demand and 
shows evidence of further market strength. An appreciable volume of business 
is due to go forward from the leading Gulf ports within a short time. Exporters 
are able to move their stocks on a margin sufficient to insure them against prob- 
able emergency expense. The principal call comes from United Kingdom and 
Continental ports, the South American trade continuing at a low ebb. 
* * * 


In the Puget Sound region orders for yard stock are not arriving in the desired 
quantity, which is accounted for by a waiting for the crop outcome east of the 
Rocky Mountains. It has been stated in Government reports and from railroad, 
market and private sources that the spring wheat crop is doing well and promises 
a good yield. So it seems that the waiting can not be long. Prices of fir and 
lumber along the Sound are well maintained. Logs are firm on the basis of the 
late advance, which has a tendency to maintain the selling value of lumber. No 
abatement of railroad buying is apparent. Prices of lumber, though higher than 
they were, are still from $1 to $3 below what they were two years ago. For the 
cargo trade vessels are more numerous than they were and charter rates are not 
so firm, both of which are advantages to that branch of business. At Centralia 
and in the Grays Harbor district generally prices remain steadfast. Shingle 
trade and prices continue satisfactory and yard stock is improving. At Portland, 
Ore., the market has much improved, with a strong demand from the United 
Kingdom and Australia. Business from China is also better. Export value is 
reported to have advanced to a $12 a thousand basis, which is taken to mean 
that the market is in good shape. California shipments are heavier than for 
some time, the increase having made a distinct showing for several months. At 
San Francisco local lumbermen are preparing for an advance in fir prices. The 
tone of the market is excellent, with firmness and a tendency to advances in price 
for all the Pacific coast woods. The volume has increased in both the domestic 
and export trades. Redwood is active, the mills being rushed with orders, Ex- 
port fir has advanced to $11.50 to $12 a thousand at the northern mills. Clear 
fir is very strong. 

* * * 

Plenty of dry lumber in the Minneapolis mill and market center helps to in- 
crease the volume of turnover in northern pine. There is some consequent relief 
in the stress for low grade boards for box manufacture. This class of stock had 
become scarce. Country tradé is showing increase, and some of the yards are 
sending in supplementary orders to restore the balance of assortments for the 
retail trade. Prices are strong, the state of the market in that respect, it is 
claimed, having received a benefit from advances made on fir on the Pacific coast. 
So it seems that northern pine is in price competition with fir as well as southern 
pine. At Chicago the northern pine trade is reported to be in good condition. 
Though stocks are sufficient to meet the current demand, there is no extraordinary 
surplus. Demand is active for norway pine dimension and timbers, which are selling 
at strong prices. In the Saginaw Valley and at Lake Erie points the call is 
still for box grades, and a large amount of stock is being used in that industry. 
Reports from eastern points indicate a strong position of the white pine trade. 

* * * 


Tn all the mention of the hemlock nothing but good is said about it. Hemlock 
is having its ‘‘innings,’’ and is moving freely from Wisconsin to Boston, with 
no demur at prevailing prices, which are strong and steady, Dry stock is 
being constantly sold up to the limit of supply, and some is going into distribu- 
tion greener than it should be, such is the urgeficy of demand. It is selling a 
little lower in price than southern pine dimension, but in localities dealers have 
to shave close to avoid the clashing of competition between the two woods. 
There never was a time when hemlock smali dimension was more appreciated than 
now, and few users have the hardihood to kick it around like an unlikely houn’ 
dog, as once was the habit in the Great Lakes region. 

* * * 


The hardwood trade in its general features shows no especial change from 
week to week. Oak continues to be called for in liberal volume, the request 
for dry stock about keeping pace with the supply. That the danger of shortage 
that was threatened in the early season because of the southern floods is over 
is probable, as a large amount of stock at southern mills now has become ship- 
ping dry. Still there is no burdensome surplus and prices are holding firm. 
At St. Louis, Memphis and along the Ohio River demand is reported to be in 
good summer volume. There is prospect of better demand from the furniture 
factories, as good sales of manufactured stock have lately been made, and that 
industry is coming into the market for increased quantities of lumber. In the 
building line call for the hardwoods is extraordinary. A scarcity of high grade 
poplar is reported from upper Ohio River points. Chestnut is selling moderately, 
but there is a good eall for box grades of cottonwood and gum at down river 
mill points. The hardwoods of Michigan and Wisconsin are rather low in supply, 
especially as respects maple and birch. All Wisconsin hardwoods are rather 
below a full stock, except basswood and elm of the softer variety, and some other 
of the minor woods, perhaps. At Minneapolis the supply of dry hardwoods ot 
northern cuttings is pronounced positively short. 
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DOMESTIC. 

General, 

The tiftieth annual meeting of the National Education 
Association, the largest organization of teachers in the 
world, began at Chicago July 6. Between 10,000 and 15,000 
members attended. E. T. Fairchild, of Kansas, was elected 
president July 10. 









Forty-one persons were killed and 50 to 60 injured in a 
rear-end collision on the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad at Gibson, three miles east of Corning, N. Y., 
early July 5. The wreck was the worst in the history of 
the road. 

America celebrated its sanest Fourth this year. The 
casualties reported July 5 were 20 dead and 648 injured. 
This compares with 24 dead and 881 injured reported at the 
same time last year; 28 dead and 1,785 injured in 1910; 
44 dead and 2,361 injured in 1909. 

Mrs. Perey V. Pennybacker, of Austin, Tex., was elected 
president of the General Federation of Womer’s Clubs in 
session at San Francisco July 3. 

An investigation recently started by Government agents 
has revealed the fact that hundreds of small bucketshops 
are operating in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and the New 
England states and Canada. These have their central 
offices in New York City, Cleveland, Albany, Boston, Pitts- 
burg and Buffalo. The Government will begin a wholesale 
cleaning up as soon as the necessary evidence has been 
gathered. 

In the battle between Jack Johnson and Jim Flynn for the 
world’s heavyweight title at East Las Vegas, N. M., July 4, 
Johnson was declared the winner. The bout was stopped in 
the ninth round by the police. 

Fairbanks, Alaska, was visited by an earthquake, July 6, 
the earth rocking continuously 40 seconds. Less violent 
shocks occurred throughout the night. 

Senator Joseph M. Dixon, of Montana, Theodore Roose- 
velt’s campaign manager, issued a call July 7 for the first 
national convention of the third party to be held in Chicago 
August 5 for the purpose of nominating candidates for 
President and Vice President. The name of the new 
organization, which had its incipiency in Chicago June 22, 
probably will be the National Progressive party. 

Congressman George Malby, of Ogdenburg, N. Y., died 
suddenly July 5 at New York City. 

While groping its way through a dense fog in Narragan- 
sett Bay July 7, the Fall River line steamer Commonwealth 
rammed the United States battleship New Hampshire near 
the Newport (R. I.) naval training station. 30th ships 
sustained considerable damage, but no fatalities or injuries 
resulted from the collision. 

Twenty-one persons were killed and 30 injured, several 
fatally, in a collision on the Ligonier Valley Railroad at 
Wilpen, Pa.. July 5. A double header freight train rammed 
into the rear end of a crowded passenger car. 

Dr. Max Henius, of New York, chairman of a committee 
of naturalized Danes, received a message from the Danish 
Minister of State that the gift to Denmark of a national 
park from American Danes had been accepted with the 
stipulation that the park be exclusively reserved for Amer- 
icans on “the Fourth of July and such other days as are 
nationally celebrated throughout the United States.” 

Tetzlaff, 
race at Prairie 
Bergdoll, in a Benz, was second; 
third. The time of the three 


737 200 :35 sergdoll, 


driving a Fiat car, won the 500-mile motor car 
Tacoma, Wash., July 6. 
Devore, in a National, 
leaders was: Tetzlaff, 
3.50.49.85: and Devore, 3.52.38.90. 

The new Indiana constituticn as drafted by Gov. Marshall 
and adopted at the last session of the legislature, was 
unconstitutional July 5 by the Indiana supreme 
court. The court held that the right to change the consti- 
tution lies with the people and that the amendments should 
have been submitted to a constitutional convention, instead 
of the legislature. 
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Illinois militia will 
and will carry on 
other six Illinois regi- 
where camp was estab- 


The third and sixth infantry of the 
go into camp at Sparta, Wis., July 15, 
until August 1. The 
ments will go to Springfield, IIL, 


maneuvers 


lished July 6. The militiamen will be kept there until 
August 17, cach regiment staying one week. 
Three thousand residents of Albany, Ore., and a dozen 


towns of the Willamette Valley July 4 welcomed the first 
passenger train to be run over the new extension of the 
Oregon Electric Railway from Salem to Albany. 


A movement has been started for a national association 
of aviators at the Cicero flying field of the Aero Club of 
Iliinois 


Owners of patents, as well as owners of oil, who monop- 


olize interstate commerce by combination with others, are 
included in the application of the Sherman antitrust act, 
according to an opinion of the full bench of the Massachu- 


setts supreme judicial court at Boston, 


suit involving the United Shoc 


handed down in a 
Machinery Co. 


Southern Pacific officials report that 102,624 California 
farmers attended the Jectures of University of California 
professors and visited the Southern Pacific agricultural 








exhibition train in the 1911-12 season. This is an increase 


of 24,400 over last year. 


Pennsylvania has granted charters to 110 electric com- 
panies since April 1, and almost as many are on the books 
of the State department as having received letters patent 
in the first quarter of the year. 


Fire recently destroyed two of the large buildings of 
the Ontario & Western Railroud shops at Middletown, N. Y., 
entailing a loss estimated at $300,000. 

This year is the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the search and finding by a commission appointed by the 
legislature of the Massachusetts Bay Colony of the head 
waters of the Merrimac River. 


Members of the Cumberland County (Pa.) Historical 
Society are planning to mark the famous old landmarks 
that are fast being removed, which at one time were a 
part of the “underground railroad’ of the Cumberland Val- 
ley, used by the runaway slaves. 


Fire destroyed Thousand Island Park, St. Lawrence 
River, July 9, causing a loss of over $200,000. The Colum- 
bian and Wellesley Hotels were destroyed, as well as prac- 
tically the whole business portion of the park and about 
200 cottages. 


Washington. 


The Indian appropriation bill amended so as to add about 
$4,000,000 to the $18,000,000 appropriated by the House, 
has passed the Senate. 


In a debate before the Senate July 8, Senators Dillingham 
and Fletcher pictured Senator Lorimer as an honest victim 
of conspiracy of Chicago newspapers and Illinois officials. 


Heads of 13 railroads sent memorials to the United States 
Senators condemning the anti-injunction bill now pending 
before the upper house of Congress. They say adequate 
railroad operation in the event of strikes would be impossible 
if the measure should go into effect. 


Pursuit of the “money trust’? probably will virtually be 
abandoned until after the elections in November, as the 
result of a conference July 5 of the subcommittee of the 
Ilouse Banking and Currency Committee. 


The Naval appropriation bill, carrying $133,609,674 and 
a two battleship provision was passed by the Senate July 
It now goes to conference with the House to thresh out 
the naval increase program and other Senate amendments. 
An amendment was adopted to make the recently enacted 
eight-hour law applicable to work on new ships, which 
Senators Gallinger and Heyburn contended would increase 
the Government expense by $4,000,000 or $5,000,000. 


Denial of the use of the Panama Canal to all nations 
which do not agree to build only one battleship a year will 
be proposed by Senator Johnston. of Alabama, when the 
canal bill comes before the Senate for its consideration. 
He said the United States should end the wasteful battle- 
ship competition with European nations by entering into 
treaties with them to cease building such vessels. 


Col. Frank MeIntyre has been appointed by President 
Taft to be Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs with the 
rank of brigadier general. 


Thirteen articles of impeachment natin Judge Robert W. 
Archbald, of the United States Commerce Court, were pre- 
sented to the House July 8 by Chairman Henry D. Clayton, 
of the House Committee on Judiciary. 


A bill to penalize desecration of the flag and coat of 
arms of the United States and to prevent their use for 
advertising, patent or copyright purposes, was introduced 
July 6 by Rep. Cox, of Ohio. The bill would make the 
Grand Army of the Republic the only organization allowed 
to use the flag as an emblem. 


The design for a new 5-cent piece is being made. Secre- 
tary MacVeagh has decided to replace the Goddess of Lib- 
erty on the face of the nickel with a buffalo. The reverse 
side will contain the head of an Indian, 


American shipbuilders completed 229 vessels of all de- 
scriptions in June. Most of the craft were of. the small 
wooden steamer variety and the total gross tonnage for 
the lot was only $1,385. Nine steel steam vessels were 
turned out. 


Congress is expected to adjourn before the end of July 
as soon as absolutely necessary measures are disposed of. 


Mrs. Martin W. Littleton’s scheme to have the Govern- 
ment buy Monticello, the home of Thomas Jefferson, was 
approved by the Senate Committee on Libraries July 9. 

It is expected that Vresident Taft will send to the 
Senate in a few days the following Chicago nominations: 
United States District Judge Carpenter to be 
United States Circuit Judge, succeeding Peter S. Grosscup, 
and Probate Judge Charles S. Cutting to be United States 
District Judge. 


George <A. 


Rear Admiral Osterhaus, commander of the Atlantic 


fleet, on his flagship Washington sailed July 4 from Guan- 











tanamo for Hampton Roads, where he will change his flag 
to the Connecticut and proceed to Narragansett Bay to 
direct the drills and exercises of the Atlantic fleet along 
the New England Coast. 

The value of gem imports was more than $41,000,000 
in the fiscal year ended June 380. In that period diamonds, 
pearls and other gems to the value of $39,445,289 reached 
this country through the port of New York. 








FOREIGN. 


Plans have been formed to consolidate all railroads of 
the west coast of the Central American states with a view 
to controlling a large part of the Panama Canal. Bonds 
aggregating $30,000,000 gold have been authorized to build 
the connecting lines that will link the roads already in 
operation. 

Leopold Eilers, a native of the German island Heligoland, 
but a naturalized citizen of the United States, was sentenced 
July 5 by the German imperial supreme court to four years 
in the penitentiary and six years’ loss of civil rights on a 
charge of espionage. 

It was reported at Pekin, China, July 4, that a group of 
Pekin financiers proposes to advance to President Yuan Shi 
Kai a loan of $50,000,000 without any conditions concerning 
foreign supervision. 

The German aviator Sherminister recently established a 
new world’s record for duration of time in the air with 
four passengers. His machine remained aloft 33 minutes 
and 42 seconds. The previous record under similar condi- 
tions, 32 minutes and 33 seconds, was made by Hoffman at 
Johanisthal, March 8. 

Arica, in Chile, has been destroyed by a terrible cyclone 
with a town adjacent. A large number of people were 
injured. 

Canada’s reciprocal agreement with nine islands of the 
British West Indies, including Trinidad, British Guiana, 
Barbados, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Antigua, St. Kitts, Domin- 
ica and Montserrat, was made public recently. 

A committee at London, England, has issued a public appeal 
for funds for the erection of a memorial to the late W. T. 
Stead, who was lost on ihe Vitanic. It is suggested that 
the memorial take the shape of a bust, medallion or tablet. 


Dora Greenville McChesney, author, died at her home in 
Dursley, Gloucestershire, England, July 5 at the age of 46. 

Two trains without engine drivers, approaching each 
other at high speed on the same line of rails, automatically 
stopped when a collision seemed inevitable at a demonstra- 
tion given at Watchet, Somerset, England, July 5 by A. R. 
Angus, of Sydney, N. S. W., of an electrical device he has 
invented to prevent accident. 

Capt. KE. B. Loraine and Sergeant Maj. Wilson, of the 
Army flying corps, were killed July 5 while flying over the 
great military encampment at Salisbury Plain, England. 
The aeroplane had reached a hight of 400 feet when the 
machine lost its balance, turned over and fell to the road- 
way. 

A renewed attempt to restore the monarchy in Portugal 
is being made. The Government authorities July 6 seized 
an automobile near Montforte bound for Vigo loaded with 
100 rifles and 20,000 cartridges destined for the use of the 
monarchists. 

3aron Yoshiro Sakatania, former minister of finance, was 
unanimously elected maycr of Tokio, Japan, July 8 in suc- 
cession to Yukio Ozaki, who resigned last month. 

The Storthing of Norway July 6 passed the naval esti- 
mates of $5,000,000 after two days’ debate. 

M. Legagnex, the French airman, July 5 broke the world’s 
speed record for an aeroplane carrying one passenger, The 
machine traveled 77 miles an hour. 

The Brazilian Traction, Light & Power Co., with $120,- 
000,000 capital, was recently incorporated. The company 
consolidates propertics in Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. 
The capital involved is largely British. 

Capt. A. Hl. Rostron, of the Carpathia, was presented 
June 26 with a gold medal and an illuminated address of 
thanks by the City of Liverpool, England, for his work in 
rescuing the survivors of the Titanic disaster. 

In the Olympie games at Stockholm, Sweden, the Ameri- 
cans won all the places July 8 in the 800 meter run, one 
of the most coveted events on the program. James FE. 
Meredith, Mercerburg Academy; Melvin W. Sheppard, 
Irish-American A. (., and Ira N. Davenport, University of 
Chicago, finished in the order in the final heat and each 
broke the world’s record. Meredith lowered the time to 
1:519-10. The Swedes July 5 won all three prizes in 
the miniature rifle individual competition. 

To end the continued friction between Haiti and Santo 
Domingo, it is proposed to create a new province on the 
Haitian border to embrace the townships of San Maguel, 
San Rafael and Las Caobas, and its capital to be Hincha. 
The province is to be called Trinitaria. 

The Congress of the Dominican Republic has passed 4 
law prohibiting the immigration of negroes into the repu)- 
lic. The native negroes are as much in favor of the 
measure as the rest of the population, 
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Never before in the history of this country has that 
part of community the interests of which involve the 
bankers, the manufacturers, the merchants and investors 
for interest and dividend income been so much concerned 
with the success of the farmers as now. That the basis 
of all our prosperity depends upon those who till the soil 
and raise food animals for the consumption of the people 
in this country as well as for foreign populations has been 
fully recognized. Bankers, merchants, railroad men, pro- 
moters of all sorts constantly keep an eye on the crops 
and the movement and prices of the products of the 
farm, the plantation, the cattle ranch and the orchard 
as the main resources of business. When the farms turn 
out well prospects for trade and transportation are con- 
sidered bright. When there is failure of the crops the 
outlook is regarded as gloomy. For this reason all 
through the growing and harvest season the trade and 
financial journals are burdened with crop news, the 
Government monthly reports are looked for with anxiety, 
and interesting crop estimates are made and revised 
throughout the season for the purpose of making busi- 
ness forecasts and calculations on which to base market 
procedures and speculation. A great mass of periodical 
literature each season is devoted to crop reports and pros- 
pects. Interest in farming has grown within recent 
years because all intelligent financiers and men of busi- 
ness see that much depends upon prosperity in that 
branch of wealth production. The State universities 
have taken up agriculture as a leading department of 
study and experiment. The general quest for practical 
information concerning lands, locations, elimatie influ- 
ences, transportation and markets for farm products has 
engaged the attention of the most powerful influences 
in the country. This movement has become more wide- 
spread and intense because of the overgrowth of the 
cities, the tendency of rural populations to leave the 
farms and go to the urban and manufacturing centers, 
and the consequent thinning out of rural communities, 
both of the old and young, with a corresponding decline 
in the character of the people who remain in the country. 
Those who control financial and business affairs, as well 
as those who make a study of economics, conclude that 
it is time that something be done to check the tendency 
away from farm life, if that is possible, else that branch 
of industry will fall into decay and thus weaken the 
entire fabric of financial, manufacturing and business 
prosperity. 
* * * 

The latest advocacy and tangible movement in the 
direction of helping toward the rehabilitation of agri- 
cultural interests come from the bankers. They prob- 
ably were suggested to a large degree by the interest 
that has been manifest in the subject by President Taft’s 
indorsement of the scheme of taking some measure, aided 
by legislation, to finance the farming industry. Pur- 
suant to this purpose of legislation to aid the farmers 
financially, the Republican party leaders have gone so 
far as to reflect the views of the present administration 
by inserting in the party platform, lately adopted at 
the Chicago convention, a plank reading as follows: 


It is as important that financial machinery be pro- 
vided to supply the demand of farmers for credit 
as it is that the banking and currency systems be 
reformed in the interest of general business. There- 
fore we recommend and urge an authoritative in- 
vestigation of agricultural credit societies and cor- 
porations in other countries, and the passage of 
State and Federal laws for the establishment and 
capable supervision of organizations having for 
their purpose the loaning of funds to farmers. 


Thus, a writer in Business America says, the move- 
ment to finance the farm has assumed nation-wide im- 
portance. The same magazine has started a ‘‘Back to 
the Land’’ propaganda, and in its editorial announce- 
ment of the undertaking says that 


‘*the most urgent need of the farmer today is a 
substantial system of land credit facilities. This 
necessity has become more and more apparent until 
at last a new organization composed of leading 
bankers, business men and expert economists has 
been formed to consider the establishment of a cen- 
tral land credit bank. The farmer will then have 
‘he same eredit facilities as the business man, and 
the greatest stumbling block to the ‘Back to the 
land’ movement will then have been solved. ’’ 


"he plan of the bankers to finance the farmers in a 
tore thorough and effective manner than heretofore was 
Started at the New Orleans meeting of the American 
Bonkers’ Association in 1911, in a speech by Hon. Myron 
T. Herrick, and through that prompting a standing com- 
mittee on agriculture and financial education and de- 
vecopment was appointed. The bankers’ associations of 
-3 States have appointed similar committees. All agri- 
‘ulrural affairs are discussed by these committees, but 
lack of rural eredit facilities is the topic that has 
attracted the most attention. 

on the recommendation of some members of bankers’ 
organizations Senator A. J. Gronna, of North Dakota, 
‘introduced a bill in the national Senate providing for 
the appointment of a Government commission to investi- 
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gate land mortgage banks and cooperative credit asso- 
ciations in foreign countries. Ambassador Herrick, at 
Paris, has been delegated to make an investigation and 
report results. Four other ambassadors will do like- 
wise. An eminent college professor and two prominent 
western bankers are in Europe with a like investigation 
in view. Three groups of powerful capitalists, it is re- 
ported, have taken farm financing under consideration, 
and for the first time in the United States the leaders 
of the money market are looking on the farm mortgage 
business as a possible field of exploitation. 
* * * 


Quoting from an article in Business America by Ed- 
ward N, Breitung, concerning the Government’s attitude 
toward farm credit financing: 


Some newspapers carelessly made Secretary Knox’s 
announcement to mean that the administration fa- 
vored the establishment of a consolidated land and 
rural credit system, subsidized and managed by the 
Government. But a plank in the Republican plat- 
form * * * shows what President Taft intends to do. 
However, in some quarters the movement to improve 
the credit facilities of farmers has assumed a shape 
evidently not anticipated by the majority of its pro- 
moters and propagandists, and it is high time for 
bankers to study carefully into agricultural affairs 
and thus try to give a proper direction to the move- 
ment before it passes beyond control. Agitators 
spring up a-plenty for every new notion, and when 
the American farmer ‘‘ gets sot in his ways’’ he is 
hard to budge. But the unpleasant truth declared 
by Secretary Knox can not be denied, that ‘‘In 
America the farmer today pays a higher rate of 
interest for his money, proportionate to the security 
which he offers in his farm land mortgage, than 
almost any other class of investor in the country.’’ 
In Europe the farmer borrows on equal terms with 
the biggest railroad, industrial corporation or 
municipality. 

In the opinion of Secretary Knox the business of 
financing the American farmer should be left to private 
enterprise, with less Government control than is exer- 
cised in Germany and France. All that is necessary, 
he says, is to create an outlet for mortgages and farm 
securities and open the international markets for them. 
A Jarge central company, with guaranties, has been sug- 
gested as a proper system for the United States. This, 
it is admitted, would require large capital, but money 
usually has easily been found for all big projects in 
this country which have good prospects for success. 
Such a company well managed by public spirited men 
would be successful without a doubt, its advocates claim. 
By lowering interest rates at a few points in the South 
and West it would get more safe and sound mortgages 
than it could handle. The organizations’ bonds—5 per 
cent in America and 4 to 41%4 per cent in Europe—would 
be in active demand. As an indication of what the 
European market would be it is instanced that a banking 
house in Paris has informed the president of one of the 
New York bond and mortgage concerns that it could 
annually absorb $50,000,000 of real estate mortgage cer- 
tificates at 414 per cent at 96 valuation the first year, 
and probably 414 at 97 thereafter. 

* * * 


The assumption of a section of the banking interests 
of the country seems to be that the farmers of the 
United States need more money than they can obtain 
through the ordinary channels of borrowing. Hence 
they want legislation to enable the bankers to form 
credit associations for the special purpose of financing 
the farmers. The main contention is that farmers pay 
too much interest on money they borrow, and that this 
handicaps them in competition with other industries as 
well as trade. Insofar as farmers who borrow money 
do need an equal chance in the matter of interest rates 
with borrowers in other lines a credit scheme that would 
give them plenty of money at an interest lower than at 
present would be a good thing. Yet it seems that the 
danger might be that the credit association of banks 
might at length become a vast monopoly that would hold 
the farmers in a kind of dependence that at length would 
become a habit and a menace to the prosperity that the 
credit association is intended to promote. The opinion 
among farmers always has been that borrowing money 
on mortgages is a last resort, and usually indicates that 
the borrower is on the down-hill slide toward poverty. 
Prosperous farmers usually have credit enough with their 
local bankers to borrow money on their notes to finance 
their crops or the purchase and feeding of live stock, 
and not often have to mortgage their farms for the 
requisite funds. Buyers of farms often give mortgages 
for the balance of the purchase price above what they 
are able to pay down. In the South and farther West 
farm mortgaging to finance speculation in cotton crops, 
in cattle, hogs, ete., is common, and probably the bankers’ 
association members have such mortgages mainly in 
view. But when the average midcountry and eastern 
farmer is taken into account it is doubtful if a great 
eredit association would have the effect of improving 
farms and stimulating production. As a matter of fact 
farmers from the Mississippi River to the Atlantic coast 


and from the Ohio River north to the Canadian border 
are not enthusiastic about their calling, probably the 
majority of them being desirous of selling out or renting 


with the purpose of moving to town. The children of 
American farmers do not like the business, and are leav- 
ing it as soon as age and opportunity will let them. The 
mere ability to borrow money at a small reduction of 
the interest rate will not go far toward promoting a 
new energy among northern farmers, at least. What 
American farmers need most are more love of their. call- 
ing, more contentment with the rural lot, more social 
advantages, better roads, more conveniences for market- 
ing, including good roads, and a reach in planning that 
shall extend through a long series of years instead of 
changing the plan from year to year without rotation 
of crops or systematic endeavor to maintain fertility. 
Tuition and a continued practice under that tuition are 
what the American farmer needs more than ability to 
borrow money on mortgage. 
* » * 


Tron production in June was at the rate of 30,000,000 
tons yearly. The rate of pig iron outputting in June 
was the largest in any month since the upward move- 
ment began, according to the most competent authorities. 
It is indicated that the rate of production will be still 
larger. According to the Iron Age, the coke and anthra- 
cite blast furnaces in June produced 2,440,745 tons of 
pig iron or at the rate of 81,358 tons a day, compared 
with 2,512,582 tons in May, or 81,051 tons a day. The 
furnaces last month produced at the rate of 29,695,670 
tons of anthracite and coke pig iron per year and, in- 
cluding charcoal iron, 30,000,000 tons a year. 

* © * 


Generous rains have greatly helped spring wheat in 
the Northwest, which during the last two seasons severely 
suffered by drouth. Spring wheat in that part of the 
country had all along made good progress on account of 
the large amount of subsoil moisture that the ground 
had received from last fall’s rains. The outcome, how- 
ever, will depend upon the weather hereafter, but farm- 
ers are hopeful and unusually confident of a good yield. 
Harvesting usually begins in South Dakota by August 1, 
and moving northward ends in North Dakota by the last 
of the month. In Minnesota harvest begins in the 
second week in August and is finished within three weeks. 
In 1909 these three States produced 220,000,000 bushels 
of the 290,000,000 bushels produced in the United States 
that year, yields per acre averaging 13.7, 14:1 and 16.8 
bushels in North Dakota, South Dakota and Minnesota 
respectively. Yet in 1911 the drouth reduced Minnesota 
to 10.1 bushels per acre, South Dakota to 4 bushels, and 
in 1910 North Dakota to 5 bushels per acre. Spring 
wheat averages over 35 per cent of the total wheat pro- 
duction of the country, therefore weather conditions in 
those States are of great importance to the wheat 
market. 

+ * * 

E. E. Calvin, vice president and general manager of 
the Southern Pacific lines west of El Paso, has advised 
Portland, Ore., that the company is ready to proceed 
with the electrification of 340 miles of road in the Willa- 
mette Valley, involving the immediate expenditure of 
$8,000,000. This will mean the building of numerous 
connecting lines and branches in that famous valley, 
making a network of electric lines that will serve the 
prosperous and developing. communities tributary to 
Portland, the district to be covered extending as far 
south as Eugene. 

* * * 

The Wall Street Journal states editorially that the 
New Haven Railroad’s engineers have perfected plans 
for the electrification of 560 miles of that company’s 
lines. Eventually there will be no steam locomotives on 
the system. This is a startling departure in American 
railroading, and may be considered as the beginning of 
the change of electric for steam locomotion on all rail- 
roads of the first class, especially in the more populous 
sections of the country, and between great cities like 
New York and Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore. The 
journal quoted says that it is being shown in this country 
as well as in Europe that operation by steam, in any 
section where traffic is at all heavy, is a waste of energy. 
If there are on a line 100 locomotives, each burning coal 
as a separate power plant, the fuel bill can be cut in 
half by electrification, thus consolidating the consump- 
tion of fuel into one power house. There are also sev- 
eral collateral advantages which favor electrification. 
By the use of multiple unit trains, enormously reducing 
the expenditure of time in stopping and _ starting, 
suburban business has been greatly increased in all elec- 
tric zones. This has been so often demonstrated as to 
leave no longer room for argument about it. Suburban 
traffic follows convenience. Electrification, or the 
promise of electrification, has been the basis of all the 
real estate booms in New York, and the same could be 
said of Chicago and other large cities. In the neighbor- 


hood of $100,000,000 will be required to complete the 
work of electrification on the New Haven lines, but the 
officials are confident that there will be no hesitation by 
investors when the economies of electrification are under- 
stood. 
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LATE LUMBER LAW 


TITLE TO SAWLOGS PASSED. 

A man made a contract with a company to sell to it 
all the cottonwood sawlogs on a certain tract of land, and 
delivered on the bank of a river within a certain time, and 
the company agreed to pay for such logs at the rate of $4 a 
thousand feet, b. m., and to scale the logs when notified of 
their delivery on the bank of the river. The man claimed to 
have cut and delivered 1,000,000 feet, while the company scaled 
and paid for but 100,000 feet of the logs, refusing to scale 
and pay for the rest, and contending that, without that, there 
was no delivery, and no title passed. 3ut the Supreme 
Court of Idaho holds that when the man cut and banked 
the logs in accordance with the contract the delivery was 
complete upon his banking the logs as provided in the con- 
tract. It says that the question as to when title passes 
under a contract of sale is one of intention of the parties, 
and that the company’s refusing to measure and pay for the 
logs was not sufficient to show that they were not deliv- 
ered under the terms of the contract.—Carlson v. Crescent 
Woodenware & Box Manufacturing Co., 120 Pac. R. 460. 














REQUIREMENTS IN CONVEYANCES OF .TREES AND 
TIME FOR REMOVING THEM. 

The Appellate Court of Alabama holds that trees growing 
upon lands are as much a part of the land as its soils or its 
minerals. The same formalities must be observed in making 
a valid conveyance of the title to trees growing upon land 
as must be observed in conveying the title to the land itself, 
and the Alabama statutes require that instruments convey- 
ing title to real estate must be in writing, must be sub- 
scribed by the grantor or his agent possessing written 
authority, and must be attested by at least one witness, who 
must write his own name as such witness. Furthermore, 
the court says that the general rule is that contracts for the 
sale of standing trees specifying the time within which such 
trees are to be removed confer no right upon the licensee to 
cut and remove trees from the land of which they con- 
stitute a part after the expiration of the time fixed for their 
removal by the contract. In Alabama, however, when the 
instrument conferring such right of removal is in fact 
such an instrument as conveys the legal title to the trees 
whereby the title and ownership of the trees remain in the 
grantee after the expiration of the time limited in the con- 
veyance for their removal, the courts are disposed to grant 
to the grantee a reasonable time within which to remove 
them. But when an instrument which purports to convey 
certain standing trees does not do so, as because it is not 
properly witnessed, this court can see no reason for extend- 
ing, in construing it, the doctrine allowing a reasonable 
time within which to remove the trees. Such an instrument 
may confer on the grantee a license to cut and remove 
the timber within the designated period, but not afterwards. 
—Gibbs v. Wright, 57 So. R. 258. 


TITLE TO STAVES IN PURCHASER. 

A season’s cut of staves by several parties was delivered 
at the railway track in the city at a specified price per 
thousand. They were assessed to the purchaser as being 
his property May 1. He contended that that was wrong, 
because he was to cull, pile, and count them, which he did 
not do until after May 1. But the Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin decides against him, holding that he was the owner 
of the staves on May 1, so that they were properly assessed 
to him in the city. There was a delivery of the staves when 
they were piled at the landing or railway track in the city 
in accordance with the agreements, although in the case 
of certain of the staves the vendors were to pay the expense 
of loading, which they did after May 1. There was no 
selection to be made. All the merchantable staves were 


sold. Moreover, even conceding that the contracts, being 
verbal, were void under the statute of frauds, the staves 


were all delivered before May 1, and partial payment made 
during the time of delivery, so that the contract became 
valid upon the delivery and partial payment before May 1.— 
Allen y. City of Greenwood, 1383 N. W. R. 1094. 


LOGGER’S LIEN ALLOWED FOR USE OF TEAM, BUT 
DILIGENCE REQUIRED. 


The Supreme Court of Washington holds that, however 
it may be in other States where no lien is allowed by stat- 
ute for the haul of teams, in Washington there is a lien 
for the service of teams hired by the day, or at a certain 
price per thousand feet for logs hauled by them, although the 
owners of the teams render no personal service, as the stat- 
ute expressly provides that the owner of any team which 
shall haul, or assist in hauling, any sawlogs, shall have 
a lien upon such logs for the services of the team in hauling 
the same. But where an owner of teams hired out received 
a check for $250 on January 29 from the logging contractor, 
but did not present it at the bank until March 9, when pay- 
ment was refused for want of funds, the contractor having 
during the last week in February exhausted his credit at 
the bank and decamped, the court does not think it 
equitable that a lien should be allowed for that sum. It 
says that if it was inconvenient to leave the camp to present 
the check in person, it does not see why the check could 
not have been presented in the due course of mail. As 
between the maker (contractor) and payee of the check, it 
would mak@ no difference, but when the rights of an inno- 
cent third party intervened, as was the one against whom 
it was sought to enforce the lien, the payee must be charged 
with his own lack of diligence in failing to obtain the pay- 
ment of the check. The lien statute is an equitable one, to 
protect laborers in their hire. It would be far from equitable 
to make such use of it as to enable laborers to collect their 
wages with added costs from the owners of the logs, when 
the logger primarily liable for this hire has given them 


the means of payment which they refuse to take advantage 
of until it is too late, and then attempt to assert their 
claims against innocent third parties, against whom they 
would have had no claim had they acted with due diligence. 
Any one who asserts an equitable claim must act fairly and 
proceed with diligence, or he will lose it—Hunt y. Pan- 
handle Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 120 Pac. R. 538. 


THE LUMBERMAN POET 

















Gosh, I was mad at him today !— 
The kid thet lives acrost the way. 

I was so mad I thought of all 

The names thet I would like to call 
That kid, an’ thought of ev’rything 
I’d like to do to him, by jing! 

I thought I’d like to kill his cat 
An’ smash his Sunday-meetin’ hat 
An’ break his boat an’ bust his kite— 
Oh, I was mad at him all right. 
Gosh, I was mad! 


Gosh, I was mad at him enough 

To do a lot of other stuff: 

I thought I’d go an’ tell his dad 

About the time—Gosh, I was mad!— 
About the time he skipped away 
From school an’ fished fer perch all day. 
I would-a told it on him, too, 

But, when at last I got all through 
A-thinkin’ things to spoil his fun, 

I couldn’t think just what he done 
To make me mad. 


THE FISHING HOLE. 
I know a dandy place to fish, 
The kind of place thet makes you wish 
There never was no work er school, 
An’ all you had to do was fool 
Around all day with line an’ pole 
An’ pull ’em out of that there hole. 


The crick is swifter there a lot 

But, to one side, there is a spot 
Among the boulders by the hill, 

An’ there the water’s always still. 
There water-beetles like to ride, 

An’ there is where the big ones hide. 


A bunch of spruce an’ cedar grows 
3eside the fishin’ hole an’ throws 
Its shade across that little pool 





An’ keeps it always dark an’ cool 
The hottest days—I tell you what 
There ain’t no better fishin’ spot! 


An’ all you need is just a fly 

An’ keep it sort of driftin’ by 

So it will ketch the fishes’ eyes 
An’, jiminy, how they will rise! 
There ain’t no place on all the crick 
The big ones seems to be so thick. 


The poorest fisherman, I guess, 
Could go up there an’ git a mess; 
An’ all you need is line an’ pole 
To pull ’em out of that there hole. 
What’s that? Where is it? 

—Well, 
You needn’t think I’m goin’ to tell! 


QUERY AND COMMENT 


Expeditious Business Systems. 


New York, July 9.—Realizing more and more the need of 
thorough business methods in handling our mill operations, 
we write asking if there is not some other system than 
that recently referred to in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. We 
ask this as we want to make comparisons of several sys- 
tems for keeping a correct method of daily sales before we 
decide on just what proposition is best fitted for our needs. 

MANUFACTURER. 

[There are several concerns manufacturing registers 
and business systems which greatly simplify business 

details in the operation of lumber mills or wholesale or 
retail lumberyards, and in this connection the ‘‘Egry 
System for Lumber Dealers’’ should be carefully con- 
sidered before a choice of a business system is made. 
This system is manufactured by the Egry Register Co., 
of Dayton, Ohio, and the concern makes some specialty 
for every department of every business. Egry registers 
are made in 50 styles and sizes. Any dealer, no maiter 
in what phase of the lumber industry he is engaged, 
finds his business subdivided into various departments, 
surrounded by many details, and in making a choice of 
a business system must chose one sufficiently broad and 
exceedingly far reaching so as capably to take care of 
those details in order to overcome the possibility of 
losses, leaks and confusion. The Egry concern has made 
a careful study of the lumber business and has devised 
its systems to meet lumber transactions. This concern, 
in providing a dealer with a method whereby he knows 
just what is occurring daily in his business, has devised 
the Egry estimating system, manifolder, roll record 
register, auditor, post binder, loose sheet holder, besides 
forms for practically any other transaction that may 
occur in the trade. By the estimating system can be 
determined exactly what material is to be used, and 
estimates on each job that is figured can be filed alpha- 
betically in a vertical letter file. The manifolder should 
be in the same department as the estimator, issuing 
estimate blanks in triplicate, one copy of which would 
be sent to the party desiring the estimate, the duplicate 
copy being retained in the estimating office and the 
third copy being filed in the general office in a binder 
supplied for that purpose. Such a system insures the 
business man against error and gives him opportunity 
for filing his orders with decided accuracy. Then there is 
the order system, which is almost a necessity. If a yard, 
only, is operated, it suggests the issuing of orders in 
triplicate, the original copy being made sufficiently wide 
to accommodate all necessary prices and terms, dupli- 
cate and triplicate copies being made sufficiently narrow 
to avoid this confidential information going to 
the yard. The duplicate copy is sent to the yardman 
showing the quantity that is ordered, the class of mate- 
rial, size, ete. There is a column provided at the right 
of the form in which the yardman inserts figures show- 
ing the quantity of material that he has delivered to the 
shipping department or to the teamster and takes a 
receipt for that material so delivered. This receipt is 
secured by the signing of the duplicate copy referred to. 

The triplicate copy is known as the ‘‘shipper’s order.’’ 
Here the material is recounted or remeasured and exam- 
ined, the result of the finding being inserted in the 
column to the right of the form. The yardman’s copy 
as well as the shipper’s copy is returned to the oftice 
at the close of each day’s business and is filed in the 
same binder together with the original copy of the same 
serial number. In the event of any dispute arising there 
is always before the dealer a complete knowledge of 
exactly what has been delivered on each order, as it 
affords a means of checking shipments. If a mill is 
operated in connection, it is suggested that four copies 
be made, the extra copy being the mill copy, to be sub- 
mitted to the superintendent, who is thereby guided in 
manufacturing the product. 

In delivery and billing there are two systems, the one 
known as the delivery, the other as the billing, and, if 
combined, known as the delivery-billing system. The 
systems of this concern avoid a lot of unnecessary rewrit- 
ing, prevent to a pronounced degree the possibility of 
errors, give dispatch to business and simplify the method 
of bookkeeping. 

In the delivery system the shipping clerk issues the 
delivery tickets in triplicate form, sends the original 
and duplicate along with the driver; the original serv- 
ing the purpose of a memorandum of delivery and is 
left with the purchaser; the duplicate copy is signed by 
the receiving party and is accordingly returned to the 
office. The triplicate copy is delivered at the office by 
the shipping clerk, as from this delivery ticket the 
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invoice is rendered. The duplicate and triplicate of 
the same serial number are filed on the post binder. 
‘The tickets are carried in holders of a size to correspond 
with the size of the ticket. In case of dispute the ticket 
showing the signature of the party receipting the goods 
can be gotten from the file for reference. This estab- 
lishes the fact that delivery was made and at what time. 
Under the delivery-billing system the two are combined 
in one in a practical way, there being four different 
copies, the original being the invoice, the duplicate 
being the ledger, and the triplicate being the delivery 
ticket, the last one being signed on the stub, this stub 
detached and handed to the driver, who returns it to the 
oftice for filing. The fourth copy is the file copy. The 
shipping clerk delivers to the office his copy of the 
order, showing that he has delivered the goods to the 
driver. These four forms are issued at one writing 
without the handling of carbon or changing of station- 
ery, and the entire form is filled in with the exception of 
the price and the extension. Forms are removed from 
the register, the delivery ticket is given to the driver, 
the fourth copy is passed for the files—that is, if the 
prices and extensions are not required; but in the event 
extensions are necessary the forms 1, 2 and 4 are passed 
to the price clerk or to that person who handles this 
particular part of the work. Carbon is placed between 
the three forms, the price and extensions inserted, the 
original invoice mailed the same day the delivery is made 
to the customer, the duplicate passed to the bookkeeper 
and the fourth copy to the files. 

The main purpose of the Egry system is to reduce 
clerical work, and secure accuracy without extra labor 
being involved. The concern also manufactures record 
registers which fit the needs of a large number of lum- 
ber concerns, and also the Egry cash system which com- 
mends itself for favorable consideration, giving a thor- 
ough accounting of all cash sales.. A purchasing system 
is also provided. In a shipping department such a sys- 
tem would be found invaluable to any lumber concern.— 
EDITORS. | 


IN THE EASTERN FIELD 














There seems to be an inclination on the part of a num- 
ber of estimable authorities seriously to, doubt the stabil- 
ity or continuance of the general improvement lately 
noticeable throughout almost all branches of the lumber 
trade. They assert, and not without reason, that already 
the movement has shown a decided tendency to flatten 
out, and that inasmuch as the political situation is 
undoubtedly a menace there is every reasonable indica- 
tion that the boomlet which we have so hopefully ex- 
pected has been seriously retarded, if not altogether 
killed. 

This deduction is only partly tenable, as is very likely 
to be the case where any conclusion is drawn solely from 
conditions which are likely to be only temporary. It is 
true that the volume of business now being offered is not 
equal to that of 30 or 60 days ago, but it would be 
unwise to conclude that this fact alone indicates a sub- 
sidence of the broad improvement now under way. 
There are other conditions, basic of character and rela- 
tively of more importance than this, which entirely sub- 
stantiate the assertion that this pause is not necessarily 
the culmination of the advance or first evidence of a 
decline, but that it is merely the natural interim between 
: series of advances which, collectively, constitute the 

oom. 

It is only consistent to expect such periods after each 
unusual absorption by the market, and the far-sighted 
will recognize the significance of the breathing spell 
afforded to accumulate a new surplus against the future 
continuance of the rise. The evidences of a ‘‘ creeping 
bull market,’’ predicted in these columns some time ago, 
have become so clear as to be unmistakable. The present 
lull is temporary, providing simply an inevitable feature 
of the advance, and presents nothing except the prob- 
ability of a period of renewed activity in the near future. 

Basie conditions in the lumber business today favor a 
continued general expansion of trade and eventually a 
genuine boom. It is inevitable. It should be with us 
now. Every month it is held in unnatural abeyance by 
political or other reasons that augur for it additional 
momentum when finally it is under way. With produc- 
tion at its present status, should a majority of American 
tailroads suddenly come into the market for the bulk 
of their annual requirements they would face an acute 
lumber famine within six months. The growing demand 
has so stimulated production, however, that it is rapidly 
mcreasing in volume and under ordinary conditions 
attendant on the advance should keep pace with the 
mereased demand. 

The price of stumpage is advancing rapidly. Good 
stumpage within reasonable haul of a railroad is becom- 
img scarce. Timber tracts which have been regarded as 
a dead item for the last two years have now become a 
live asset. Cruisers are taking on work in advance. ‘The 
portable mill salesman is once more abroad in the land 
and doing a lucrative business. In the face of an almost 
uiversal decline of industrial and railway bonds, tim- 
ber bonds remain strong and the demand among con- 
Servative investors for paper secured by timberlands is 
growing daily more encouraging. These conditions are 

asic, not merely contributory; they are actual, not 
Superficial, and they exhibit the indubitable evidence of 
4 continued expansion in trade and the probability of 
an actual boom in the lumber business within a reason- 
ably short time. It is of course impossible to predict 
with any degree of accuracy the time or extent of the 
Period, but it is very likely to be the culmination of the 
Movement now under way, which will reach its height, 
after temporary setbacks occasioned by the impending 
Political imbroglio, early in the coming year. Now is 





the appointed time for accumulation and for prepara- 
tion. The lumber trade has weathered its lean years with 
a most commendable grace and optimism and no _ par- 
ticipant in any other line of industry will begrudge that 
lumber, like copper, at last is coming into its own. 


SASH AND DOOR TRADE 


Last month was better, so far as the volume of busi- 
ness was concerned, then any corresponding month for 
several years. About July 1 trade is usually expected 
to show a decided falling off, but this year was a 
notable exception, possibly owing to the fact that the 
sash and door trade was fully a month late in starting. 
Further evidence of prosperity is found in the firmness 
and the more general uniformity of prices, which are 
unusually good for midsummer. Added to all this, 
there has been the promise, and the fulfillment thereof, 
of good crops, the early grains turning out generally 
well, and the later harvest promising a most abundant 
yield. July holds promise of a continuation of the 
excellent prospects reported for June, trade being 
greatly stimulated by the continued activity of build- 
ing. 

Chicago wholesalers report demand steady, especially 
for local consumption, the building industry being at 
its height. Much of the building going on in Chicago 
and its suburbs is of a character that calls for the 
class of work turned out by the local factories, which 
are accordingly running full time with orders ahead 
and months of brisk trade before them. There is also 
a large volume of odd work going out to the retail 
trade, and the large stock factories are active generally 
= oe up and shipping stock goods to the jobbing 
rade. 

Factories of Minneapolis and St. Paul are kept fairly 
busy shipping out orders and have considerable busi- 
ness on their books. They report that business has 
not been heavy to date, but the volume is fairly satis- 
factory, and the prospects are improving. City trade 
is good and prices are on an upward trend. 

The sash, door and blind trade of Baltimore, Md., 
is in the main satisfactory, all of the factories being 
filled with orders and the demands from the builders 
and contractors being such as to insure a continuance 
of a brisk inquiry. Under the circumstances it is 
only natural quotations should take a range which 
yields a fair margin of profit, the returns being such 
as to encourage the manufacturers. Much out-of-town 
work is being received, and all of the plants are run- 
ning full time, with a promise that there will be no 
occasion for a let-up all summer. 

The door mills at Buffalo, N. Y., report about the 
same volume of business as last month, which is as 
much as they are able to look after. Local building 
has been keeping up a satisfactory pace, and there 
is also a good eastern demand. Trade was late in 














starting owing to unfavorable weather, but has shown 
such activity during the last few weeks as to make 
up for the dullness at the beginning of the year. 
Prices are not very satisfactory and a large volume 
of business is necessary to give a fair profit. 

Mills at Cincinnati, Ohio, and its vicinity are all 
busy. The demands of the building contractors are 
as heavy as at any previous time for four years. The 
outlook is bright for a continuation of building oper- 
ations into cold weather and the highest prices are 
being obtained for all kinds of mill work, not only 
because of the strong demand but owing to the high 
prices the planing mills are paying for rough lumber. 
Regular stock sizes are short and the supply is slow in 
arriving from the large manufacturing plants, which 
can not keep up with the demand regardless of the 
fact that they are running to full capacity. Although 
the demand is in excess of supply there is much com- 
petition for business in this section and buyers are 
taking advantage of it wherever possible. However, 
manufacturers who are demanding the price are get- 
ting it and, considering the cost of raw materials, a 
good price is necessary to make a fair profit. 

Although the sash and door business is dull gen- 
erally the St. Louis factories are doing a nice business 
in all classes of sash and mill-work. Special work is 
in better demand than it was a few weeks ago, and 
nearly every St. Louis planing mill is busy. 

Prices are well maintained in the Kansas City ter- 
ritory despite the light demand, but the figures are 
at a lower level than dealers believe will prevail for 
the fall trade. The last week has seen a curtailment 
in demand due, it is believed, to the harvest, on which 
the attention of the country is centered. There is a 
heavy volume of building in Kansas City and in the 
other large towns in that section, but the country 
trade is practically at a standstill. There are, how- 
ever, many inquiries from the country and dealers 
believe they are justified in planning for the largest 
fall trade they have had in several years. 

Sash and door manufacturers at Tacoma, Wash., find 
business active, with a very fair outlook. Special 
work is in good demand. There is a persistent call 
for columns, but competition is so keen as to make 
the prices unsatisfactory and not beginning to keep 
pace with lumber values. 

At San Francisco, Cal., there is still some room for 
improvement in the white pine door trade, although 
there are signs of more activity in the eastern market, 
which takes most of the California product. There 
should be a better demand now that the presidential 
nominations have been made. The big door plants in 
the mountains in some cases have increased their rate 
of production almost to normal and in the Santa Clara 
Valley doors are being manufactured at the usual rate 
for the summer building demand. 

The window glass situation has lost none of its 
strength. Factories are. closed and the surplus has 
been steadily used up, with the result that prices are 
decidedly firm. 





SOME CONSTRUCTION TIMBERS OF THE 
PHILIPPINES. 


[By H. N: Whitford, Ph.D., Forester, Chief of Division of Investigation, Philippine Bureau of Forestry. | 


VII. GUIJO. 

Guijo is one of the largest trees in the Philippines. 
It will reach a hight of 180 feet and a diameter of 5 to 
7 feet. It has a straight, regular bole, strongly but- 
tressed, that will yield five to seven 16-foot logs. Guijo 
is found throughout the Philippines and can be con- 
sidered as abundant. It is tolerant of shade. 

Guijo has a bark one-sixth to one-fifth inch thick. 
Long exposed bark is light brown with corky pustules 
and sheds in scroll-shaped or nearly rectangular patches. 
Freshly exposed bark is cinnamon brown. The inner 
bark is light reddish brown and stringy in texture. The 





LEAVES AND FRUIT CLUSTER OF GUIJO. 


leaves are simple, alternate, from 3 to 8 inches long and 
from 1% to 3 inches wide. They are usually smooth. 
The heartwood is ashy red to brownish red and is sur- 
rounded by a thin cylinder of very light colored sapwood. 
Guijo has a fairly straight grain but is inclined to warp 
unless properly seasoned. A cubic foot of the dry wood 
will weigh between 40 and 45 pounds. The wood is hard, 
fairly durable and one of the most useful general con- 
struction timbers in the islands. It will retail in the 
Manila market for $45 to $65 a thousand board feet. 
In house construction it is used. for flooring, : joists, 
rafters, posts, doors, sills, window frames; in shipbuild- 
ing it is used for beams, booms, decking, keels, masts 
and side planking; in carriage making it is especially 


valuable for hubs, rims and spokes. It is also used for 


furniture, docks, telegraph poles, piling, agricultural 
implements, vats and barrels. 
Guijo (gui’-ho) is the only general common name. It 








TRUNK, BARK AND LEAVES OF GUIJO. 


has. the: Scientific name Shorea guijo and belongs to the 
Dipteroearp (Dipterocarpacee) family. 


"This is the seventh of a series of articles prepared by Dr. 
Whitford. vii . 
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STIRRING UP LABOR TROUBLES IN THE SOUTH. 


Brotherhood of Timber Workers Actively Pursuing a Pernicious Course—Disturbances Fathered by a Demagog — 
Violence and Murder at Louisiana Plants; State Troops on Guard. | 


PERNICIOUS ACTIVITY OF ‘‘INDUSTRIAL’’ 
WORKERS. 


[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


New ORLEANS, LA., July 6.—William D. Haywood, 
president of the Industrial Workers of the World, and 
member of the executive committee and propagandist of 
the Socialist Party of America, was interviewed by a 
staff representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to-day 
about many alleged deplorable conditions existing among 
the sawmill laborers of the South, and of the plans of 
the Brotherhood of Timber Workers to remedy these con- 
ditions. Haywood recently left Denver, Colo., to lead 
the campaign for the Brotherhood of Timber Workers, 
backed by the Industrial Workers of the World, to 
organize the sawmill workers of the South. Haywood 
admitted that the Brotherhood of Timber Workers is 
getting ready to strike a decisive blow. He has within 
the week addressed gatherings of mill employees at 
several important sawmill towns in Louisiana, and is 
prepared to go into Mississippi. ; : 

As to the alleged creed of the Industrial Workers of 
the World Haywood said that while the organization 
had nothing to do with originating it yet it was unde- 
niably a proper ‘‘war measure.’’? The creed attributed 
to the organization follows: 


1. That workmen are to use any and all tactics that 
will get the results sought with the least possible expendi- 
ture of time and energy. 

2. The question of right and wrong is not to be con- 
sidered. 

3. The avenging sword is to be unsheathed with all 
hearts resolved on victory or death. 

4. The workmen are to help themselves when the time 
comes. 

5. No agreement with an employer of labor is to be 
considered by the worker as sacred or inviolate. 

6. ‘The worker is to produce inferior goods and kill time 
in getting tools repaired and in attending to repair work, 
all by silent understanding. 

7. The worker is to look forward to the day when he 
will contiscate the factories and drive out the owners. 

8 The worker is to get ready to cause national indus- 
trial paralysis with a view of confiscating all industries, 
meantime taking forcible possession of all things that he 
may need. 

9. Strikers are to disobey and to treat with contempt 
all judicial injunctions. 


Ostensibly Haywood was sent south to deliver a series 
of lectures on socialism, but he admitted that the real 
object of his trip is to impel interest in the Brotherhood 
of Timber Workers and to prepare for the big battle 
which, he says, shortly will be started. To this end he 
has visited several of the sawmills. In his speech last 
evening Haywood paid particular attention to the ‘‘lum- 
ber trust,’’? which, he intimated, owned all the timber 
and all the men who work the timber into lumber, body, 
soul and breeches. But he admitted in the interview that 
there was no ‘‘lumber trust.’’ He said he knew that 
the lumbermen wished there were a trust. ‘‘And I wish 
there were, too,’’ he said. 


Ear to the Ground. 


Asked how the Brotherhood of Timber Workers is 
getting along, Haywood answered, ‘‘Fine,’’ but declined 
to give an idea of the present strength of the organiza- 
tion. He said that any one who cared to know what the 
organization was doing and expected to do had better 
keep his ear to the ground. When asked if the organi- 
zation counseled violence in trying to secure reforms he 
replied: ‘‘Is it any worse for us to use violence than 
it is for the operators to do so?’’ adding that he was 
prepared to back up with proofs anything he said in 
regard to violence on the part of the operators. Asked 
why the workers were being urged by himself and others 
to make demands at the mills at this particular time 
Haywood replied: ‘‘Because the mills are beginning 
to make money again and this is the time to make a 
demand. And the men know it.’’ He admitted he knew 
the millmen were trying hard to recover from the depres- 
sion that they had been in for a long time, and this was 
one of the chief reasons why the workers thought it a 
good time to strike. 

In his speech here last night Haywood said: 

Conditions existing among the workers in this most im- 
portant industry truly beggar description. There are towns 
in the lumber districts where the workers, both black and 
white, are held in what is practically a condition of peon- 
age. High board fences, topped with barbed wire, have 
been built around the mills and entrance to the premises 
by a stranger is almost impossible. 

Lumber owners understand the unrest that prevails 
among the workers, and are using every means to prevent 
them from organizing. In order to more effectively do this, 
the members of the Southern Sawmill Operators’ Associa- 
tion have established a blacklist, which, along with other 
radical and drastic measures, is used to prevent and stop 
organization. 


Haywood declared that every man employed by any 
member of the Southern Sawmill Operators’ Association 
is compelled to sign a record blank which gives the name 
and location of the mill or mills where he had previously 
worked since January, 1911. ‘‘The age and color of the 
applicant must be stated, as well as the capacity in 
which he was employed, wages paid and all information 
concerning himself and his family,’’ he said. ‘‘On each 
of the blanks is a record note, ‘Have you reason to 
believe that he sympathizes with or is a member of the 
Timber Workers of the World?’ A complete record of 








all the men employed in the territory embraced by the 
Southern Lumber Operators’ Association, comprising the 
States of Arkansas, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, Texas and Louisiana, is kept at the 
headquarters of the association at Alexandria, the prin- 
cipal object of which is to establish a clearing-house for 
sawmill labor.’’ He continued in this strain: 

As the operators realize that with the coming of a labor 
organization the system of peonage that is now firmly estab- 
lished will be wiped out—if not by direct efforts of the 
Brotherhood of Timber Workers, certainly by public aversion 
to such an institution as peonage. The “lumber trust” is 
doing everything in its power to kill the movement. 

I have been informed of many instances where workers 
were refused the privilege of quitting their employment and 
forced to continue at work under protest. The same ends 
are obtained by holding back the wages of the men, the 
general custom being to retain at least one week’s salary 
while the pay days, generally ee are once a month. 
In the interval a man in need of money or supplies is 
compelled to accept checks, payable in merchandise. 

Haywood branded as pernicious, un-American and out- 
rageous the common practices of the lumber camp com- 
missaries. The insurance system employed by some of 
the lumber companies was rapped by the lecturer, who 
contended that the companies are carrying it on for 
profit and at the expense of the men and without regard 
to the law. He pointed out the objections of the employees 
to the insurance feature, contending that it did not insure 
the men. Haywood reviewed the action of the Southern 
Sawmill Operators’ Association in closing down 46 mills 
last year ‘‘to effect a shutout.’’ He contended that the 
action of the millmen will not stop the organization of 
the men, and that their future depends upon united 
action and organization to overcome the abuses which 
he claimed exist. 


Looking Backward. 


William D. Haywood, the radical labor leader and 
socialist who, as president of the Industrial Workers 
of the World, is in the South aiding in the organization 
of the mill workers, is perhaps best known in a public 
way as one of the defendants charged with the murder 
of former Goy. Frank Steunenberg, of Idaho, at Caldwell 
on December 30, 1905. Haywood, who at the time was 
secretary and treasurer of the Western Federation of 
Miners, was implicated in the murder conspiracy by the 
confession of Harry Orchard, who after his arrest not 
only admitted that he placed the bomb which killed the 
former governor at the gate of his Caldwell home but 
was also a party to a dozen or so other murders or 
murder plots that took place during the long period 
of mining labor troubles which threw Colorado and 
Idaho into a reign of terror. Orchard in his confes- 
sion of the Steunenberg murder implicated men in the 
‘‘inner circle’’ of the Western Federation of Miners, 
declaring that in placing the bomb that killed the 
former governor he was simply carrying out orders 
of Haywood, Charles H. Moyer, president of the federa- 
tion, and George H. Pettibone, former member of the 
executive board. He declared the plots were hatched 
in Haywood’s room in Denver. In spite of the confes- 
sion of Orchard, Haywood was acquitted. 

Haywood was freed by a jury at Caldwell July 28, 

1907, after a trial which had continued many weeks. 
The other defendants were never brought to trial. ‘“Dur- 
ing the reign of terror in the mining districts of the two 
western States a few years back, which began in the 
Coeur d’Alene district and spread to Cripple Creek and 
Telluride, several prominent persons were marked for 
slaughter, according to the confession of Orchard. 
Among the marked persons were Governor Peabody, of 
Colorado; Chief Justice Gabbert, of the Colorado 
supreme court; Justice Goddard, of the same court, and 
the late D. H. Moffat, railroad president and mine owner. 
The labor troubles in these two States took on a serious 
aspect when 800 miners rode on a train to Warner, Idaho, 
and destroyed with bombs the mining plant of the 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan corporation. The reign of terror 
ended six years later with the slaying of former Gov- 
ernor Steunenberg, and in that period of six years 21 
persons were murdered, thousands of dollars’ worth of 
property was destroyed, and the two States spent mil- 
lions of dollars in trials and affording protection to life 
and property. Following the acquittal of Haywood he 
was removed as secretary and treasurer of the Western 
Federation of Miners and in that capacity was suc- 
ceeded by Ernest Mills. Followirg a lecture tour 
throughout the country in which he avowed the cause of 
socialism, he was shorn of his power as organizer and 
solicitor for the federation. During his lectures on 
socialism he was listened to by thousands of persons and 
since then he has been considered one of the most promi- 
nent socialists in the country. 
* In his trial on the charge of murder at the little court- 
house at Caldwell, Haywood was defended by Clarence 
Darrow, who was chief attorney for the defense in tlie 
Los Angeles (Cal.) Times dynamite case and who is now 
on trial charged with planning jury bribery in connection 
with that famous case. Haywood was a prominent 
factor in the recent Lawrenceville (Mass.) strike, in 
which the Industrial Workers of the World played a lead- 
ing part. Persons who have observed Haywood’s man- 
ner closely describe him as appearing cynical, bitter 
and cruel, and one whose utterances show no respect for 
the courts, judges or law and order in any form when 
such a thing interferes with some of his ideas concerning 
the rights of workers. 


LABOR TROUBLE TAKES SERIOUS TURN. 
[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

SHREVEPORT, LA., July 8.—The first real clash in the 
sawmill districts of the South over attempts to organ- 
ize workers as members of the Brotherhood of Timber 
Workers occurred on Sunday, resulting in three deaths. 
Three persons were fatally injured, seventeen were 
seriously hurt and there were 10 arrests. The clash 
took place at Grabow, Calcasieu Parish, 40 miles from 
Lake Charles, in the heart of the yellow pine district 
of Louisiana. The clashing forces were about 100 
union men led by President A. L. Emerson, of the 
Brotherhood of Timber Workers, and 25 nonunion men 
who are employees of the Galloway Lumber Co. 

The battle took place in front of the office of the 
Galloway company and during its progress of 10 min- 
utes many shots were fired. The invading force led by 
Emerson had come from De Ridder, 4 miles away, 
which has been the scene of much recent activity 
of the union workers. This activity has been aroused 
chiefly by William D. Haywood, president of the 
Industrial Workers of the World, who a few years 
ago was tried and acquitted on a charge of being a 
member of a conspiracy which ended with the murder 
of former Gov. Steunenberg, of Idaho. Haywood is of a 
type representing the most radical of labor organizing 
methods and neither he nor the organization which 
he represents as president has either the sanction or 
even the friendship of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The demonstration of the union men started at 
Grabow with Emerson attempting to make a speech. 
When Emerson got up to speak the 25 loyal Galloway 
mill hands showed their displeasure by rapping on 
tins, saws and making loud noises in various ways. 
During the time when Emerson was attempting to 
throw his voice above the din the loyal mill workers 
were making a shot was fired. In a moment all was 
confusion and the battle was on. The loyal mill men 
hurried to the office of the lumber concern and ob- 
tained firearms which had been placed there in case 
they were needed. The firing was soon general and 
the battle waged furiously for about 10 minutes. It 
came to a sudden end when Emerson and his forces 
retreated and took refuge in a nearby woods. Two 
of their number had been instantly killed, while one 
of the mill workers was slain. Those killed outright 
were Roy Martin and Cates Hill, union workers from 
De Ridder, and A. L. Vincent, an employee of the 
Galloway mill. L. Brown and J. Phillips, two union 
men, and Bud Heckman, a farmer, were the most 
seriously wounded and it is thought that they can 
not live. Heckman was not a participant, but was 
injured while driving by the mill at the time the 
battle was at its height. 


Arrests Made. 


As a result of this serious labor disturbance Emerson 
together with nine others is in the parish jail at Lake 
Charles. Eight of these are charged with murder, Emer- 
son having two charges against him. Two others are 
charged with inciting a riot. Those under arrest aside 
from Emerson are F. E. Ezell, H. E. Turner, Paul Gallo- 
way, John Galloway, B. E. Speauel, R. S. Green, 
L. Perry, John Perry and R. Perry. The latter two are 
the prisoners charged with inciting riot. Some of the 
prisoners were severely wounded during the fighting. 
Judge Overton has ordered a special session of the 
grand jury to probe the matter and Sheriff Reid and 
his aids are doing their best to handle the situation 
and seek to prevent any recurrence of the trouble. 
Gov. Hall authorized Sheriff Reid to call out Company 
K of the Louisiana National Guard, but when the 
company reached De Ridder Sheriff Reid had the sit- 
uation well in hand and their services were not needed. 

After Emerson found it necessary to retreat with 
his forces into the woods at Grabow, he returned to 
De Ridder, where he was placed under arrest. The 
less seriously injured among the Emerson forces were 
cared for at a farmhouse, and those able to travel 
made their way through the woods to public roads 
several miles abave Grabow and then went to their 
homes. The outbreak at Grabow is the result of a 
disturbing situation in the mills, which has been crit- 
ical for some time. However, the presence of Haywood 
in Louisiana has aroused the union timber workers 
to a bitter stage and the climax was reached on Sun- 
day. Only great precautions on the part of the sheriff 
and his aids and the fear of having troops placed in 
the district can prevent further outbreaks. The sit- 
uation is serious at several other points and condi- 
tions are being watched closely by the authorities. 
The lines between the loyal operators and the striking 
workers are now drawn further apart than at any 
other time since the inception of the organized move- 
ment. 

The Brotherhood Repudiated. 


The American Federation of Labor, under which the 
labor unions in numerous localities here have been 
organized, has nothing to do with the Brotherhood of 
Timber Workers, which is being aided in this fight by 
the Industrial Workers of the World. In an article 
published recently T. J. Greer, president of the Lou- 
isiana State Federation of Labor, explained the line 
of distinction existing between the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Industrial Workers of the 
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World. He says that the Industrial Workers of the 
World not only carries on organization methods which 
the American Federation of Labor can not indorse 
but also aims to destroy the efficiency of any union 
that is affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. <A part of the article says: 


The Industrial Workers of the World now has its secret 
agents working not only in Shreveport but in all localities 
that are organized under the American Federation of Labor, 
with this purpose in view: The destruction of organized 
labor, thereby to weaken and destroy its usefulness. No 
member of a trades union or any organization of union 
men or women in this country indorses the I. W. W. or any 
of its principles, headed and directed as it is by such per- 
sons as Haywood, Pettibone, Moyer and Emma Goldman, 
who in the opinion of all union men and women are 
anarchists, 

A few days ago Haywood challenged J. H. Kirby, one 
of the big mill operators, to a debate, but Mr. Kirby de- 
clined to debate with such a person as he considers ‘Hay- 
wood to be. Lumbermen are greatly aroused and excite- 
ment is running high in the mill districts for fear that 
additional outbreaks may occur. When the results of the 
disturbance at Grabow on Sunday were communicated to 


Haywood at New Orleans, where at the time he was 
closeted with one of his lieutenants, Covington Hall, he 
promptly placed the whole blame on the mill operators, 
declaring that the “gun men” in the pay of the operators 
precipitated the riot. W. H. Creel, staff correspondent of 
a labor paper of St. Louis which has been particularly 
active in its denunciation of the mill owners, reached 
Lake Charles Sunday evening after an exciting experience 
at Oakdale. He was to have delivered an address there, 
but the authorities would not permit it in view of the 
existing high tension. Guards at all the sawmills north 
of Lake Charles have been doubled and every effort will 
be made to prevent vandalism. 


A CASE OF LOOKING FOR TROUBLE. 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., July 8.—The riot provoked by the 
activity of the Brotherhood of Timber Workers at the 
Galloway Lumber Co.’s plant in Grabow yesterday after- 
noon, caused little surprise here, as a clash of this sort 
has been expected for some time. The brotherhood 
brought in Haywood and other agitators of his class 
recently, and inflammatory speeches have been delivered 
in both New Orleans and in some of the lumber towns. 





Virtual defeat of the socalled union last year has in- 
tensified the bitterness of its leaders. A strike has been 
called at the Galloway mill, which a short time later 
resumed with nonunion labor. Yesterday a body of 
unionists, led by Emerson, went to Grabow to harangue 
the working employees. It appears that their visit was 
not appreciated by the employees themselves. Hard 
words were exchanged and the riot followed. It is not 
clear where the blame for the overt act lies, but all of 
the accounts of the affair indicate that the unionists 
went to Grabow prepared for trouble, whether they were 
looking for it or not. Tonight’s advices report all 
quiet. One militia company was ordered home and it is 
expected that the remaining command will be returned 
to its station tomorrow. A number of arrests have been 
made and the matter will be threshed out in the courts. 
Local spokesmen for the brotherhood denounce the gov- 
ernor for dispatching State troops to maintain order, 
but his prompt and vigorous action is widely and em- 
phatically commended by the general public. 





WOODEN SHINGLES FIGHT SUBSTITUTES IN TEXAS. 


Manufacturers Seek Repeal of a Prohibitive Ordinance in Houston—The Recent Alabama Parallel—Arguments of 
the Southern Cypress Association —Home Building Affected Adversely. 


[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

Houston, Tex., July 17.—The stage is set at Houston, 
Tex., for a battle which means much to the shingle trade 
in particular, and the whole lumber industry in general. 
It is a fight which the lumbermen of Houston are about 
to make for the repeai of the ordinance which was 
passed by the city council immediately following the big 
fire in that city. The ordinance is similar to the one 
which came up before the city commission of Birming- 
ham, Ala., a short time ago, providing that all build- 
ings within the corporate limits be covered with metal 
roofs. The Houston ordinance was passed at a time when 
the public mind was aflame over the disastrous five- 
million-dollar blaze. The Birmingham ordinance was 
the combined effort of the wood substitute people, it 
was charged, to strike an effective blow at their products’ 
most formidable adversary—the wood shingle. How the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association first saw 
the danger and met it with prompt argument, resulting 
in the ultimate pigeon-holing of the measure, is a matter 
of record. 

As Secretary George E. Watson said: 

We did not for a moment go into this Birmingham game 
merely because cypress shingles, or any other kind of shin- 
gles, had been attacked. There was a principle involved, 
which principle was that all substitutes for wood had com- 
bined against wood, and there was, furthermore, a political 
frame-up which was merely an indication of similar frame- 
ups to be expected in other localities. Shingles, from our 
point of view, were merely an incident, but as a matter of 
course the fight had to be made on shingles. 

Mr. Watson, who has followed the events in connection 
with the metal roofing ordinance closely, says that during 
the several months which have passed since the Houston 
people passed the ordinance the citizens of that city 
have had an opportunity to wake up and see the effects 
of it. The Birmingham campaign gave them some new 
ideas, with the result that the Jumbermen of Houston 
are now organizing to compel the rescinding of the 
ordinance. It was June 11 that the city fathers of 
Birmingham were confronted with the following ordi- 
nance which they were called upon to pass: 


Ordinance. 


AN ORDINANCE TO ESTABLISH FIRE District No. 3 IN THE 
City OF BIRMINGHAM, AND TO REGULATE THE CONSTRUC- 
WION AND REPAIRING OF WOODEN SHINGLES AND COM- 
BUSTIBLE ROOFING ‘THEREIN, 

Be it ordained by the board of commissioners of the city of 
Birmingham, as follows: 

Section 1. That first district No. 3 is hereby established, 
and shall consist of all that portion of the city of Birming- 
— Pel embraced or contained in the several fire districts 

and 2. 

Section 2. From and after October 1, 1912, it shall be 
unlawful for any person, firm or corporation to build, con- 
struct or renew any wood shingle or combustible roofing 
on any building or structure in fire district No. 3 of the 
city of Birmingham, which is within — feet of any other 
building or structure, providing that nothing herein con- 
tained shall prohibit the repairing of any wooden shingle 
when less than — per cent thereof is damaged by fire or 
otherwise, but if an entire new roof is needed, same shall 
not be repaired or renewed in part except with fire resisting 
material, notwithstanding less than — per cent thereof 
has been damaged or destroyed. 


_ Section 8. The following roofing material shall be con- 
sidered fireproof or incombustible within the meaning of 
this ordinance, viz., metal, slate, tile, brick, cement, asbestos, 
rubberoid, and such materials as may be approved from 
time to time by this board. 

Section 4. Any roofing built or constructed on any build- 
ing or other structure in violation of any provision of this 
ordinance is hereby declared to be a public nuisance, and 
it shall be unlawful for the owner thereof to fail to «abate 
the same within ten days after notice of the fire department 
and same may also be removed or abated by the will of the 
city at the expense of the owner of such property. 

Section 5. Nothing herein contained shall be construed 
to authorize the construction or renewal of any roof, of any 
kind ‘or character, or any part thereof, on any building or 
structure, or at any location in said city where same is now 
prohibited by any ordinance, resolution or law of the city 
of Birmingham. 

Section 6. Any person, firm or corporation violating any 
provision of this ordinance shall be punished as provided 
in section 1216 of the Code of Alabama. 


A Cry That Was Heard. 


The lumbermen of Birmingham let out a ery. The 
cry was heard by the Seuthern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association, and without an instant’s delay that or- 
ganization got busy. The time was short to make prep- 
arations for a fight, and the wheels under the ordinance 
had been so well greased that it seemed a hopeless task 











to try to prevent its passage. The wood substitute peo- 
ple had laid their plans well. It seemed easy to swing 
the people into demanding the extinction of the wood 
shingle. Not satisfied with what it would mean if ap- 
plied only to the already established fire districts, which 
were only two in number, the proposed ordinance went 
farther and provided for the establishment of a third 
fire district, to embrace within the three the entire city 
limits of Birmingham. The natural channels of the 
newspapers were resorted to, and almost over night the 
full power of the press blazed away at the poor old 
wood shingle, the object being to create a public senti- 
ment that would demand the passage of the ordinance. 
The unified wood substitute interests of Birmingham fired 
display advertisements against the wood shingle. 

The Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association im- 
mediately began printing advertisements in all the Bir- 
mingham papers. The cypress people not only priuted 
facts regarding the wood shingle against all comers but 
they claimed that Birmingham, by trying to force such 
an obnoxious ordinance down the throats of its citizens, 
was in reality retarding the growth and development of 
the city. 


Effects of the Anti-Wooden Shingle Ordinance. 


it its Birmingham advertisements the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association urged that the adoption of 
the ordinance would close the city’s gates to home- 
seekers, and that the inrush of valuable new citizens 
would be stopped by anti-shingle ‘‘blue laws.’’ Official 
insurance records show that only one-seventh of the total 
fire losses occur on residences and that six-sevenths occur 
where no shingles are ever used. It was pointed out that 
Birmingham’s expansion should be considered superior to 
special interests, and it was charged that the anti-wooden 
shingle agitation was promoted by a special interest. 

The cypress people did not mince matters in making 
their argument. They said: ‘‘The strong hold the 
wooden shingle has on the faith and affection of the 
every-day citizen is convincingly proven by the fact that 
in the present controversy it is the wooden shingle 
(usually cypress, the wood eternal) against the field. 
It must be a pretty good, pretty safe, pretty well-proved, 
economical, longlasting and popular roof-covering that is 
so much preferred by the majority of the people that it 
forces the whole field of its substitutes to combine 
against it in order to survive in the competitive market.’’ 

Other striking paragraphs from the cypress association 
ads are the following: 


Wooden shingle roofs (cypress, the wood eternal, the 
first choice, of course), cost less at the start than any other 
kind of roofing of equal weight, equal endurance and equal 
all-round economic desirability. 

With cypress shingles on your roof your upkeep is the 
lowest of any worth while roof on earth at anywhere near 
the same original cast. You don’t have to recoat with some 
patent preparation that “keeps you coming back for more 
season after season. You don’t have to pad your attic nor 
cork your ears to avoid the deafening rattle when it rains 
or hails. You don’t have to reinforce your roof-framing or 
studding to support the greatly increased weight of any 
sort of substitute roofing that is comparable in durability. 


Heat Does the Damage. 


It is not flames but heat (the degree and duration of it) 
that does the heaviest damage. Heat will destroy, render 
useless as a protection, and precipitate into the furnace any 
sort of “fireproof” roofing you can put on. If it don’t burn 
it cracks, melts or crumples. We have actual photographs 
of case after case—too many to begin to use in this space 
—where structures of steel frame, reinforced concrete, etc., 
with “fireproof” roofs of whatever material, have caved in 
when the supporting structure knuckled or crumbled—and 
the result was. a wreck with not even “kindling wood” as 
salvage (and a doubled labor expense to clear the site for 
rebuilding). : 

Is the average house-owner expected to build his little 
home of steel, with every inch encased in the most costly 
concrete, and then to install a sprinkler system in his cozy 
parlor? How fast would Greater Birmingham materialize 
that way? 

The yal guaranty against the “conflagration hazard” due 
to possible flying embers is to nail on your wooden (cypress) 
shingles with galvanized or copper nails, so they won't rust 
out and become loose. So you'll know that your cypress 
shingles are as snug and tight on your roof years later as 
when put on. ‘That’s the way to cure the “conflagration 
hazard” without putting a stopper on the hopes and plans 
of the modest home-builder—who is the best investment in 
citizenship Birmingham or any other great city can possibly 
make. 

Will Increase Cost of Home Building. 


That this ordinance, if passed, will increase the cost of 
house building there is no doubt. The comparison is not 


only as between the cost of the best grades of cypress shin- 
gles to cover a given size of root and the cost of substitute 
roofing materials to cover the same roof. Had you thought 
of the added cost of the much heavier house framing required 
to sustain the heavier roofing materials? 

A roof of cypress (or other wooden) shingles is light, is 
more durable than any artificial substitute of similar weight, 
and in artistic appearance and architectural finish is not 
approached by any other roofing materials except those 
pases are comparatively so costly as to be out of most men’s 
reach. 

The beauty, ease of handling, price advantage and his- 
torically proven long life of cypress shingles are so uni- 
versally known that they have deprived the proposed anti- 
shingle ordinance of any basis of argument except the 
claim that it will “reduce the fire risk.’’ Yet there is 
nothing in the statistics of fire losses to show that a 
cypress shingle roof is any greater fire risk than many of 
the patented prepared roofings which perhaps need the aid 
of the law to provide them a market in competition with 
cypress. 

An Erroneous Conclusion. 


In advocating the passage of legislation of the character 
proposed, some of its advocates are, in their enthusiasm, apt 
to lead people who are too busy to examine the facts to 
the conclusion that practically all fires in dwellings start 
on the roof and that good old wooden shingles are all to 
blame. As a matter of cold fact the fire insurance statistics 
of the whole country definitely prove that the greatest 
single cause of residence fires is defective flues. (Defective 
flues are not the fault of cypress shingles—nor any other 
shingles.) é 

It is manifest that no matter how incombustible the roof 
covering or finish may be the roof in itself can not protect 
the building from fire loss if the fire starts within the 
building, where almost all fires do start. This because the 
fire will attack the structure which upholds the roof cover- 
ing, and records of fire loss in this country are full of 
instances of disastrous fires where ‘“‘fireproof’’ roofs fall in 
and contribute to the destruction of the building, notwith- 
standing that the. outside covering may be itself actually 
incombustible. 

Everything that makes it more costly and difficult for the 
home inaker to build, or for the land-owner to improve his 
property, has an immediate and permanent effect on land 
values, on rents, on wages, on the security of labor. 

This anti-shingle ordinance is advanced by its advocates 
as a fire prevention measure. This idea is vigorously pro- 
mulgated in the face of the fact that by far the largest 
proportion of losses from fire in municipalities occur in 
eongested business districts where high values are concen- 
trated in limited areas—and where there are no shingles. 


Greatest Number of Fires in Residences. 


It is unquestionably true that a greater number of fires 
occur in residences and dwellings than in any other class 
or kind of buildings. But it is equally true that the losses 
incurred in residences and dwelling are extremely small 
when compared with losses on other classes of buildings. 

This illogical ordinance, if passed, must inevitably increase 
the cost of residence building. It will increase rents. It 
will make it impossible to put an attractive roof on a house 
except at greatly added expense. 

Truly this proposed anti-shingle ordinance is ‘penny wise 
and pound foolish.” It places a heavy tax upon home 
building, which is the root and foundation of municipal 
growth and development of property values. And it does 
this with absolutely no assurance that fire losses will be 
decreased or that insurance premiums will be lowered. 

Although the fight of the lumbermen in the Birming- 
ham case was successful, there is something far deeper 
in this little drama than appears on the surface. This 
improvement on the part of the unified wood substitute 
interests to kill wood was obviously not destined to stop 
at Birmingham. It is a flame of sentiment which is 
being slowly fanned throughout the country, liable to 
break out any place, at any time. It is a blaze which 
the lumbermen must be on the lookout for, and they 
must meet it with as much zest as they would an actual 
fire in their yards. As the West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association stated in its bulletin: 

We must be on the alert, for every time this flame breaks 
out in widely separated parts of the country we can not 
hope for a Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association to 
spring up and spend its money lavishly to give us the 
benefit of its time and experience. We are now forewarned, 
and it will be our fault if we are not forearmed. 


Moribund But Still Dangerous. 


While the Birmingham ordinance was placed on the 
shelf for an indefinite time, presumably to die a linger- 
ing death, yet the fact remains that it is by no means 
dead; it may be taken out of the pigeon-hole any time— 
if the way is once more paved for its passage. This is 
now the care of the lumbermen. It must not be over- 
looked that while the Birmingham ordinance deals only 
with wooden roofs, as does the Houston ordinance, the 
question does not by any means end with the wood 
shingle, but extends to all ramifications of the building 
trade. The whole lumber industry is involved. Thus 
it is that the lumbermen should awake to the danger 
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which menaces their being and lie on their arms, prepared 
at any moment to spring into action as the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association did in the Birming- 
ham case. 

The Houston case now offers a striking parallel. The 
fight in Houston is obviously of further reaching im- 
portance than the one in Birmingham. Should the 
present antiwooden roof ordinance be allowed to stand 
there is no assurance that the Birmingham ordinance 
will not be recalled in time. The lumbermen of Houston 
have been carefully preparing for their fight and, as 


stated in the opening paragraph, the stage is set for 
battle. The opening scene took place this week when 
committees were appointed to go before the mayor and 
commissioners of Houston to ask for a repeal of the 
recently-enacted antiwooden shingle ordinance, and with 
it a division of the paving contracts proposed. 
Immediately after the big fire material men of all lines 
went to Houston. The town is full of them, every one 
of them with some substitute for shingles. Among other 
things, they published broadcast the news that only two 
houses were left unharmed in the fire-swept district, those 


being houses with metal roofs. As a matter of fact, 
several thousand people have visited the scene of the 
fire since its occurrence and have seen for themselves 
that the two houses in question had unpainted cypress 
shingles. Just what the tactics of the two opposing ele- 
ments in the big Houston fight will be has not yet been 
disclosed. But the fight will be a fierce and interesting 
one. The antiwood men, entrenched behind the existing 
ordinance, have much at stake, while the lumbermen have 
to make their case against a handicap of a sweeping 
ordinance. 





TAXATION OF OUR FORESTS AND FOREST LANDS. 


The unjust and unequal taxation of forest lands in the 
United States has been and still is one of the main causes 
for the rapid disappearing of our forests, as much as the 
demand for only the best of the timber, no matter at 
what cost, has been and still is the main cause for the 
waste of timber. 

History tells us that the cause for most of the bloody 
revolutions was the unequal taxation and unequal bear- 
ing of governmental burdens. In our own history the 
War of Independence was brought about by the unjust 
taxation, and the underlying cause for the Civil War was 
nothing more or less than the same thing. Old Mexico 
has and still is fighting for an equalization of taxes and 
governmental burdens. In our country the strife going 
on today between labor and capital, the Government and 
trusts and monopolies is for the equalization of the just 
profits of labor, taxation and bearing equally the bur- 
dens of government. Even in the home life of our people 
the causes for the unrest and the many divorces that 
threaten the American home today are the unequal shar- 
ing of burdens and unjust demands, without due com- 
pensation. All through public life unjustness in one 
form or another has brought and will bring strife, war 
and general unhappiness. 


Unjust Taxation of Forest Lands Being Recognized. 


In many states of the Union there has been waged a 
successful war against the unjust taxation of forests and 
forest land, and the war is spreading to all the States 
that have timbered areas. The reason for this war hav- 
ing not come more quickly or sooner, in all the States, 
is that there has been in times past some means of es- 
cape from paying taxes and bearing burdens. One way 
was to buy off the tax assessor. Another and the one 
most resorted to was to cut the timber and sell it; or 
to sell the timber on the stump; or to sell land and tim- 
ber. In all cases where the land after the timber was 
cut could not be profitably used for agricultural pur- 
poses it was allowed to go back to the State for non- 
payment of taxes. 

If it were the wish of the Government and the people 
to cut down the forests and to dispose of the timber as 
quickly as possible, nothing would be more expeditious 
or more beneficial to bring about this result. For we 
have said in the past and still say to the timber owner: 
“If you do not cut your timber we will tax you so much 
every year and make you pay a compound tax on it until 
you cut it, and if you do not sell it after you cut it we 
will yet tax you on the same until you sell it.” He would 
be foolish to hold the timber under such circumstances, 
and he therefore either sells it on the stump or cuts it 
“~ Sells it . 

Who has ever so much as thought of taxing a farmer 
on his wheat or corn crop while it is growing, day after 
day, until he cuts it, and then also taxing him on his 


[By C. H. Goetz, Forester, Ohio State University.] 
crops until they are sold? But just this is what we are 
doing in many regions of the United States to the man 
that raises a crop of wood or has forest land. We levy a 
compound tax year after year on the growing crop of 
trees. 

One case for illustration: In Franklin County, Ohio, 
not far from Columbus, where the land is of a similar 
character for miles and ‘miles around, two men have each 
a section of land. One man has his land cleared and 
in farm crops, the other has but 100 acres cleared and 
the rest in forest trees—second growth that will not be 
ready for the ax for 40 or 50 years. The cleared land 
under the plow sells for $100 per acre. The farm which 
is all cleared is worth $64,000. The land not cleared and 
still in forest with trees from 40 to 50 years of age sells 
at $75 per acre, making the second farm worth $50,000. 
Now the land in Ohio has to be taxed according to its 
market value. One farmer pays taxes on $64,000, but has 
a yearly income from all of his land. The other farmer 
pays taxes on $50,500 but has a yearly income from only 
100 acres. He is paying taxes on the $40,500 investment 
year after year—a compound tax for 40 or 50 years with- 
out any income. How long, let me ask, will he be able 
to do so unless he can bribe the tax assessor, or unless 
he is not taxed on the market value of his land? He 
— penerey either place the land under the plow or 
sell it. 

If the timber land owners were taxed on one-half the 
value of the land that is in timber, or exempt from taxa- 
tion until the timber was ready for the harvest, they 
would in many instances be induced to leave their land 
in timber, or even to grow timber on waste lands. It 
can be clearly seen that the reason for the deforesta- 
tion and non-reforestation is the question of taxation of 
the land. If a law could be enacted exempting all land 
used for the raising of wood crops, and only taxing the 
crops as they are cut, there would be today or from now 
on much capital invested in this enterprise. This could 
be done on the same plan as is followed out by other co- 
operative business, such as railroads, life insurance etc., 
in which the people holding stocks and bonds look to 
the future for the gain, and such stocks and bonds in 
such forest companies would be indeed rich legacies for 
their posterity, and the forests would be both directly 
and indirectly an unmeasurable benefit to all the people. 

For proof as to the nature of the laws of the different 
States on this subject of forest land taxation you will 
find by looking up the laws of the States that with very 
few exceptions nothing has been done toward the per- 
petuation of the forests. There is no separate schedule 
for the taxation of forest lands. And why? The reason 
is that in times past the forests had been looked upon 
by our forefathers as an enemy to their agricultural, 
their grazing, and other activities and not as a friend, 


and much less as a necessity. They cut, slashed and 
burned to make clearings to enable them to raise their 
crops, and naturally enough they could not be expected 
to make laws that would exempt the forest land from 
taxation for reasons that some men might retain them 
for future use. They even went so far as to permit the 
cutting and burning of the forest where they knew be- 
forehand that the land would be hardly good enough for 
grazing purposes. 


Remedies Sought to Prevent Deforestation. 


But now that the forests in many sections of the coun- 
try are getting scarce, the old way of thinking has 
changed and through experiments it has been shown that 
agriculture, horticulture, grazing, water supply, water 
power, climate and human happiness all depend directly or 
indirectly on the forests, and experience proves there has 
to be a proper balance of forest and agricultural land in or- 
der that agriculture and horticulture be successful and hu- 
man existence be made more comfortable. We are looking 
now for a remedy to not only save the remaining purely 
forest land from being deforested, but to place the waste 
land in forest producing condition. The remedy lies with 
the people. Let them ask for such laws that will put an 
end to the destruction of purely forest land, and will 
encourage men to enter into the business of raising wood 
crops on all waste lands. Nothing will do this better 
than the exemption of such lands from taxation and only 
taxing the crops at the time of harvest. A few of the 
States have such laws and it is hoped that many others 
will follow suit. 

We cry out against the great waste going on in our 
natural forest resources and yet our very laws are com- 
pelling us to become wasteful. It is high time that we 
change the law which kills the goose that lays the golden 
eggs. The time is at hand when we should do something 
to save ourselves from the fate that has befallen China, 
where dust and said storms, floods and drouths are the 
order of the day because in times past she did not call a 
halt to the deforestation of her once beautiful mountain 
sides covered with magnificent forests. 

Can we do it? We can! Germany and France have 
done so and England is doing it in India. 

When such unselfish men as our honorable President 
Taft, former President Roosevelt, our present Chief For- 
ester Graves, and the great humanitarian, our former 
Chief Forester Gifford Pinchot, come before us to arouse 
us to the danger threatening us and our posterity, we 
can not help but do this and save our purely forest lands 
for the growing of this, next to food, the most indis- 
pensable crop, the forest crop. 

The time will come when every State and territory in 
the United States will place the land within it to its 
proper and most profitable use, agricultural soil to agri- 
culture and forest soil to forest production. 





SALES OFFICE METHODS IN THE WHOLESALE LUMBER TRADE. 


Nearly every lumber sales office employs a different 
method in the handling of routine work, some good, 
some bad and some indifferent; and it has occurred to 
me that an interchange of ideas as to how different 
results are attained under different conditions would 
result in a general betterment of sales office methods. 

In order to ‘‘start the ball rolling,’’ I am going to 
describe the methods I have found to get the best 
results with a minimum of effort, in the hope that 
someone else who reads this article may have a better 
way of doing the work and in turn describe his method 
for the benefit of his readers, among them myself. 

The routine work of the sales office is naturally based 
upon the order, so I will start my description with the 
order department and endeavor to trace an order as it 
is handled by the method I wish to describe. 

I advocate the use of what is termed the ‘‘unit sys- 
tem,’’ for I have found in my limited experience that 
it is as nearly an ideal method of handling orders as 
may be arranged. It is elastic and may be readily 
adjusted to the requirements of different concerns. 

A vertical file case is used, and the regular manila 
folders are numbered consecutively, the number appear- 
ing on the folder being the order number. After the 
credit of a customer is approved the original order 
comes to the order department. It is then placed in a 
folder and the number on the folder becomes the order 
number. On the left hand tab of the folder are writ- 
ten the customer’s name and address. If it was an 
office sale, the quotation is attached to the order and 
placed in the folder also. The folder is then placed in 
a drawer of the file labeled ‘‘Unplaced Orders.’’ The 
order remains in this drawer until placed with a mill, 
and when the formal order to the mill is written up an 
original and three carbon copies are made. The orig- 
inal is the formal order to the mill; the copy it an 
acknowledgment to the customer and is so arranged by 
the use of cut-out carbon that it contains only infor- 
mation necessary for the customer. The third copy is 
attached to the original order in the folder and the 
order folder transferred from the ‘‘Unplaced Orders’? 
drawer to the ‘‘Placed’’ drawer in the file. The 
fourth copy is placed on a binder numerically. 

If there is more than one placement on an order the 
above operation of making the order is repeated as 
many times as necessary, except that after the order 
number a dash is placed and the figures 1, 2, 3, and so 
on give a key to the number of placements. 

All correspondence with reference to the order is 
carried on under the order number and the correspond- 
ence attached to the original order in proper date order, 
so at all times a complete history of each order is be 
fore you. 

When the mill has shipped the car and invoice and 


[By Harold Wilson.] 


bill of lading come in, they are checked against the 
original order, priced and then go to the auditing de- 
partment. The auditing department makes an extra 
copy of the invoice, which is also attached to the order 
file in the folder, and the folder is then transferred 
from the ‘‘placed’’ drawer to the ‘‘shipped’’ drawer. 
The bill of lading goes to the traffic department imme- 
diately after it has been checked up in the order de- 
partment. It is filed in the traffic department numer- 
ically under the order number. In fact, all invoices, 
orders, bills of lading, ete., dealing with each order bear 
that order’s number, thus making quick referefice easy 
in any and all departments. 

When customer’s settlement is received, expense bill 
is attached to the order file, which is taken out of the 
order folder and the whole file goes to the traffic de- 
partment for attention. A notation is made in the 
order folder to the effect that the file is in the hands 
of the traffic department. The order folder is then 
transferred to the transfer files, and papers are filed in 
them when they are returned from the traffie department. 
They remain in the transfer file for a stated period 
and are then destroyed, as the copy of the formal order 
to the mill on your binder and the copy of the invoice in 
the auditing department are sufficient record after the 
order is closed. 

One of the greatest advantages of this method of 
handling orders is the ease with which customers’ com- 
plaints are handled, for as soon as you have a letter com- 
plaining as to grade or shortage you can reach in your 
file and have before you a complete history of the 
order from start to finish. This history of the order 
is accurate and has been compiled at a minimum ex- 
penditure of labor, and you handle your complaint in 
an intelligent manner. As soon as the customer makes 
a complaint the auditing department is immediately 
notified and it initials the order file as evidence that 
the matter has been brought to its attention. At the 
same time it makes proper pencil notations on its 
ledger account. I take the file out of the order folder 
and leave a memo., ‘‘See customer’s claim file,’’ in its 
place. These claims are filed alphabetically and are 
religiously followed up every 10 days. 

Now, after the order has been shipped but before 
being placed in the ‘‘shipped’’ drawer, it is entered 
on a user’s card. For instance, the order is for a car 
of 1x6 Y. P. S2S&CM. A card is headed, ‘‘ Yellow Pine 
1x6 S2S&CM,’’ and the customer’s name and address to 
whom the car was shipped are listed on the card, and 
every subsequent customer for this class of material 
will also be listed on this card, which is carried in a 
card index file. A card is made out for every item 


we handle and on it are listed the names of the customers 
who buy this stock. No card is made out until it is 
needed and thus a few seconds spent on each order 
produces in time a list of customers indexed as to what 
they use, so that you can get after only users of some 
particular item you may be long on or have in transit. 

Now, suppose we get an inquiry for a car of 1x6 B 
and better yellow pine drop siding, pattern 106. We 
quote on it, the carbon copy of our quotation being 
attached to the original inquiry. A good method is to 
have a letterhead printed on onion skin paper, on which 
an additional carbon copy of the quotation is made and 
also attached with the file carbon copy to the original 
inquiry. I then have a follow up file, numbered from 
1 to 31, and, if this quotation was made on the 15th, 
the inquiry together with both carbon copies is filed 
under date of the 19th. If prior to the 19th an order 
or answer to our letter comes in, the first place it is 
looked for is in the follow-up four days after the date 
given in the customer’s letter. The whole file is then 
given attention. If, on the other hand, no reply is 
received, the correspondence is taken out of the file 
for attention on the 19th, and the onion skin copy is 
mailed to the customer with a postscrip added, asking 
whether the business may be expected and requesting 
an answer on the enclosed postal. This is all the 
follow-up that is done and the correspondence is then 
placed in the general files. This follow-up is limited 
to industrial and yard trade, as it is a waste of postage 
to follow up wholesale inquiries. I have discarded the 
carbon copy method, for it has about worked out with 
our trade. At first it was a ‘¢winner,’’ but now we 
are using an attractive return card which is bringing 
results. After this return card is played out, we will 
have to start something else. 

I believe this is the simplest and safest method I have 
ever seen, and my experience is that one man with a 
stenographer can take care of the detail work as de- 
scribed above (except of course the quoting and follow- 
up) in relation to orders for shipments up to 600 cars 
a month. 





FIRE WARDENS APPOINTED. 


WATERVILLE, ME., July 8.—Chief fire wardens for the 
Kennebec River districts have been appointed as follows: 


Roy L. Marston, George Nichols, Moose River district; 
Louis Oaks, Moosehead Lake district; Lawrence P. Barney, 
Upper Moose River district; E. Payson Viles, Dead River 
district; Albert Webster, Bingham, Mayfield, Caratunk, 
Pleasant Ridge, Highland, Carrying Place and Lexington ; 
Frank Thompson, Skowhegan; Forrest H. Colby, Bingham. 
Scores of deputy wardens have also been appointed. Not 2 
single forest fire was reported to State Forest Commis- 
missioner Mace the first 20 days in June. 
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WHY THE FARMER’S SON SHOULD STICK 
TO THE SOIL. 


[Independence Day Address by W. H. Miller, of Ottawa, Ill., Editor of the Ottawa 
‘‘Free Trader,’’ Delivered Before the ‘‘Dayton Home Makers’ Circle.’’] 


I am mighty glad to be here this afternoon. When a fellow sits as I do 
day after day in the shadow of the courthouse he is glad to get out here 
in the country where everything is green. Even we folks from town are 
green when we get out here. And I am glad to be out here as the guest 
of an organization that is engaged in the making of the finest thing that 
this country produces—homes. I do not care what any community makes 
or produces, if it does not make good homes and produce good citizens it 
is not worth living in. And I am sure that this community makes the one 
and produces the other to a high degree and in large numbers. And the 
prospects are mighty fine for the coming crop. 

And, at the risk of being considered immodest, I want to say that I 
think a wise selection was made for a speaker when your committee chose 
me. I am one of the very best friends that the farmer has in this county. 
I am not running for office, and so you cannot accuse me of trying to 
“string’”’ you when I say that. But there should be a better feeling between 
the folks of the town and the country. We have many things in common. 
We folks in town have to “shell out” for the things that you folks shell out 
in the country. 
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down to the basement to wash his face. In about 15 minutes Johnny came 
back with the lower half of his face washed and polished till it fairly 
shone. But the upper half of it was streaked and dirtier than it was 
before. So the teacher said: “Johnny, I am afraid that you have done a 
very poor job. You had better go down and try it again.” And Johnny 
very indignantly replied: “It ain’t my fault. That janitor didn’t put up 
any towels this morning, and that’s as high up as my shirt will reach.” 


Dress Restrictions. 


The women are not the only ones who feel the restrictions of dress. 
If you do not believe that come into town and let me show you some of 
the boys who wear collars so high that they look like a whitewashed fence 
around a lunatic asylum—with one of the inmates looking over the top. 
And with a pair of tan shoes humped up in front as though he had stuffed 
a hard boiled egg in each. I can not think of anything funnier than that 
sort of boy, except his sister. I saw a specially fine specimen of her going 
down La Salle street the other Saturday evening. I was standing beside 
a good old Irish friend of mine. And I noticed that he was sizing her 
up pretty effectively. So I said to him: “Who is she, Mike?” And he 
said: “I don’t know who she is, Billy. But she sure do look like tin cints 
worth of God help us.” 

You may think that this is a funny sort of a Fourth of July speech. 

But do you know that if you had a complete file 





And I have always sympathized with you and 
appreciated all that you do. Many a night have 
I tossed on a sleepless pillow, heavy-eyed, and 
wideawake, on account of the farmer’s crops. 
That is not softsoap. You know that the weather 
and the nights that go to make a good corn crop 
are blamed poor nights to sleep in town. 


Hobble Skirts of Freedom. 


I know this is the Fourth of July, but I am 
not going to attempt to make the eagle soar. 
There is nothing in making anyone feel sore. 
3ut for a few minutes let me call your attention 
to some of “The Hobble Skirts of Freedom” in 
this grand land of ours. This is not to be a 
fashion talk. Fashions have grown to be so 
largely a mere matter of form in these later 
days that they are hardly worth discussing. 

A hundred and thirty-six years ago today our 
patriotic forefathers rose in rebellion against a 
mail order form of government. In the Declara- 
tion of Independence they swore up and down 
that they wanted a government, and a brand of 
liberty, made at home by the well-known firm of 
Washington, Jefferson, Franklin & Co. They 
wanted to see the goods and examine them be- 
fore they paid the price in the shape of taxes. 
And they were wise. If we insisted right now 
on seeing just exactly what we get for our taxes 
there would be a heap of improvements in this 
country in the next few years. 

You know I believe in patriotism. I believe 
in teaching love and reverence for the old flag. 


or backward ? 





the present. 





GOING AHEAD— 
OR BACKWARD ? 


Is your. community moving forward 
It can not stand still. 
Does it partake of, participate in and 
typify progress and enterprise? 


If you must answer in the negative, 
why must you do so? Who is answer- 
able for conditions in your community, 
if not yourself? Are the people ata 
standstill for want of inspiration, for 
lack of a leader ? 


Have you allowed your opportunity 
to become a leader to pass by unrecog- 
nized and unaccepted? It is not yet 
too late to embrace the opportunity; 
it never is, but no other time is like 


Activity not only betokens life, it 
sustains and perpetuates, in fact is the 
price of, life. Inactivity presages and 
predisposes to death. Lend, give, force 
upon your community if need be, some 
of your own enterprise and energy in 
order that it may fitly represent your 
own standards, and that you may not 
suffer from community stagnation. 


of all the fashion magazines that have been pub- 
lished in this country, from the time of the Dec- 
laration of Independence down to the present 
day, you could write a pretty good history from 
those fashion plates alone. 

For example, let us go back no further than 
the Civil War period. Abraham Lincoln had 
just played hob with the shackles that hobbled 
the black race. There was a rebirth of freedom 
all through the land. The spirit of liberty was 
revived everywhere. And one of the material 
evidences of that broadened spirit was seen in 
the voluminous and widespread hoop skirts of 
that day. Then after the war came the inevita- 
ble period of reaction and contraction. And the 
skirts grew skimpier, and you old people will 
remember the introduction of the Grecian bend 
and other atrocities of that period. And what 
followed that contraction of the outskirts of the 
nation? It was followed by the panic of ’72, 
and the crime of ’73. 


Broadened Out. 


Then we picked up and broadened out and 
began to sweep on through another period of 
national prosperity. On the Glorious Fourth I 
know it is customary to refer to the great 
soldiers and the wise statesmen who have been 
the bulwarks of our nation. But the whole bag 
of tricks never did as much to protect our na- 
tion as the skirts of our mothers have done in 
every period of our history. Don’t you remem- 
ber how much they meant to you when you were 








| think that every boy and girl should be taught 
to respect the flag. But it should not be a mere 
sentiment. It should be drilled in deep in their early years, so that they 
will grow up believing that this flag of ours is the best in all the world— 
believe it just as thoroughly as they believe that their mothers are the 
best women in all the world. And I would have them resent an insult to 
the one as quickly as they would to the other. I believe in the practical 
patriotism that will rise superior to partisanship—a patriotism that will 
not allow us to permit a party label to prevent us from seeing that every 
public office is better manned and every school better womaned than it has 
ever been before. 

So that old continental firm of Washington, Jefferson, Franklin & Co. 
fitted Miss Liberty out in fine shape back in those early days, even though 
the goods were homespun. And her robes were loose and flowing. She 
could take longer and freer strides by a hundred per cent than she could 
had she been clothed in a stylish gown, designed by a dressmaker of the 
present day. 

Did you ever stop to think how human progress has been affected by 
custom and by costume? Not only has been, but is still so hampered. It 
was just the other day that a boy in town sneaked off to school without 
having his face washed. Now this was no country school. This was a 
hig city school with all modern improvements. So the teacher sent Johnny 


a little boy, or a little girl? How in every time 
of trial and distress you ran to mother, and 
clutched her skirts for protection, or peeked from behind them when com- 
pany came. And the boys of that day were reasonably well behaved, and 
the girls were modest. And now we have another period of contrac- 
tion. And the papers are full of the goings on in juvenile courts, and we 
are supporting a whole lot of public institutions for delinquent children 
of both sexes. May it not be accounted for in part by the fact that the 
modern mother, who follows the fashions to the minute, does not wear 
petticoats enough to afford a good hand-hold to a kid in times of stress 
and danger? And these changing fashions affect the nation materially as 
well as morally and socially. 


The introduction of the tube skirt, according to the Government reports, 
has reduced the per capita consumption of cotton cloth in this country 
12 yards a year for every blessed woman in the land. Do you wonder 
that they had to call out the militia to suppress the riots around the cotton 
mills of Fall River? 

3ut we have been putting all sorts of other hobbles upon ourselves. We 
have been tolerating a whole lot of things that really restrict our progress. 
There is no greater hobble upon the material progress of this country than 
the average unimproved highway of America. This Nation of ours will 
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never be able to put its best foot forward so long as we permit both feet 
to be stuck in the mud nine months out of the year. Just make a memo- 
randum of that and keep it where it will be handy for reference. Don’t 
put it in the family Bible—put it in your Sears-Roebuck catalog, where 
you will sce it once in a while. 

But worse than the material hobble are those that we put upon our 
ideals, and upon our standards of life and living. We are hobbled by our 
too great and growing respect for mere money. For the last 20 years or 
more we have been using men merely to make money. It is time that 
we began to use money to make men. Increase the pay of the country 
school ma’am, for instance. As a nation we must begin to judge men by 
what they ARE and not by what they HAVE. I don’t care if a man is 
all dough, he is no use to himself or his community if he is only half 
baked. 


The Worth of Money. 


Money is only worth while as it gets you something worth while as 
you go along through life. There are a whole lot of folks that are putting 
off getting a whole lot of things that they could well afford—putting them 
off until they have enough to move into town. Why put off beautifving 
the home until you move into town where you can have a house with all 
the modern inconveniences—including a furnace in the basement, an 
electric drop light in the parlor, a bath room on the second floor, a paving 
assessment out in front and a special sewer tax running up the alley? 
And while you are skimping and saving for all that some distant time 
in the future, why are you so surprised that the boys do not want to stay 
on the farm? I believe that you ought to keep the boys on the farm— 
that is, the good boys. Of course if you have a boy that is inclined to be 
a trifle lazy, and is a little bit queer in the head, you might let him come 
into town. He would make a good newspaper man; or he might study 
law and break into a county office or the legislature. 

Our schools, our farmers’ institutes, and a whole lot of other very good 
things are alike lame in this. They are putting too much emphasis on the 
dollar side of farming and of life in general. We think that it is better 
for a boy to run an adding machine in a bank than it is to run a manure 
spreader on the farm. And yet the latter operation is just as honorable, 
and a great deal more profitable. And it requires more brains to begin 
with. At the very start they have to make the adding machine absolutely 
fool-proof. 


Poetic Fancies. 


I had an old great-aunt who lived back in Scotland years and years ago. 
She was not a home-maker. She was born blind. And so she made no 
home, but made herself useful in other ways. She was a weaver, and 
into her webs she wove poetic fancies. Not great poetry, and yet some of 
those things have come down to us. And in one of them she gives us this 
conception of agriculture: 

“Oh Sword, rust o’er thy mighty dead, 

Pent up in funeral urns. 

Plow, by Elisha sanctified 
And glorified by Burns ; 

Thine is no roll of tears, 
The dying and the dead; 

Thou writest on the wintry fields, 
The prophecy of bread.” 


’ 


“Janet Hamilton, the Blind Weaver Poetess of Coatbridge,” with her 
sightless eyes caught a clearer glimpse of what this greatest of professions 
really means than do some of the learned professors from the state uni- 
versity who address the farmers’ institutes. If they had been writing 
that poem about the plow they would have probably ground out something 
like this: 

“Oh Sword, rust o’er thy mighty dead, 
Pent up in funeral urns. 
Plow, by Elisha sanctified, 
And glorified by Burns. 
If we thy shining share propel, 


WOMEN OF THE FARM HOLD STRATEGIC POSI- 





‘Till midnight from the dewy inorn, 
And work our heads off, we'll get 
More eighty-five cent corn.” 


I don’t believe that the greatest reason for improving the agricultural 
processes of this country is to make more money, to pay more interest on 
more high-priced land. The real reason that we should strive to better 
conditions on the farms, to increase their productivity, is that we need 
food to feed the constantly increasing inhabitants of this land of ours. 


The Boy On the Farm. 


To keep the boy on the farm you must give him some greater induce- 
ment than mere money. To keep the boy on the farm we must not have 
less of the science side of farming, but we must emphasize its service side 
to humanity. We must mix inspiration with our instruction. We news- 
paper men of the country press must give more credit, and more encour- 
agement to the men, who, on the farms of America, are solving the prob- 
lem of feeding the world. We slobber all over in our country papers 
about some young jackleg lawyer who wins a dog case in a justice court. 
If the skinny young doctor with the Vandyke beard like two baseball clubs 
—nine on a side—‘guesses right” and pulls the banker’s kid through an 
attack of the chicken pox, we refer to him as our prominent successful 
young practitioner. We must learn, and we must communicate the fact 
to our readers, that no practitioner is of so vital importance to the Nation 
as the practical, scientific farmer. The man who takes a run-down piece 
of waste land, reclaims it by scientific knowledge and industry, and makes 
it fit to support the lives of a thousand babies yet to be, that man need take 
off his hat to no so-called professional man that ever trod in patent leather 
shoes. 


Unsolved Problems. 


Out on the broad and fertile acres a thousand problems wait for solu- 
tion, and in the solution lie added prosperity and better living conditions 
for all humanity. And most of those problems I will agree to solve if you 
will give me just one thing—that is a single generation of American boys, 
well mothered, well taught, who will follow the occupation of farming, 
who will play the game for the game’s sake, who will follow it because 
they like the work and glory in its achievements. Give me one such gen- 
eration, and most of these problems will be solved before they go into their 
graves. ; 

And while they are solving them, most of them will build up homes that 
will approximate the high standards which are being set by this and 
similar organizations, that are fighting for better living conditions every- 
where. Because after all the basis of all real progress lies in that thing 
that you are trying to promote—an ideal home. And I know of no better 
message to leave with you than one that was written by my very good 
friend, Douglas Malloch, of Chicago. He concluded a little patriotic poem 
on the battle of Lexington with some lines which are peculiarly appro- 
priate to this club, and to this occasion, and which voice the sentiment of 
every man who is loyal to lus own. He said: 


’Tis not for long debated creeds 
The leaping line is thrown 

Across the battle field that leads 
Against a wall of stone. 

*Tis not for this the hero bleeds, 
For this the dying moan— 

For mortals do their greatest deeds 
Who battle for their own. 


So evermore the freemen rise, 
The calm of peace to rend. 

So evermore the freeman dies, 
His hearthstone to defend. 

So ever does the thing we prize, 
Upon the Home depend. 

For this the Flag of Freedom flies, 
And freedom’s heavens bend. 


So let us each his Lexington, 
Defend in peace or war, 
And show to every risen sun 
A greater than before. 
Where’er it be, where rivers run— 
By mountain peak or shore— 
Each for his Home, and all for one 
Great land for evermore. 





RETAILERS MUST WAGE THE FIGHT AGAINST PARCELS POST. 


[This is the seventh of a series of articles prepared 
by a staff representative of the American Lumberman, 
based on his investigations at Washington, D. C., and 
other centers of mail order activity.] 


Strength of the parcels post movement, due as it is 
in great. measure to the ‘‘educated’’ farmer demand, 
can not be attributed entirely to this cultivated power 
of the agriculturist. The lethargy of the retailer is 
playing its part, and the role is not an unimportant 
one. 

Facing soberly factors in commercial affairs in this 
country as they are now being shaped, and looking a 
bit into the future, it is not saying too much to warn 
the retailers of the United States that unless they 
awake, and awake quickly, from their Rip Van Winkle 
slumber they are going to find themselves too late to 
do any effective work in their own defense, no matter 
what efforts are put forward. The retailers will be 


even worse off than old Rip, who after his long snooze 
did have his former habitat to go back to. Even this 
will be denied them. 


To Fight Extermination. 


Obliteration of the small town retailer is exactly 
what the parcels post will ultimately bring about— 
nothing more, nothing less. The retailer is confronting 
extermination. Is such a fate worth fighting against? 
That is a question that the retailers of the country 
must get together and decide for themselves. Their 
danger is their own problem, and it devolves on them 
to solve it. It is going to be a difficult problem for 
them to solve, too, for, judging from a survey of affairs 
at Washington, the retailer stands about nil at the 
fountainhead of the Nation’s legislative matters. 
Though self-preservation is the first law of nature, a 
view of present-day conditions leads to the conclusion 
that the retailers are having a hard time making them- 
selves believe in the truth of it. 

With the parcels post system established, if such a 
thing be done by this Government, the disintegration 
of the retail trade will begin. The ranks of the small- 
town retailer will first begin to get wabbly; then start 
to dwindle; then find but a meager existence for those 
who are left, until finally their passing will be com- 








plete. This is no fanciful picture, but a coming reality 
unless the retailers organize quickly their ranks into 
one solid phalanx and prepare for a long and bitter 
commercial fight. 

Whether or not Uncle Sam is to become a traveling 
man and delivery boy for the mail-order establishments 
of the large cities depends entirely upon what sort of 
battle the retailers are going to wage against such a 
probability. There is no ethical reason why the Gov- 
ernment should enact laws that would prove of special 
benefit to one class and detrimental to another. But 
what do the mail order houses care about ethics? 
They want the unlimited parcels post. 

Strength of Fighting Forces. 

Though the time is here that the retailers of the 
country ought to be down to their fighting weight and 
waging a strong and well organized fight, what 1s 
being done? It is said there are 6,000,000 retailers 1n 
the United States. Really, what are these 6,000,000 
retailers doing in battling for their own welfare to 
prevent legislation which threatens their existence, oT 
to seek laws which would be of mutual benefit? The 
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TION IN THE WORK OF COMMUNITY BUILDING. 


mail order house magnates have been alive for years; 
these same magnates have made a live wire out of 
the farmer. What term aptly applies to the retailer? 

Go down to Washington and let it be known that 
you are interested in the welfare of the American 
farmer. Congressmen—yes, even United States sen- 
ators—will straighten up a bit, unbend their dignity, 
bid you a cordial ‘‘good morning’’ and at the same 
time assume an attitude of ‘‘Now, what can I do 
for you?’’ On the other hand, just announce you rep- 
resent the retailing class, and watch the effect. You 
wouldn’t know the Nation’s lawmakers ever heard 
of such individuals. What is the reason? Simply the 
American farmer is now a fighting force, and the 
retailer is a dormant one. 

Two organizations in this country are trying to make 
an effective fight in behalf of the retailer. One is the 
American League of Associations, which is backed 
chiefly by large wholesale houses whose commercial 
welfare depends upon rural and small communities 
remaining prosperous. The other, just recently organ- 
ized, is the National Federation of Retail Merchants. 

Of the former it can be said without contradiction 
that if its organized fight has not been as strong as 
it might have been such a condition is due to lack of 
enthusiasm and lack of funds. It has a long list of 
officials who are prominently connected with leading 
mercantile establishments that are as solid as Gib- 
raltar in a business way, but if the truth were known 
no bank accounts have been crippled to any noticeable 
extent in promoting their fight. 

Mere names, no matter how renowned their pos- 
sessors may be in a business way, or how nicely 
embossed on stationery, do not add much fighting 
strength to any deserving cause. The men who have 
been performing the real work of the American League 
of Associations have been doing all they could under 
the circumstances. 

The National Federation of Retail Merchants is 
composed entirely of retailers and is too new an organ- 
ization for any of its work to be analyzed. This organ- 
ization has a fertile field for effective work, and should 
all the 6,000,000 retailers in the United States enroll 
under its banner, and not only enroll but pay an equal- 
ized portion, a struggle of some magnitude and influ- 
ence could be waged in their behalf. This body of re- 
tailers has the opportunity to do things. What will 
be done? One thing evident as affairs now stand is 
that the mail order institutions are not overlooking a 
single bet, while the retailers are overlooking them all. 


A Prospective Danger. 


Recently in Washington was started the publication 
of a newspaper called the Nation’s Daily News. It is 
the plan of the promoters to maintain their journal 
on a ‘‘no crime, no sensation, no scandal’’ basis, and 
seek to make it a ‘‘home paper, a school paper, a pure 
paper.’’ It is issued daily and the subscription price 
is $1 a year, a sum not sufficient to pay for its mailing. 

The queer thing about this journal is that its pub- 
lishers will not print any advertising and do not ex- 
pect to until the circulation reaches the 1,000,000 mark. 
The promoters have dreamed big things for their pub- 
lication and predict that its price will insure a wide 
circulation, the goal being placed at 3,000,000. As the 
publication does not contain any telegraph news, and 
as it is not intended that it ever shall contain any 
news ‘‘up-to-the-minute,’’ its publishers can never 
hope for an extensive circulation in the large cities. 
The circulation of the paper, should it ever achieve a 
big circulation, will naturally be among the agricul- 
tural classes. Ask persons connected with this pub- 
lication, which so far in Washington has had a kind 
of mysterious existence, if they ever expect to carry 
mail order advertising and they admit that the organ 
will become an ideal one for this sort of advertising. 
Now, does any one suppose that if this paper does 
ever reach a wide circulation its advertising solicitors 
will have a hard struggle in inducing the mail order 
people to buy space? 

Here is a newspaper being promoted along lines 
original in the methods of journalism. Should it suc- 
ceed in a way that the publishers hope for it will be 
a gold mine for them, as a daily newspaper with a 
circulation over 1,000,000 would demand an especially 
high rate of advertising, and it would not suffer hard- 
ships in obtaining it. The promotion of this journal 
is a bona fide business proposition, and not open to 
criticism in any way. 

One hears nothing in Washington of the power of 
the retailer; the growing power of the farmer is a 
live subject for every one of the nation’s lawmakers. 

Recently several Congressmen engaged in a parcels 
post ‘‘fanning bee’’ in a hotel lobby in Washington. 
Each admitted that he voted for parcels post, not 
from a standpoint of personal conviction that such a 
system was the best thing for the welfare of the en- 
tire country, but that the farmers of his rezpective dis- 
trict had ‘‘put one over,’’ and he was compelled to 
heed their demand. 

‘One of my farmer constituents wrote me demand- 
ing that I vote for the parcels post,’’ said one of the 
group. ‘‘I wrote back that I had not made up my 
mind fully on the subject, as I was giving both sides 
of this question thoughtful consideration and could 
not then tell just where I did stand. In a few days a 
letter came back from this constituent saying he did 
not care about thoughtful consideration on the sub- 
ject, but that he demanded that I vote for the parcels 
post, and that if I did not vote for it he would not 


only vote against me himself but would get out and 
work against me.’’ 

‘What did you reply to that?’’ asked another mem- 
ber of the group. 

‘‘Not many words,’’? was the answer. ‘‘I simply 
inclosed in a large envelope a smaller envelope, some 
paper, a penholder and a pen, and asked that farmer 
to write my letter for me. I haven’t heard from him 
since. ’? 

The parcels post has been such a fine field for the 
introduction of bills at Washington that several have 
been introduced in the House, each containing some 
special feature, but based either on the zone or flat 
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rate basis. In the House of Representatives, the Moon 
substitute, consisting of section 8 of the Postoffice 
appropriation bill, was the one that received the con- 
sideration of the House, and was passed by an almost 
unanimous vote. Others were introduced by Represen- 
tatives James R. Mann, of Illinois; William Sulzer, of 
New York; David J. Lewis, of Maryland; Sydney An- 
derson, of Minnesota; William C. Adamson, of Mary- 
land, and in the Senate by Senator Jonathan Bourne, 
jr., of Oregon, who is chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Postoffice and Post Roads. 

Parcel Post Status. 

The parcel post situation as it exists today in this 
session of Congress is that a conference between the 
House and Senate Postoffice and Post Roads Commit- 
tees will likely decide upon a compromise measure be- 
tween the Moon substitute and the Bourne bill, and 
this compromise measure will then await action in the 


Senate. It is not an assured fact that the Senate will 
consent to parcels post legislation at this session, and 
if it is defeated this time retailers of the country 
stand a better opportunity than ever to busy them- 
selves and secure some sort of protection from Con- 
gress, 

It matters not what sort of parcels post legislation 
Congress might pass at this session, the mail order 
concerns will be satisfied just so something of that 
nature gets through. The mail order houses will be 
satisfied temporarily, as any measure at all will afford 
the ‘‘entering wedge’’ which they desire. Once this 
wedge is entered their efforts will be centered on get- 
ting amendments at future sessions of Congress pro- 
viding for the reduction of the postage rate and an in- 
crease in the weight limit, until conditions are brought 
about in the Government mail service that are strictly 
to their liking. The mail order houses do not forget 
that rural free delivery among farmers, which has been 
a monumental aid in building up their vast business, 
was established first as simply an experiment. Con- 
gress then appropriated $10,000 to experiment with 
the system, but the system has grown so large that it 
is now operated at a deficit of several million dollars 
each year. The mail order institutions do not care 
whether the parcels post would add to or decrease the 
revenues of the postal: service of the Government. 
They want the institution to be able to reach the rural 
communities of the United States at a cheap rate of 
transportation, and they are willing to promote vari- 
ous schemes to carry out their design. 

Chairman Moon of the House Postoffice and Post 
Roads Committee discussed this ‘‘entering wedge’’ 
feature in a speech in the House, and admitted that 
pressure came strong on congressmen from all the 
farmers of the United States that parcels post legisla- 
tion be enacted. In part he said: 

They say that this bill is an entering wedge. Surely, if it 
is anything, that is all it is. It does not offer much to the 
farmer, but what it does offer is indicative of the fact that 
we propose an investigation that will give more, and in 
giving more we do not propose to paralyze any industry in 
our country if we can avoid it. 

In reference to this ‘‘entering wedge’’ a congress- 
man in Washington asked: 

Do you for one moment imagine the mail order institutions 
and the farm journals carrying on a parcels post campaign 
educating the farmer, which has cost a lot of money, ever 
resting their efforts until a general parcels post measure is 
enacted by Congress? If any one imagines that, he is 
dreaming. 

Instead of working for the general good, a favorite 
argument of some congressmen who voted for the 
Moon substitute is that the system will not only act in a 
detrimental manner to community trade conditions 
but in the end will react on the farmers themselves. 
Then the class which had been taught to demand the 
establishment of the parcels post will find itself carry- 
ing the burden of a self-inflicted injury. 





[rom the Oklahoma City Oklahoman—July 7, 1912.] 
OPPOSITION FROM STATE RETAILERS. 


Merchants Want Farm Offer of Mail Order House 
Looked into. 


Retail merchants are inclined to look with disfavor on 
the offer of a Chicago mail-order house to put $1,000 
into each county of the State to establish demonstration 
farms, on condition that the counties put up a like 
amount, the association holding that the offer is made 
merely to place trade solicitors in the territory under 
the guise of demonstration farmers. 

Members of the State board of agriculture have gone 
to Chicago to discuss the proposition with the mail-order 
house, and Saturday the following telegram was ad- 
dressed to Secretary Ben Hennessey, of the State board, 
by J. E. Surratt, secretary of the State Retailers’ Asso- 
ciation: 

‘*Oklahoma merchants ask that you investigate fully 
before accepting the Sears & Roebuck offer. This seems 
like a smooth attempt on their part to send out trade 
solicitors in the guise of farm demonstrators. If you 
would make the proper appeal to the merchants of Okla- 
homa they would render greater assistance to the cause 
of better farming methods than all the catalog houses, 
and would tie no strings to their gifts. 

‘¢J. E. SuRRATT, 
‘*Secretary-Manager Oklahoma Retailers’ Association.’’ 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


A Motor Truck Joy Ride—The Author “Stops Off” at the Home of a Fellow Writer —A County Seat With No Resident 
Lawyers—Box Factory Inspected—A Loyal Association Worker—A Thriving Industrial Center. 


IN THE BEAUTIFUL FOX RIVER VALLEY. 


This river and valley are in northern Illinois. In the 
valley is probably produced as much milk to the acre as 
anywhere in the world. As my old black cow was a 
Holstein it pleased me to see her duplicated more than 
a thousand times in this immediate vicinity. 

Geneva is not a large town, but it is the home of 
Franck Lawrence, and as he is no ordinary Frank the 
printer should understand that the ‘‘c’’ belongs there. 
He is of German descent, hence Franck. He comes as 
near being a human steam engine as you would find. 
To keep up with him was like following a long-legged 
fox hunter. From one point to another, from one 
feature to another we went, sometimes on the jump 
through dirt and over piles of coal that chipped pieces 
of leather from my new seven-dollar shoes. And every 
minute he was telling me something; and I would match 
him to talk a race with a phonograph. He wanted me 
to see and learn. He is made of the kind of stuff I 
like to run up against. 

Mr. Lawrence has three motor trucks, a small one, 
one of medium size, and a larger one that will carry 
30-foot stuff. He fancies motor trucks because they get 
there. Ambling horses are too slow. 

The first day he said he would give me the joy ride of 
my life. In a motor truck? Sure. When driving one 
of these it isn’t necessary to mind the holes in the 
streets, of which there are many in this vicinity. It 
isn’t necessary to mind a high crossing—just hit the 
high places and fly over the low ground. Then if a truck 








“Climb a tree,” said he. 


goes into the ditch it is so strong it will come out whole. 
Mr. Lawrence wants little to do with the ordinary auto- 
mobile which, really, is a toy, and was not made to be 
handled by a man whose veins are full of red blood. 
Women and children can steer automobiles around the 
streets, but it takes a man to engineer the motor truck. 

‘*Do you go round the corners on two wheels?’’ Mr. 
Lawrence was asked. 

‘*No, on one!’’ he said. 

He had owned the machines for two years and not 
one of them had gone into a garage for repairs. He 
was captain of the craft and could adjust one of them 
with all the facility that I could adjust the various 
parts of an old fiddle. So he thought. 

In the afternoon he went to the bank, a half mile 
distant, to deposit a wad, and all that could be seen of 
us on the way was a streak. For smoothness of action 
[ never had seen anything to compare with the machine 
with the exception of the one-cylinder car of Frank 
Mosher, of De Kalb. 

**You hold ’er while I run in,’’ said Mr. Lawrence. 

‘What shall I do if ‘Thunderbolt’ starts up with 
me?’’ I asked. 

‘“Climb a tree,’’ said he. 


When Mr. Lawrence came out ‘*‘ Thunderbolt’’ would 
not budge. 3y actual count he tried to crank it 12 
times. He crawled under the machine and over it. He 


opened it up, exposed its inwards and tinkered them. 
He removed the heavy sheet iron guard beneath the 
rigging and deposited it in the box. ‘‘Is that to make 
the load lighter?’’ I asked, and that was the only time 
he did not condescend to answer my questions. After 
an hour the machine moved slowly, as if awakening from 
a heavy sleep, and it was steered in the direction of an 
auto doctor a mile from town. Its owner never would 
be seen running the truck into a garage. 


Seeing the Sights. 


Many a mile we rode, and this Geneva lumberman 
drives a machine as he would a horse—he clucks to it, 
tells it to ‘‘gitap!’’ ‘‘move on;’’ calls it a lazy dog, 
and I expected every minute to see him pull a whip 
from under the seat and lash the front tires. We went 








to the Boys’ Home and the Girls’ Home, State institu- 
tions where unruly boys and girls are sent—unfortunate 
children who had scrubs for parents, and many of them 
never have known parents; children who had acquired 
bad habits from heredity and environments, as you and 
I would have done had we been born like them and had 
Jived as they had. There are 400 and more in the 
Boys’ Home, and a larger number in the Girls’. There 
are so many large, fine buildings that at first blush each 
of these homes might be taken for an immense univer- 
sity. The children are separated in groups and live in 
cottages, so called, notwithstanding they cost $75,000 
each. When riding along the streets of the Girls’ Home 
Mr. Lawrence pointed out some of the buildings. ‘‘ The 
name of that building is ‘Faith,’ the one beyond ‘Sun- 
shine,’ and another is called ‘Hope,’ ’’ he said. 

“*Ts there one called Charity?’’ I asked, and he said 
there was not. The greatest had been omitted. 

For a long stretch magnificent homes are built along 
the Fox River. When passing a fine residence Mr. Law- 
rence remarked, ‘‘ Forrest Crissey lives there.’’ ‘‘Let’s 
pull up,’’ LI suggested. You doubtless know of Mr. 
Crissey as a writer. In some of the prominent publica- 
tions his name is a household word. We went to the 
chamber and looked out over the beautiful valley. Miss 
Crissey said that her father was a lumberman, and. that 
other members of the family had been lumbermen. 
Mr. Crissey said he once shoved boards and shoveled coal 
in a lumberyard. How many of us great men have been, 
or are, allied with the lumber business. 

Geneva is a county seat, and I am told there is not a 
lawyer in the town. The only county official living here 
is the deputy sheriff, the others making their homes in 
Elgin, Aurora or Batavia. The court house cost hun- 
dreds of thousands and is said to be the second finest in 
the State, with the exception of the new one in Chicago 
which, by this time, I think, must be nearly completed. 
It was late in the evening when we drove around to see 
the building. I followed Mr. Lawrence into the sheriff ’s 
office, and when we came out he remarked, ‘‘ From the 
way he eyed you I knew he thought I was bringing in 
a prisoner.’’ 


GROWING FROM THE SEEDS OF DESTRUCTION. 


Fire has been after Mr. Lawrence twice. The last 
time his yard in Geneva was burned. This yard is now 
recuperating, and the Phoenix is a good deal in evidence. 
A foundation is going in for an office and a garage, 
24x54 feet. There is a shed, 20x100 feet, and a second 
shed, double deck, 48x56 feet, the alley 20 feet wide, 
cemented. In this shed molding is carried on end. 

The pocket planing mill, comprising rip and cut off 
saws, is installed in a building, 16x20 feet, with a cement 
floor. There are wide doors on both sides of the build- 
ing, the saw table is placed between them, and material 
of any length can be run through. Good idea, don’t you 
think? I have seen saw tables so located that if it was 
necessary to work stuff more than 12 feet long it would 
involve knocking a hole through a side of the shed. 

A track ran into the shed that was burned, but Mr. 
Lawrence says there will be nothing of the kind again. 
Why? As explained by Mr. Lawrence, when a car is set 
in it may contain from 10 to 30 items, only a few of 
these items can be placed in the bins directly opposite 
the car, and the balance of them must be carried where 
they belong. This objection raised by Mr. Lawrence 
was repeated to another dealer. ‘‘That may hold true 
with the stocks of some,’’ he commented, ‘‘ but we buy 
a full carload of nearly every item—flooring, siding, 
dimension, boards, therefore they are unloaded directly 
from car to bin.’’ This dealer touched on a patent 
fact, namely, that the fewer items a car that is run into 
a shed contains the more easily a load is handled. 

The Lawrence coal house is 40x140 feet, and has a 
capacity of 2,000 tons. The center posts are 18 feet, 
and around them on the ground cement is laid in the 
shape of a large overturned butter bowl. 

‘*Why this?’’ it was asked. 

‘‘In the old shed the posts were cut half way off by 
the hubs of the wagon wheels which ran against them, 
but when a wheel strikes that the hub is thrown away 
from the post.’’ 


A Post Idea. 


Another post idea of Mr. Lawrence is that never will 
he set another post in solid cement. He will put cement 
in the bottom of the post hole, and that will be all. 
Following the burning of his shed it was discovered that 
some of the white cedar posts which five years before 
were set in cement with the expectation that it would 
add to their durability were rotted half off. The water 
got between the cement and the post, and the former 
served as a pocket to hold it. How the water got there 
Mr. Lawrence does not know unless it followed down the 
posts before the roof was on. 

The coal house floor is of cement with the exception 
of a strip 10 feet wide along one side, this latter to 
prevent the horses from slipping in the winter. It 
was recently said by a dealer that he would cement the 
floor of his coal house were he not fearful it would be 
hard on the delivery horses in the winter—and here is 
a solution of the problem. A competitor’s coal house 


is arranged in a like manner, and he was asked how coal 
‘We have not 


was drawn from the house on runners. 





used a runner in our delivery business in 10 years,’’ 
he said. 

There are two sides to every board, however, and I 
have been told by dealers in the snow zone, and who 
have houses similar to the one described, that not infre- 
queutly when the farmers come in for coal the team of 
the dealer must be doubled up with that of the farmer if 
anything like a full load is hauled from the shed. ‘‘ Then 
sometimes when two strange teams are hitched tandem 
they won’t draw a hen off the nest,’’ he said. In one 
yard the dealer has a hand cart with which coal is car- 
ried to the sleigh after the latter is partly loaded and 
drawn from the shed. 

Tamarack has a friend in Mr. Lawrence. He has used 
tamarack for his scale platforms, for the runways along 
the second decks of his sheds, and in his opinion it would 
be an excellent wood for the floors of shed alleys. He 
has several pieces of tamarack that saw a good deal of 
grief in his old yard and no wood could have stood it 
better. Yet what have I heard some of you do? Mildly 
euss the northern manufacturer when the shipment 
received by you has contained a larger percentage of 
tamarack than you thought was the proper thing. That 
is the way our opinions vary. 

OTHER GENEVA LUMBER INTERESTS. 

W. E. Cannon is at the head of the business of the 
Geneva Lumber & Coal Co. The shed in the yard is a 
double decker, 80x165 feet, the alley 20 feet wide and 
planked. In opposition to his neighbor, Mr. Lawrence, 
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“He thought I was bringing in a prisoner.” 


Mr. Cannon says he would not know how to get along 
without a track running into a shed. 

One morning when Mr. Cannon came to the shed he 
found the alley deluged with snow. The weight of the 
snow had broken the cupola through, leaving an open 
space 20 feet wide the entire length of the shed. He 
said if it wasn’t business carting that snow out and 
repairing the roof he wouldn’t know what to call it. 

A moral may be drawn from this. Similar circum- 
stances have been recorded in these columns, and they 
have caused the best shed:builders to sit up and take 
notice. Some of the more modern sheds are now planned 
by architects, and if one of them should work out a plan 
for you without providing a strength of roof that would 
support a solid mass of snow three feet deep he should 
be asked to do the work over again. Snow strain should 
be considered in the building of any shed that has a flat 
roof, yet in only a comparatively few cases is it thought 
of. I wish I had as many dollars in my pockets tonight 
as I could point you to sheds the roofs of which, should 
the snow conditions be against them, would fall in as 
sure as shooting. The roofs of these sheds never have 
been tested. There has been no fall of snow that has 
loaded them with three feet. Generally the snow has 
blown from the roofs, but the time is liable to come 
when there will be a fall of this nature, when it will 
snow, snow, snow, without enough of a breeze to divert 
the flakes from a perpendicular course, and then it will 
be good bye to these eggshell roofs. Not long ago a 
Jumberman who had built a flat-roofed shed was asked 
if he provided for snow weight, and he said he didn’t 
think of such a thing. I hope he never will have occa- 
sion to think of it. 


A Feature of Interest. 


The barn in this Geneva yard will accommodate 21 
horses, and in it there is a feature that may be of 
interest to you. Of course you know that horses are 
generally stalled with their heads to the side of the 
barn, then if we have occasion to go to the mangers the 
horses may switch us with their tails, hitting us in the 
eye maybe, or if they are vicious they may take a bite 
out of us, or even slam us back against the side of the 
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barn with a kick. In front of the horses in this stable 
there is an alley three feet wide, and without saying 
another word about it I know you can conceive of its 
convenience. 

The sparrows have proved such a pest in this shed that 
one of the diversions of the men is to shoot them with a 
22-ealiber rifle loaded with shot. Probably no other 
class of business men of the country are bothered so 
much by the English sparrow as are the lumbermen. In 
many a shed they are so plentiful that they befoul the 
lumber; still I like them for the same reason that I 
like the dandelion that is so much despised—both are 
scrappers and fight for existence. 

John Wheeler withdrew from this company in January 
last and is now engaged in cement construction work. 
While yet a member of the lumber concern he took many 
heavy contracts, one of them the bridge across the Des 
Moines River, at Des Moines, Iowa, which cost, if I am 
not mistaken, about $175,000. He tells me there is no 
money in cement work unless it is a whale of a job— 
so large that it is not every contractor who can handle 
it; but if it is of mediocre size the contractors who bid 
for the work come near numbering as many as the hairs 
on one’s head. The Des Moines bridge is one of the 
widest concrete bridges in the world. Jt contains 17,800 
eubie yards of crushed stone and sand, 13,800 barrels 
of cement and 316 tons of iron. The forms and material 
loaded on cars would make 24 trains of 30 cars each. 
It is not every one of us who could step out of a retail 
lumber office and successfully tackle such a job as that. 

Mr. Wheeler thinks he has built as many as 40 resi- 
dences fiom material that would not sell as well as it 
might from the yard. Many a yard could be made to 
look a mighty sight better than it does if it were cleaned 
out of an amount of undesirable stuff that would build 
an ordinary house. Here comes in another phase of this 
building question: The other day I was riding east on 
a train with a lumberman that is a lumberman, and this 
subject of house building came up. He is an unassum- 
ing gentleman, but he inferred that there was something 
the matter with a dealer who could select enough 
defective and unsalable lumber from his yard to build 
a house. In such a case his stock had not been properly 
cared for, he thought. Of course a dealer might make a 
mistake in buying, he said, and have material on his 
hands that was not desirable, but with this exception he 
could see no reason why there should be undesirable 
material in stock. He should not feel disposed to hang 
the premium badge on the breasts of the dealers who 
built houses from undesirable lumber that was taken 
from’ their yards. 

Facts, however, stare us in the face, and the fact is 
that there are yards by the hundreds and hundreds 
which would present an improved appearance if material 
for a house or two were skinned out of them. 


AN UNLOOKED FOR INDUSTRY. 


You would hardly expect to step out of the rear door 
of the shed of a country yard and run right into a box 
factory that cuts up three cars of lumber daily and 
employs 150 hands. That’s what’s the matter here, 
however. I was unable to see the division line between 
the premises of the Geneva Lumber & Coal Co. and 
those of the Pope-Cannon Box Co. I was told that the 
milk business of the Fox River Valley does much to keep 
the saws in this box factory buzzing. The Borden con- 
densed milk business is immense, and the bulk of the 
boxes in which the cans of the several factories are 
packed are made here. There are concerns that ship 
milk in bottles to Chicago and boxes must be provided 
for this purpose. A small ocean of whiskey is made 
and much of it is shipped in boxes. There is practically 
no end to the box industry, it having been estimated by 
men who think they know what they are talking about 
that 40 per cent of the entire lumber output is con- 
sumed in packages. A big pile of lumber is cut up 
every day to make the kind of boxes that sooner or 
later we all shall occupy. 

It doesn’t look like a great job to make a box. The 
machines instead of the men do the thinking. Feed lum- 
ber to the machines and out it comes in the form of 
boxes. Give me money enough and I believe I could run 
a box factory myself. All one has to do is to build the 
factory, put in the machines, pick up the lumber, hire 
men to work the machines, and sell the boxes. Cotton- 
wood is the prevailing lumber used at this factory. 


OVERLAND TO BATAVIA. 


Mr. Lawrence’s motor truck hauled me to Batavia. 
For three blocks at this point the Alexander Lumber Co. 
has lumber and coal sheds. One single shed is 300 feet 
long. If John Alexander should choose to do so he 
could bring one of his trotting hosses from his home in 
Aurora and track him on land of his own right in front 
of these sheds. This reminds me that on one occasion 
Mr. Alexander told me in Chicago that if I would go to 
his home in Aurora he would drive out that roan trotter 
of his and carry me there. Mr. Alexander adds to the 
number of his yards so fast that it would be reckless 
even to guess how much of a line he has. I should say 
off hand that he has two yards for every year I have 
lived. His headquarters are in Chicago, but he lives in 
Aurora, where he can enjoy life. 

In the yard of W. P. Barker is a coal shed that cap- 
tivated me. It is 50x65 feet, the floor cemented with the 
exception of a 10-foot strip to give the horses a footing, 
concerning which you have previously read in this grist. 
In this yard, however, the 10-foot space is planked. A 
solid wall is built along the upper side of the shed 
which brings the shed floor about seven feet below the 
floor of the car. Before now you may have surmised 
that my choice of coal sheds is the type into which a 
team can be driven. Before this type of shed comes 
the elevator—but not one in a thousand of us has the 
elevator. 











“I would have it so arranged that it would cost nothing to 
handle coal.” 


‘*How would you improve your coal house?’’ Mr. 
Barker was asked. 

‘*T would have it so arranged that it would cost noth- 
ing to handle coal,’’ he said. 

When the motor truck was again bouncing us over the 
rough places it was remarked that Mr. Barker has been 
one of the best association men in this section. Not 
long ago his father died, aged 98. In common with 
mine Mr. Barker’s hair is taking on a beautiful blonde, 
and I noticed a pair of crutches standing in a corner 
near his desk, but I should be surprised if for years I 
should hear he had been taken from our ranks, as his 
good nature will anchor him to the earth. You may 
have noticed that oftentimes a man gets so grouchy that 
his insides become disgusted with him and strikes. 

The Barker shed is 70x128 feet, with a car track run- 
ning into it. The alley is 26 feet wide. The shed is 
slatted on the sides for ventilation. 

At an office in this section I was shown a list of the 
names of 90 men that was compiled by several dealers. 
These men bought coal last fall and winter, and up to 
June 1 their bills were unpaid. A third of these men 
had bought coal of two or more of the dealers—diffus- 
ing their patronage no doubt to create the opinion that 
they were not getting into deeper water than they 
could wade. 

NAMED FOR A SAINT. 


St. Charles, on the Fox River, is a thriving town of 
5,000 inhabitants, and has more industrial establishments 
than towns of its size usually have. The Cable Piano 
Co. employs 550 men; malleable works, 350; other 
industries bring the number up to 1,500. When 30 per 
cent of the entire population of a town finds employ- 
ment in shops and factories it is going some as 
towns run. 

‘¢Thunderbolt’’ also brought me to St. Charles. Once 
he ran into the ditch, but with Mr. Lawrence pushing 
behind, and I manipulating the levers per instructions, 
finally he gave a snort and landed in the middle of the 
street. Foliowing this escapade he was a little frisky 
and wanted to climb an abrupt ascent on the opposite 
side of the street. Getting him headed in the right 
direction Mr. Lawrence called out, ‘‘ There, dog-gone ye, 
gitap now!’’ and along the streets and roads we sped. 

One of my missions to this section was to see a shed 
for storing lumber on end that was built by Mr. Law- 
rence. We have believed considerably in what each other 
has said, and having repeatedly spoken favorably of 
the end storage shed in these columns Mr, Lawrence said 
he couldn’t stand it any longer; that he would build an 
end storage shed. It is so nearly completed that the 
painters were at work on one end of it when I left 
the town. ; 

When it was seen that the end storage microbe was 
working industriously in Mr. Lawrence’s brain he was 





“I must have looked like two aldermen.” 





advised to make a trip to Fort Dodge, Iowa, and have 
a talk with Ed Williams, of that city, who knows more 
about end storage than any other man, so far as I know. If 
for the past 15 years the rest of you had followed my 
advice as explicitly as Mr. Lawrence did in this matter 
you would now be as rich as_the farmers are. Mr. Law- 
rence went to I't. Dodge, talked with Mr. Williams, saw 
the end storage shed of the Citizens Lumber Co. at that 
point, and on returning home couldn’t sleep nights until 
the new fangled shed for this section of the country 
was under way. So far as I know Mr. Lawrence has 
the only end storage shed in the state of Illinois, and 
when a man leads a State it is something to talk about. 

Yard Foreman Wood sniffs slightly at the shed, for 
the reason possibly that he has been used to the old style 
shed. That is the way we run sometimes. When I 
come near wearing out a hat or a pair of shoes it is my 
delight to cling to them, notwithstanding my best girl 
will tell me that new ones would better become me, but 
the point is I have become used to them. ‘‘If you don’t 
like the shed charge it to this man,’’ said Mr. Lawrence 
to Mr. Wood, pointing to me; and that being the case 
I can’t say but that Mr. Wood regrets that I ever sprang 
into existence. 

But this in the presence of a witness Yard Foreman 
Wood told me: When the shed was in condition to 
receive lumber he carried in stuff from the open ‘that 
had lain there all winter; that was covered with ice and 
snow, stood it on end in a bin in the new shed, and in 
three days the boards were dry. 


Something to Think About. 


This is something to think about, and I want to ask 
if it isn’t something for you to think about—you who 
time and time again have had lumber mold, even rot, in 
the old fashioned shed for lack of ventilation. 

As it might be said in society, this shed is no great 
looker. Imagine a building, 30x104 feet, 18 feet high 
at one end 22 at the other, plain as a dry goods box, 
and you have it in mind. Another point it may be well 
to bear in mind, and that is that on a plat of ground 
only 30 feet wide it might cause the average fellow to 
scratch his head in an endeavor to think out how to 
build an enclosed shed of another type than the one 
that occupies this 30-foot strip. Quick seasoning, 
economy in ground space—in this proposition we find 
those two excellent features. Other advantages of the 
end storage shed have been discussed in former Realms. 

The alley in this shed is 13% feet wide, the bins 8x8, 
the latter with a 3-inch pitch. Both alley and bins are 
cemented. At first it was thought it would be a good 
idea to‘stand the boards on pieces of 2x2 to prevent the 
ends from becoming black, but this has been found 
unnecessary as no water remains at the foot of the piles. 
It was said by a dealer who stores a portion of his 
stock on end that if he were to arrange a shed to be 
used in this way he would have an open iron grate in 
the floors of the bins through which the water, as it 
followed down the pores of the wood, would run. The 
floors in the bins of this dealer were flat, and the water 
eliminated from the lumber during the process of season- 
ing naturally would stand, the ends of the boards in it, 
until it evaporated. .The pitch in the Lawrence bins does 
away with this objection. 

One might think that in this rich section of the coun- 
try so near to Chicago that the mail order houses would 
revel. I don’t know, however, as distance cuts any 
figure with the mail order business; in fact, I have at 
times thought that a mail order house had rather sell 
an order a thousand miles away than a hundred. How- 
ever this may be, it is true that the more ignorant the 
people are the better patrons they are of the mail order 
houses. 

It was told me by Mr. Lawrence’s manager at St. 
Charles, that a builder shipped in cement for which he 
gave $1.05, hauled it from the car to the job, bought 
lumber with which to build a shed over it; there came 
a wind that blew the roof off, the rain drove in on the 
cement and spoiled a part of it. The cement could have 
been bought at home for $1.10, delivered to the job as 
wanted. As a rule that is the kind of economy bug that 
works in the heads of the patrons of the mail order 
houses. 

Surrounded by the thousands of Holsteins one can 
get all the milk he wants to drink in the Fox River Val- 
ley. When I left the valley I must have looked like two 
aldermen. 








KENTUCKY SANCTIONS INTERINSURANCE. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 8.—The insurance department 
of Kentucky has received from the office of the attorney- 
general an opinion on the legality of corporations be- 
coming members of mutual and interinsurance organiza- 
tions, in which it is held that this is within the law. 
The question was raised by fire insurance men of this 
State, following decisions in Tennessee and other sec- 
tions to the effect that corporations had no right to 
venture the assets of their stockholders in a business for 
eign to that fer which the corporation was chartered. 
In Kentucky, it seems, there is a statute which specific- 
ally enables interinsurance bodies to operate. The at 
torney general emphasized the point that mutual fire in- 
surance companies must pay taxes on their premium 
receipts and in other ways comply with the insurance 
laws of the State, but makes it plain that there is no 
question as to their right to operate and of corpora 
tions being able to become members of such organiza- 
tions. As there are many mutual companies in the lum 
ber and woodworking fields, having numerous members 
in Kentucky, the opinion is of general interest to the 
trade. 
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HOW I MEET MAIL-ORDER COMPETITION. 


Two Retailers, One in Kansas and the Other in South Dakota, in Prize-Winning Letters Tell How They Have 
Demonstrated to the Home Folks the Advantages of Home Trading. 


This week two more of the prize-winners in the recent 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN contest give their versions of 
‘*How I Meet Mail Order Competition.’’ These are two 
ot the State prize-winners: *‘ Buck,’’ who captured the 
money tor the best letter on the subject from a South 
Dakota retailer, and Ed White, who sent in the best 
letter from Kansas. 

The former urges that too much argument is adver- 
tisement and that the thing to do is to be so lively after 
the business that you also get a chance to figure against 
the mail order house when someone is tempted to patron- 
ize it. The rest is easy, as the dealer can get the busi- 
ness if he is given the chance. The local dealer not 
only can make the price but he has so many other things 
besides mere price inducements to offer that the cus- 
tomer soon sees the advantage of trading at home if 
the dealer presents it to him. 

In other words, this dealer believes in affirmative in- 
stead of negative action. 

Ed White is another dealer who gets the business by 
keeping after it. He advertises. He knows who ought 
to be his customers and, if he does not get their trade, 
he knows it and then he sets out to find out why. He 
backs his efforts with a knowledge of the catalog house’s 
usual promises and performances and in consequence has 
little mail order competition. 

But here are their methods as described by these two 
dealers themselves: 


EXPERIENCE FROM KANSAS. 


I advertise. I advertise all the time, and by every 
legitimate method. <A large part of the advertising is 
through the newspapers, and I am represented in every 
issue. I try to make my case as strong as possible, and 
never refer to a competitor at home or to a mail order 
house. 

I have a complete list of the patrons of all the rural 
mail routes out of town—eight of them—and correct 
my list every three months, between times making any 
changes or additions that I learn of. I have a list also 
of all the heads of families receiving mail in the small 
towns in our territory not having lumberyards. 

I use these lists frequently, mailing out special adver- 
tising matter prepared by myself, or furnished by some 
manufacturer whose goods I am selling. This advertis- 
ing literature is never sent out under a l-cent cover. I 
have seen too much of this kind of advertising matter 
thrown into the hedges by the side of the rural delivery 
boxes. 

T study these lists, knowing all possible of the people 
whose names I have. I know whether they buy at home 
or have the mail order habit. 

In learning of their habits in this line I check the 
shipments coming into our town. I check shipments for 
a month at a time, then wait for a month or more and 
check again. I list all the names of those receiving 
mail order goods, noting whenever possible what the 
shipment is. I find but few in my line of merchandise, 
but I note all the receipts and advise the merchants whose 
lines are being shipped in. 

I go to work on every man whose name I get in this 
way, trying to make him my customer if he is not, and 
trying to make him the more secure if he is. It does 
not matter that he may not be shipping my stuff. 

I do not, of course, allude to the fact that I know he 
is buying out of town. I just try to secure him as a 
customer, and in this I am assisted by the merchants to 
whom I have given his name. 

When this man or any other comes to me I try to 
know my goods, the method of manufacture and the 
quality. I may have much to say about them. I will 
have nothing to say about the goods of any competitor, 
if it can be avoided. If he broaches the question of 
mail order values and prices I have samples of mail order 
house goods to show him. I have their catalogs, and 
have them priced with the freight added. You do not 
need much in the way of samples of mail order merchan- 
dise, but if your customer tells you how cheap he can 
buy a door from the mail order houses and you can show 
him a door from one of them with bill and freight bill 
pasted on it, the evidence is convincing. The very fact 
that I know their goods and prices as weil as he does, 
and better, helps to make him my customer. 

I have in the office, for the examination of the cus- 
tomer, bulletin No. 70 of the North Dakota Agricultural 
College, showing the findings of the chemists of that 
institution in the analysis of paints. 

I realize that the business of retailing merchandise is 
undergoing a revolution. The percentage of profit grows 


smaller all the time. Any merchant knows this, and may 
as well face the situation. In any pioneer community 
all prices are at a high level. As the community becomes 
more settled, and becomes a better place to make a home, 


other merchants are attracted to it. Competition becomes 

more active, and the percentage of profit is reduced. 
We have helped to hold our trade by making conces- 

sions in our prices, voluntarily rather than holding until 


forced to do so. In order to offset any loss from these 
concessions we have tried to inerease our sales and to 
lessen the ccst of running the business. We have in- 


creased our stock to keep pace with the demands of a 
more complicated civilization, and in the lines of goods 
we handle are able to satisfy all reasonable demands. 

And another thing. There is not a customer in my 
territory whose trade has not been solicited by me 








through the mail or other advertising channels. Many 
of the larger buyers I have gone to see personally in 
an effort to make them my customers. When I went to 
them I did not drive a mail order buggy or wear a mail 
order suit. They know this, and feel that I am sincere 
in claiming to give them as good value for the money 
as they can get anywhere. When they come to see me 
1 prove it. 

In the nine years that I have been located here we have 
had one mail order lumber bill shipped in, this by a man 
who was moving here, and who did not ask us for prices, 
nor did he ask any other dealer, so far as I know. I 
have lost one small order of store doors and one of 
roofing in the last seven years in cases where I have 
made prices in competition with the mail order houses. 
In checking mail order shipments I occasionally found a 
small shipment of roofing, or paint, but have never found 
any doors, or other millwork, and know of none. 

I lost one mill bill which was figured by a planing 
mill in a town within 20 miles of here; that is the only 
house bill L ever sold that I did not also sell the mill 
bill. 

It is gratifying to know that in six years the trade 
of the yard has trebled, and that as the time goes on we 
hear less and less of the mail order prices. ED WHITE. 


SOUTH DAKOTA METHODS. 


Mail order competition is probably on the mind of 
every successful lumberman more than any other sub- 
ject, and rightly so. If this great question is to be 
met it is going to take the best that is in every one of 
us and surely demands eternal vigilance. And right 
here let me say that every time a bill goes to one of these 
concerns it is a crime against the trade in general. It 
is not the few paltry dollars that have been lost with 
the bill that counts most—far from it. If we would all 
wake up and keep every single bill from them, in the 
very nature of things they would soon be compelled to 
go out of business. As some one has said. ‘‘They must 
cease to live when they have lost their living.’’ 

This refers especially to the exclusive building material 
houses. Where they handle other lines we must have 
the cooperation of all retail dealers. And let me say 
that the dealer in any line who patronizes these houses 
in any way is not only a traitor of the deepest dye but 
is cutting off the very limb he is sitting on. I have 
heard of lumbermen who send away for their groceries, 
hardware men for millwork, and grocers who send for 
drygoods. This is dividing your house against itself, 
and must be discontinued as the first move in competing 
with mail orderism. 

The next step is to be sure not to advertise the mail 
order house. It may sound unreasonable but I believe 
the mail order houses are getting as much free advertis- 
ing from their competitors as they are paying for. 
Every time you advertise to meet catalog competition you 
place yourseli on the defensive. Every time you tell a 
prospective customer that you ‘‘want a chance’’ to 
figure his bill you really tell him you doubt whether you 
are equal to it, but ask him to spend a little of his time 
to make sure. Every time you suggest that he can do 
as well at home, you are giving him an idea that he 
should put you to the test. All this, of course, refers to 
indiscriminate talk and newspaper ads. If you know a 
man is figuring with them, it may be right and proper 
to give it to him along this line and give it to him hard, 
but don’t speak about it unless it is called for. 

In the last five years I have figured between 20 and 
25 bills against different catalog houses, but there has not 
been one of them sold outside. Nor has there been a bill 
sold that I have not figured, to my knowledge. Certainly 
there has been no shipment of any size, barring a few 
squares of cheap roofing, to our station. I am figuring 
a bill against them now, as is usual at this time of the 
year, but feel confident I can sell it. In fact, my only 
fear is that they may sell one that I have not seen, as 
I feel there is but little excuse for losing to them with 
a fair chance. 

Know Your Customer. 


The important question is to know whether or not 
your man is planning to figure with a mail order concern. 
I find a personal acquaintance of great help. Know 
your customer as well as you can. Take a little time 
to call on him, if possible. Watch the local freight 
receipts for shipments in other lines. You may be sure 
that the man who buys his dry goods at home is not 
going to give you much trouble about his lumber bill, 
unless you drive him to it. Keep in touch with the 
public and always have time to help a farmer unload a 
fancy hog at the station platform, or even load a Sears- 
Roebuck stove. (You may notice a broken or defective 
part about it. Then you can quietly call his attention to 
it and give the ‘‘house’’ a little ‘‘advertising’’ of the 
right kind.) 

Do not be in a hurry to quote prices. Find out what 
terms a man would like; show him the material you have; 
get him interested in some certain pattern of door, sash 
or other special millwork. If you find it necessary to 
make a price on a single item, make it low. I have sold the 
balance of a $500 bill at straight retail just by quoting 
and selling a cottage sash at cost. Have something you 
can sell him at a reduction. (Women are not the only 
bargain hunters.) And see to it that it is as represented. 
Make him feel that if you have any bargains, you are 
anxious for him to get them. Meanwhile, keep your eyes 


and ears open and you will soon know whether or not he 
is figuring out-of-town. 

And if he is, for merey’s sake, do not fall in a heap 
or look as though you had seen a ghost. And right 
here is where you are ‘‘to the good,’’ if you have been 
slow with your price. Do not let him know you have 
to cut the price, if you can possibly help it. 

You must know your man, so not to make a mistake, 
but get right down to business. Tell him you thought 
he had better judgment, or that all the prices he could 
get in a month would not worry you any. Tell him you 
would not like to see him get a pile of wet, inferior 
material, while you had such a nice, dry stock on hand, 
or ask him how it would be if you ordered the car with 
the understanding that he pay for it and take it right 
from the car, saving you the expense of handling and 
giving you the use of your money at once. Tell him 
about his neighbor’s bill that was long on flooring and 
short on siding, and how you willingly exchanged with 
him, and about the load of lumber you took back (used 
in seaffolding ete.). 

If he is determined to get the mail order house’s fig- 
ures (and it is surprising how many ‘‘cases’’ can be 
broken up before this stage) get him to agree to show 
you a copy of the bill, or at least to have it checked care- 
fully by a disinterested party. Make it clear to. him 
that this is not to get the mail order house’s prices, but 
to see that it is fair in grades and amount specified. 
Of course he may not get the grade specified under any 
consideration. Insist that you will not quote on three 
tons of plaster and a thousand brick extra, or that you 
do not want to furnish 4-foot lath against its 32-inch. 
Remind him of the time you carried him over—say the 
fall of 1907-8—when he could not get his money from 
the bank, or of some other time when he could not live 
up to his promise, taking care not to offend him, but to 
show him who his friends are. Ask him how he likes 
the new courthouse you are helping him pay for, or how 
he found the bad strip of road this spring, where the 
county made the appropriation from the general fund 
last year. Let him see that your interests are identical 
with his and that you are interested in the community. 
Ask him how his child is getting along in the public 
school, or if the new parsonage is not a needed improve- 
ment. The subject is exhaustless. 

As I said before, it is only the fellow that orders 
‘‘right off the bat’’ that has us guessing, but even he 
is at a disadvantage, for how can he know that he 
saved anything, if he did not figure at home? 

Build up a reputation for fairness by honest business 
and accurate, painstaking attention. The day of inde- 
pendence and the spirit of take-it-or-let-it-alone in busi- 
ness is past. 

Most people are reasonable and, if you have a repu- 
tation of the right kind, they had rather deal with you 
than with strangers. And it is not necessary to ‘‘ meet 
the price’’ in dollars and cents to get the business, as 
a rule. With the possible exception of one bill, I always 
got enough to pay the actual cost of handling, or more. 

Then, do not feel bad if your competitor lands a bill 
of this kind, especially if you can not hold it. Sometimes 
a new man with the right price at the right moment is 
more effective than any ‘‘cut’’ you could make. If the 
public gets the idea that it can beat you down on the 
price, with the aid of catalog prices, you are doomed 
to a thorny path. Keep it thinking you are making all 
you want, even if it ‘‘brings the blood,’’ and you are 
giving Mr. Catalog a black eye at every jab. 

In conclusion, I will say that if you can not show 
that it is for your townsman’s interest to buy at home 
in most cases you are either trying to make too large a 
profit, or you are not quite big enough for your job. 

BucK. 


YUKON FOREST FIRES. 


Recent forest fires in the Yukon Valley, including 
both Canadian and American districts, have caused heavy 
damage. The following item is taken from the Dawson 
Daily News of May 28: 





Timber destroyed by forest fires in Yukon territory the 
last two weeks was worth millions of dollars. Men engaged 
in the timber business say it might be placed at $100,000,- 
000, or even more. <A well-known Dawson timberman re- 
marked : 


It is easy enough to arrive at the fact that the wood de- 
stroyed was worth millions. The Yukon Gold Co. burns at 
its thawing plants $500,000 worth of wood in a season of 
less than six months, yet the removal of that wood scarcely 
makes a noticeable hole in the forest. Dawson has been 
burning a large amount of wood for 14 years, and for a 
long time much, if not the most, of it has come from two 
gulches north of town. Those guiches have produced millions 
of dollars’ worth of wood. . 

These forest fires are sweeping over hundreds of miles of 
virgin timber. One patch reported burned south of Dawson 
is said to be 8 by 50 miles. In that area alone are thou- 
sands of guiches each containing tens of thousands of cords 
of wood. The loss there alone easily mounts into many 
millions. Some may say the timber burned was of no value 
because it stood where it Would not be touched in many 
years, and possibly never. I say it is all valuable. The 
future of this region and the great outside demand which 
is calling for timber of the elass we have here, for pulp 
and other purposes, must be considered. The fine timber 
of Yukon now destroyed by fire can not be replaced in 100 
years. True, the large trees are fit for wood after the fire 
goes through, but woodsmen estimate that a fourth of the 
good wood is consumed. 

Wood cut and placed on the river bank costs the chopper 
$3 to $5 a cord. To bring it to Dawson and from near the 
White costs $1.50 a cord. The large contractor tries to clear 
about $1.50 a cord on wood delivered here. Running the 
risk of loss by fires of the kind now raging, he is taking 
great chances. 
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POWER DAM PROJECT OF GREAT MAGNITUDE. 











TIMBER FRAMEWORK FOR COFFERDAM CONSTRUCTION, 


Before July of next year the Mississippi River 
Power Co. will have completed its great dam at Keo- 
kuk, Iowa, and therewith all thet vast section com- 
prised within a radius of 150 miles of Keokuk will find 
itself greatly strengthened in its efforts for factory 
development. For this great dam will furnish not less 
than 200,000 horsepower. 

The Keokuk dam is one of the vastest works of its 
kind ever undertaken, involving years of work and 
the expenditure of no less a sum than $25,000,000, 
which even lumbermen will admit is some money. 

Though periods of inaction have intervened work 
really began with the erection of a construction plant 
in 1907. It came as the beginning of a realization of 
a dream of years. . 

In normal times a force of 1,500 men is employed. 
So heartily has the work gone forward that it is 
today ahead of schedule. Even during the coldest 
weather of last winter gangs went right on building 
cofferdams, 


A Monolith. 


The engineers designate the whole as a monolith, by 
this term meaning all in one piece, and despite the 
hugeness of the affair it applies. When completed it 
will constitute one continuous piece of concrete 9,096 
feet over all. Included will be the dam, power house, 
lock, dry-dock and sea wall. 

Though concrete is the basic material nevertheless 
there is a very heavy use of timbers and lumber for 
temporary purposes. Cofferdam construction requires 
a great deal of big stuff and then there are the forms 
for all the concrete work. The power company says 
it has used 11,000,000 feet of lumber to date, this for 
the most part being southern yellow pine. Practically 
all this great amount has been bought of local dealers, 
which has meant a big thing for them. Nor is the 
use of lumber at an end. There will be several mil- 
lion additional feet used. 

The main dam will be over 4,000 feet in length. At 
its base it will be 42 feet wide and will rise 32 feet 
above the river bed. In its primary state of con- 
struction it consists of 119 arch spans each 30 feet 
long on piers 6 feet thick. The formation on top is 
that of a bridge 29 feet wide. As the work goes for- 
ward the 30-foot openings are filled to the proper 
level. Out of the total length of 4,278 feet there will 
be a spillway totaling 3,570 feet. 

As before mentioned the dam is being built of con- 
crete, this without reinforcement of any other ma- 
terial. It will lock firmly into the rock bed of the 
river. 

The power house will be over 1,700 feet in length 
by 123 feet wide by 133 feet high. It will contain 
30 generating units, each unit consisting of a vertical 
steel shaft on the lower part of which will be a 
turbine. 


Selection of Site. 


The dam is being built at the foot of the Des Moines 
Rapids, this location being selected because of the 
pronounced fall thus secured. In the matter of trans- 
portation the Government, to avoid these rapids, built 
a canal, a 3-lock affair. With the dam completed this 
canal will be eliminated and the river craft instead 
let through the single lock. So instead of working 
any hardship on river transportation the dam will ma- 
terially benefit it. 

The lock and the dry dock will when completed 
be turned over to the Federal Government. 

The 150-mile zone herebefore mentioned includes 
47 per cent of the population of Illinois, exclusive of 
Chicago, 47 per cent of that of Missouri and 45 per 
cent of that of Iowa, with a total population in the 
district indicated of over 4,000,000 people. 

In this zone there are already 12,000 factories with 
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CIRCLE INDICATES TERRITORY BENEFITED. 


a total capitalization of $590,000,000. However, this 
development while great is not well distributed. With 
the new source of power it is believed those towns that 
have fallen behind will be enabled to secure their 
share of the factory development. The towns affected 
ure showing an appreciation of the new opportunity 
afforded them. 

Keokuk, being the home of the project, has evinced 
the keenest interest in it and of its commercial effect. 
By popular subscription it raised over $50,000 to be 
used to locate more factories in Keokuk. No cash 
bonuses are given but sites are furnished free to rep- 
utable going concerns. In its industrial association 
the town has an enthusiastic boosting organization. 


EXTENSIVE USE OF LUMBER IN MAKING THE FORMS. 


Fort Madison, through its ‘‘Fort Madison First’? 
Association has raised the sum of $30,000. 

In the case of each of these towns a considerable 
part of the money is to be devoted to general adver- 
tising. Keokuk already is using space in several of 
the national magazines. 

Hamilton, one of the Illinois towns affected, though 
possessed of a population of only 1,500, is preparing 
to join in the fight for factories. It has laid a sub- 
stantial foundation by spending a large sum for 
public improvements in the last two years. 


Power Company Cooperating. 


To the credit of the power company it can be said 
it is cooperating in every way possible for the develop- 
ment of the district it will cover. For instance, it 
recently came forward with an offer of $75,000 cash 
to go toward building boulevards on the lowa and 
Illinois sides of the great lake that will be formed 
above the dam. 

It is noticeable that on all sides the best of feeling 
exists between the power company and the public. 
With the dam completed a great deal of lowland will 
be overflowed. In acquiring this the company dealt 
with over 400 persons and yet had legal contests with 
only six. 

The Illinois and Iowa counties and towns affected 
have given the company tax exemption. 

The great dam, now about half completed, rivals 
the greatest engineering feats of the day. The ac- 
companying pictures give but a meagre idea of the 
magnitude of the work. The construction of the locks 
is being accomplished by diverting the stream by 
means of a cofferdam. Forty years ago, when the 
canal was built here, an engineer of that time said 
that a dam and locks at this point would be well 
worth while. He was laughed down as a dreamer. 
His fellows said it was impossible. Today, the half- 
finished work proves the fallacy of their contention. 
By the fall of 1913 the work will be completed. At 
this time it resembles in miniature the work down at 
Panama. 

Looking backward a little, the construction of this 
dam reminds the lumber fraternity that no more do 
the big log rafts come down the Mississippi as of 
yore. At present the Taber Lumber Co., of Keokuk, 
is said to be the southernmost mill in the country saw- 
ing white and Norway pine. This concern still brings 
its logs by water from the northern forests and will 
probably continue to do so for several years. But 
the days when log rafts were in continuous procession 
down stream are no more. 

W. H. Carter, president of S. C. & S. Carter, 
makers of sash and doors, is one of Keokuk’s enthu- 
siasts over the big dam. He believes it will be the 
making of this locality as an industrial center. 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE GREAT WATER POWER INSTALLATION AT KEOKUK, IOWA. THE DAM WILL BE MORE THAN 4,000 FEET LONG. 
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NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


July 16-17—National Coopers’ Association, Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago; semiannual meeting. 

July 17-18—National Industrial Traffic League, Hotel 
Cadillac, Detroit, Mich. 

July 18-19—Society for the Protection of New Hampshire 
Forests, Mount Pleasant House, Bretton Woods, H. 

July 18-20—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Battery Park 
Hotel, Asheville, N. C. 

July 24—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Houghton, Mich., midsummer meeting; postponed 
from vo ay. 

July 25—North Carolina Pine Association (Inc.), Ocean 
View, va 

July 25-27—Pacific Logging Congress, Tacoma, Wash. 

July 26-27— Utah Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Ogden, Utah; quarterly meeting. 

August 13—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association semi- 
annual meeting, Minneapolis, Minn. 

August 2U-22—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Sinton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

August 31—National Association of Box Manufacturers, De- 
troit, Mich. 

September 4-5—Canadian Forestry Convention, Victoria, B. 





October 1-4—National Conservation Congress, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 





MIDSUMMER MEETING IN THE NORTH. 

President Edward A. Hamar and Secretary R. 8. 
Kellogg, of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, nave issued a formal call for its 
midsummer meeting, to be held at the Houghton Club, 
Houghton, Mich., July 24 and 25, beginning at 2 p. m. 
The subjects for report and discussion include: Cut and 
Shipments, January 1 to July 1, 1911-12; Stock on 
Hand, July 1, 1911-1912; Market Conditions; Log and 
Lumber Rates; Hardwood Grades; Advertising Lumber ; 
Labor Supply; Forest Protection; Insurance. 

The call states: 

This is the first time that a meeting of the association 
has been held in Michigan, but there are so many Michigan 
members with a good record of attendance at meetings in 
Wisconsin that every Wisconsin member should not fail to 
go to Houghton. The meeting is called at 2 o'clock in the 
afternoon in order to accommodate members who may ar- 
rive on the noon train. 

While the meeting is primarily designed to discuss 
business matters the entertainment feature will by no 
means be neglected. An informal banquet will be given 
all visiting members at the Houghton Club Wednesday 
evening, July 24, the hosts being the Greenwood Lum- 
ber Co., Houghton Lumber Co., Charles Hebard & Sons 
(Inc.), Von Platen Lumber Co. and the Worcester Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.). The Houghton business men will furnish 
an automobile ride on Thursday, July 25, through the 
copper country, terminating in time for the visitors to 
take evening trains South. A special invitation is 
extended to the ladies, for whom entertainment will be 
provided on the evening of the banquet, and they are 
expected to join in the automobile trip on Thursday. 

Manufacturers not members of the association will be 
heartily welcomed at the meeting. Request is made that 
the secretary be advised promptly of the names of those 
who will attend the meeting that banquet and hotel 
accommodations may be secured. 





COMING CONCATENATION AND ASSOCIATION 
MEETING AT OGDEN. 

SaLtt LAKE City, Utan, July 6.—The wholesale !um- 
ber dealers of the city held a luncheon in the Salt Lake 
City Commercial Club recently to arrange for an outing 
at the Hermitage, in Ogden Canyon, July 26 and 27, as 
guests of the retail lumber dealers of the State. On the 
dates mentioned the quarterly meeting of the Utah 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association will be held at 
Ogden, concluding with a concatenation of Hoo-Hoo for 
the district of Utah at the Hermitage, and the wholesale 
dealers have been invited to be the guests of the retailers, 
in return for the banquet and jollification tendered the 
retailers by the wholesale dealers at the Hotel Utah last 
January. The wholesalers named T. C. Stayner, of the 
Lillard & Daly Co., and William Macfarlane, of the 
Eastern & Western Lumber Co., as a committee to con- 
fer with W. P. Monson, Vicegerent Snark of the Utah 
Hoo-Hoo, in regard to the program for the banquet and 
concatenation. This committee will again meet with the 
wholesale dealers July 13, when final arrangements will 
be made for attending the function at the Hermitage. 





BUFFALO EXCHANGE ELECTION. 
BurraLo, N. Y., July 8.—The Hardwood Lumber Ex- 
change held a meeting on Saturday and elected officers 


for the coming vear as follows: President, R. D. Me- 
Lean; vice president, J. B. Wall; secretary and treas- 
urer, F. T. Sullivan. 





ASSOCIATIONS CONSIDERING CONSOLIDATION. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 8.—The Alabama-West Flori- 
da Lumber Manufacturers’ Association met Saturday, 
June 29, at the Builders’ & Traders’ E xchange in Birm- 
ingham and considered a proposition to join with the 
Georgia-Florida association, which has headquarters at 
Jac ks0 nville, Fla. No definite action was taken, but the 
‘a iling sentiment of the members in attendance was 
orable to the consolidation. 

‘Officials of the Georgia-Florida association who were 
in attendance at the meeting told of the work which is 
being done and answered questions which were asked 
about its workings. The Georgia-Florida association has 
an inspection, claim and rate department with a bulletin 
service that is claimed to be of great service to the mem- 
bers. 

After considering the advisability of consolidation at 
both the morning and afternoon sessions, it was finally 





decided that the board of governors should make further 
inquiry as to the will of the membership of the Alabama- 
West Florida association, call a meeting during July and 
recommend final action. 

No action was taken with reference to selecting a 
secretary to succeed J. W. Eddy, resigned, because of the 
pending consolidation. Mr. Eddy will act until the next 
meeting. 


SUSPENDS MEETINGS DURING HOT WEATHER. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., July 9.—The regular weekly meet- 
ings of the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation have been suspended during the hot weather. 
Unless something unusual occurs the next meeting will 
not be held before September 1. With the resumption 
of the meetings plans are being made for the introdue- 
tion of new features of special interest to the lumbermen. 








NEW ORLEANS LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS OFFICERS. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

NEW ORLEANS, La., July 10.—At the July meeting 
of the New Orleans Lumbermen’s Association held last 
night Lucas E. Moore was elected president and Tudor 
B. Carre first vice president, to sueceed Ludwig Haymann 
and C. W. Robinson, respectively, both of whom ten- 
dered their resignations recently. The session was held 
at the Southern Yacht Club, West End, retiring Presi- 
dent Haymann presiding. 





ACTIVITIES OF THE LOGGERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 8.—H. C. Clair, president of the 
Columbia River Loggers’ Association and the Pacific 
Coast Loggers’ Association, says that the loggers are 
uniting with the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association in the campaign for educating the public 
toward a more general use of lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts. He says the loggers are taking hold of the proposi- 
tion with genuine interest and enthusiasm and he believes 
the campaign will result in a great deal of good. The 
campaign is headed in the Pacific Northwest by W. C. 
Miles, of Centralia. Mr. Clair announces that the Pacific 
Coast Loggers’ Association will hold its next meeting at 
the Tacoma Hotel, Tacoma, Wash., July 25, at 7:30 p. 
m., when a large attendance is expected, as practically 
all of the large operators in the Columbia River, Puget 
Sound and Grays Harbor districts have joined the asso- 
ciation. 

At a meeting of the Columbia River Loggers’ Asso- 
ciation here July 6 it was ascertained that the supply 
of logs in the water is considerably smaller than at the 
corresponding time last year and that the business out- 
look is much improved. Practically all of the camps 
closed down Saturday before the Fourth of July and 
will remain idle till August 1. In the meantime equip- 
ment will be overhauled and placed in good condition 
for active operations during the fall and as late in the 
winter as the weather will permit. The meeting today 
was well attended and everybody seemed to feel pleased 
with the outlook. 


GULF COAST LUMBERMEN IN ACTIVE SESSION. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


NEW ORLEANS, La., July 10.—High water and labor 
troubles west of the river so restricted the attendance 
at the Gulf Coast Lumber Exporters’ Association’s meet- 
ing, held at the St. Charles Hotel this morning that there 
was no quorum for the transaction of business. A num- 
ber of those who had expected to attend were delayed or 
unavoidably detained at home, among the absentees being 
President Fleishel. 

Vice President Luce, presiding, announced the lack of 
a quorum ou calling the meeting to order and explained 
that it would be impossible to take formal action. He 
asked suggestions as to the course to be pursued, and 
invited expression from those present regarding the 
plan to convert the association into one of export manu- 
facturers. Messrs. 8. Haymann, Walden, Dantzler, Bis- 
sell, Morse, Otis, Arnold and others spoke briefly. The 
consensus of opinion offered favored organization along 
the lines proposed, provided a_ sufficient number of 
manufacturers could be interested to make the associa- 
tion worth while—‘‘a going concern,’’ as one speaker 
phrased it. Some frankly expressed their disappoint- 
ment at the small attendance, though making allowance 
for its causes. 

Finally, on motion of Mr. Haymann, amended and 
seconded by Mr. Walden, the president and secretary 
were authorized to call another meeting, the date being 
left to their discretion, when the question of reorganiza- 
tion could be threshed out and finally settled. 

The same motion instructed the secretary to address 
letters to all export manufacturers along the Gulf ccast, 
outlining the reorganization plan, asking their opinions 
of it and requesting definite expressions as to their will- 
ingness to join in the movement. The call for another 
meeting is not to be issued until the replies to this in- 
quiry are in, unless enough manufacturers to make it 
worth while express their willingness to cooperate, and 
the date is to be fixed then for a time when a representa- 
tive attendance can be assured. Meanwhile, the organiza- 
tion continues in its present status, with its futare un- 
determined. 

A feature of the meeting was an address by James W. 
Porch, president of the new ‘‘ Pan American’’ steamship 
line, explaining the purpose of the line, the crying need 
of American ships and the urgent necessity of cooperation 
to build up American shipping and improve shipping 
facilities in Gulf ports. He made a decided hit, and was 
given a vote of thanks. The meeting adjourned at noon. 





SCHOOLING THE INSPECTORS. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 9.—Secretary Lewis Doster, 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, is spending the week with a crew of hard- 
wood inspectors at the various membership mills. Mr. 
Doster’s temporary headquarters is at Ashland, Ky., and 
inspections will be made at Ashland, Ironton, Keys 
Creek, Coal Grove and possibly other points. The object 
is practically a schooling for the association inspectors, 
numbering about 15, in addition to a number of head 
mill inspectors. 


LUMBERMEN MAIN FACTORS IN NEWLY OR- 
GANIZED GOLF CLUB. 


SureveEport, La., July 8.—The Shreveport Country & 
Golf Club, a new organization that has been formed 
here, is similar in many respects to a lumberman’s club. 
Mcre members of the lumber fraternity belong to it than 
any other line of business. 8. H. Bolinger, who launched 
the movement and who then ied in the development of 
the plans for the perfection of the club, and was finally 
rewarded for his faithful and successful efforts by being 
made the first president, is a lumberman. 

This club absorbs the old golf club. It has bought a 
large tract of land near the city limits, which will be 
immediately improved. It is planned that about $35,000 
be invested right away, $18,000 for a elub house alone, 
and the remainder for waterworks, golf links, automobile 
sheds, ete. Among the lumbermen belonging to the club 
are S. H. Bolinger, H. V. Baleom, W. B. and H. B. 
Bolinger and Dr. Fred Ratzburg, of the 8. H. Bolinger 
Lumber ©o.; F. T. Whited, E. A. Frost and G. S. 
Prestridge, of the F'rost-Johnson Lumber Co.; J. T. 
Wurtzbaugh and 8S. B. Hicks, of the Kingston Lumber 
— J. H. Buchanan and R. A. Meyers, of the Bucley 
Lumber Co.; J. G. Ferguson, of the Bodeaw Lumber Co.; 
8. G. Sample, of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co.; George 
Freeman, of the Victoria Lumber Co.; T. G. Roberts, of 
the Roberts-Brown Lumber Co., and E. K. Smith. 








ORDER REGARDING ISSUANCE OF THROUGH 
BILLS OF LADING INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONED. 


BALTIMORE, MpD., July 9.—The National Lumber Ex 
porters’ Association, working in conjunction with other 
organizations, has scored an important point for the ex- 
porters of lumber, having induced the railroads with 
terminals at Norfolk to rescind or indefinitely postpone 
an order, to have gone into effect August 1, not to issue 
any more through bills of lading. The order was issued 
some time ago and grew out of the irregularity and 
deferment of sailings. Some of the steamers had been 
diverted, while others were delayed in getting away, 
with the result that large quantities of lumber and logs 
accumulated at Norfolk, blocking the yards and tying 
up rolling stock, without any clear prospect of such 
rolling stock being released shortly. The order provided 
that after the date stated the railroads would refuse to 
issue through bills of lading in exchange for local bills 
and would also decline to issue through bills at all on 
lumber and logs intended for export. The National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association promptly took up the 
matter and brought such pressure to bear upon the trans- 
portation lines that the Southern Railway, the chief line, 
which has its own terminals at Norfolk, has now an- 
nounced the indefinite postponement of the order. ‘The 
Seaboard Air Line, in response to the presentations 
made, has informed the exporters that it will not issue 
through bills of lading except when the time of the 
departure of a steamer is stated. Inasmuch as this has 
been the practice of the port in the past, the qualifica- 
tion amounts to nothing at all and leaves the exporters 
just where they stood prior to the issuing of the order. 
The Atlantic Coast Line alone has so far failed to 
respond, but there is every expectation that it can not 
hold out alone and will come to terms. 


_~ 


EXECUTIVE MEETING OF THE COLORADO & 
WYOMING LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Denver, Cono., July 8.—The executive committee of 
the Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association 
met here Saturday at the office of the association, 306 
Chamber of Commerce Building. President W. H. Es- 
worthy, of Fort Collins; U. J. Warren, of Fort Mor- 
gan; Harry Nutting, of Littleton, and Herman Loehr, 
of Canon City, were in attendance. 

Herman Loehr was recently chosen third vice presi- 
dent and a director of the third district to fill out 
the unexpired term of H. 8. Barkuloo, of Grand June- 
tion, who recently retired from the retail lumber busi- 
ness. 





ARAN 


NEW HEADQUARTERS OF CONNECTICUT 
RETAILERS. 


The headquarters of the Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Connecticut, which since its organization in 1892 has 
heen at the oftice of former Secretary Louis A. Mans- 
field, 505 Grand Avenue, New Haven, has been moved to 
82 Church Street, New Haven, rooms 11 and 12. 

Harry ©. Turner, of Weed & Turner, of New Canaan, 
Conn., with the able assistance of Miss B. A. Lammlin, 
of New Haven, who at a meeting of the board of 
directors held June 13, 1912, was elected assistant secre- 
tary, will carry on the work of the association as here- 
tofore. At the time of Mr. Mansfield’s illness and 
recuperation in the South Miss Lammlin acted as secre- 
tary. At the adjourned annual meeting of the associa- 
tion, May 20, at the Quinnipiac Club, New Haven, a 
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vote of thanks was extended to Miss Lammlin for her 
able assistance to the association during Secretary Mans- 
feld’s absence, and a lavalliere, set with amethysts, was 
presented to her as a token of appreciation. 

Secretary Mansfield positively refused another election, 
being forced to resign due to his ill health, and it was 
the decision of the executive and nominating committee 
to elect Harry C. Turner, a bright, energetic young man, 
secretary. With the assistance of Miss Lammlin he 
will carry on the work of the association, and it is 
assured that information will be as freely given to all 
members as well as to others, and inquiries will receive 
the same careful consideration as in the past. 

While the many members of the association and 
friends of Mr. Mansfield in the lumber world regret 
his having to resign the secretaryship of the association 
they will be pleased to know that he still has the inter- 
ests of the association at heart, having again been 
elected insurance director and a member of the board 
for the next three years, and he will in the future be of 
as much assistance to the association as possible. 

It is requested that all mail, etc., to the association 
be directed to post office box 1219, New Haven, Conn. 





YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS’ BULLETIN. 


Volume 1, No. 1, of Facts and Figures, a Bulletin, 
dated July 10, has been issued by the Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association. H. H. Foster, of Malvern, Ark., 
chairman of the committee, in an announcement states: 

The reason for and the authority on which this bulletin 
is issued is given in the report of the committee on ‘“‘advisa- 
bility of issuing a bulletin’—made at the semiannual meet- 
ing in Chicago, June 29, 1912. p 

He advises that the recommendations of the committee 
are: 

That bulletin be issued from the secretary's office, either 
monthly or semimonthly, or oftener, if the emergency arises, 
and in that bulletin be included practically all of the in- 
formation that is now going out in mimeograph form, ex- 
cept the pink sheet—that would be a matter of rather big 
detail, but other than that, that the information which 
goes out on the mimeograph and with which every one has 
become so familiar that sometimes they do not read it as 
carefully as they should. The committee believe that the 
new form, which has been well received by so many asso- 
ciations, would have equally beneficial effect on our mem- 
bers and they believe the members would give more careful 
reading to the information gotten up in neatly printed form 
than in the old form. 

The Bulletin contains notes upon the recent midsum- 
mer meeting of the organization in Chicago and lists 
new memberships, consisting of: Garruth Bros. Lumber 
Co., Coral, Miss.; R. M. Fletcher Stave & Lumber Co., 
Pine Bluff, Ark.; E. L. Marbury Lumber Co., Malone, 
Fla., and Wausau Southern Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss. 
It analyzes the statistical information as shown by the 
secretary ’s report at the Chicago meeting; treats of crop 
increases in Kansas and results of advertising of yellow 
pine; gives some advice on technical matters, and con- 
cludes with a recapitulation regarding stocks June 1, 
1912, 

The Bulletin is progressive and practical throughout 
and will doubtless prove of great benefit to the organiza- 
tion mentioned. 


PHILADELPHIA WHOLESALERS’ OUTING. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 10.—The Philadelphia Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association will hold its summer 
outing on July 25, at the Philadelphia Cricket Club, at 
St. Martin’s, Chestnut Hill. There will be a golf tour- 
nament in the afternoon, starting between 2 and 2:30 
p. m., and the dinner will be held at 6:30, after which 
the regular meeting will be held. 








ILLINOIS RETAILERS TO PICNIC. 

OTTAWA, ILL., July 10.—The thirteenth annual pic- 
nie of the LaSalle County Lumbermen’s Club will be 
held at Glen Park, Il., Saturday, July 20, rain or 
shine. An invitation has been extended to the dealers 
and their families and employees to forget their troubles, 
close up the yards, and observe the holiday. 

Plenty of big doings have been arranged, including 
howling, pool and billiard contests, and shooting the 
chutes. There will be a bal! game at 10 a. m. between 
the married and the single men, with Editor Billy 
Miller, of Ottawa, as umpire. The athletics will include 
a swimming race, sack race, three-legged race, a 50-yard 
dash for ladies, a rolling race for the boys, a potato 
race for the girls, and a long-legged race, in which 
George Wilson Jones, of Chicago, secretary of the Ili- 
nois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, 
ant Don Wilson are announced among the entrants. 
There will be suitable prizes. A chicken dinner will be 
served at 12:30. A dance will be held at 4 o0’clock. 


BUILDING MATERIAL MEN’S OUTING. 


New York, July 2.—The annual outing of the Build- 
ing Material Men’s Association of Westchester County 
will be held on July 26. A sail will be made on the 
Hudson River from Tarrytown, N. Y., calling at New- 
burgh and West Point. Tracy Cowen, of the Cowen 
Coal, Feed & Lumber Co., of White Phains, N. Y., is 
secretary, and the outing committee is composed of S. 
Wood Cornell, of Pleasantville; Harry H. Todd, of New 
Rochelle, and William B. Hoffman, of White Plains. 
This association numbers in its membership about all 
the building material dealers of Westchester County. 





During 1911 exports of wood from St. John and 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, were valued at $674,231. 
During the same period wood products from American 
logs shipped from St. John and Fredericton were valued 
at $361,708. A great part of the 10,000,000 acres of 
upland in the provinee is covered with forests, black and 
white spruce predominating. But there are extensive 
areas of fir, hemlock, white and red pine, cedar and 
birch. The forest distriet of New Brunswick is so 
extensive as to be the largest wild game preserve in 
North Ameriea. 


THE HOO-HOO ANNUAL. 


Followers of the Great Black Cat Will As- 
semble in Asheville, N. C., July 18-20. 





Preparations for the Annual meeting of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, to be held at Asheville, 
N. C., July 18, 19 and 20, are said to be practically 
complete, only minor matters now awaiting consider- 
ation. The site chosen for this year’s Annual has 
met with general approval, and certainly it appeals 
to all who will attend as a particularly happy choice 
in the season of high temperatures, for Asheville prom- 
ises weather neither too hot or cold, and in hotel ac- 
commodations, convention facilities and other consider- 
ations the little city of the ‘‘Land of the Sky’? un- 
questionably will ‘‘make good’’ on the many promises 
that have been made in its behalf. One of these is 
the Annual concatenation, July 18, which the Ashe- 
ville Hoo-Hoo and others have promised shall be ‘‘the 
finest ever held in the history of the order.’’ For 
this event Vicegerent English promises 20 mountain 
lumbermen and looks for half a dozen more among the 
visitors, and the later enthusiasm will doubtless roll 
up the number to the normal sized class for the An- 
nual concatenation. 

Those who have not previously been informed 


will 

be interested to know that, quoting the last two 
issues of the Bulletin— 

There is in effect to Asheville from practically every 


railroad in the United States the regular summer tourist 
rate of 2 cents per mile. This rate is coupled with no 
troublesome restrictions in the way of ticket validation, ete. 
The ticket is simply a_ straight round-trip ticket at the 
reduced rate, and all that is necessary to do is to sign the 
return portion of the ticket in the presence of the agent 
at Asheville. 


_ Asheville as a town one of whose chief industries 
is the entertainment of visitors is naturally well sup- 
plied with hotels. Those especially commended in- 
clude the Battery Park, which will be headquarters in 
the sense that the business sessions of the meeting will 
be held there; the Langren, a modern, big hotel just 
completed; the Swannanoa-Berkley, with accommoda: 
tions for 100 or more and beautifully and advan- 
tageously situated, and the Margo Terrace, within the 
same grounds as the Battery Park Hotel and only a 
few hundred feet away. , 

Those interested should bear in mind the meeting 
of the Osirian Cloister, the ‘‘upper chamber’’ of Hoo- 
Hoo. This will be held July 17 and among other 
things promises a large number of initiations, espe- 
cially since the Cloister held no meeting preceding the 
last Annual. 

Asheville is ‘‘long’’ on scenery. Its mountain 
scenery is among the most beautiful east of the Rocky 
Mountains, and in that connection the following rhap- 
sody published in the June issue of the Bulletin is 
not inapplicable: 


It is well to ascend sometimes to the high places of the 
earth. The mountain lends itself alike to enjoyment and 
to deliberation. In olden times the temple of worship was 
always set upon the loftiest point; the ancient leaders of 
men withdrew into the mountains when they wished to 
meditate. 

Literature and legend abound with references to moun- 
tains. A very famous mountain was the one that failed 
to obey Mahomet when he told it to come to him; another 
was the mountain that travailed and brought forth a 
mouse. Although both these are mythical, they seem more 
real than Pike’s Peak or Mount McKinley. In the glow of 
that vivid truth, which is called fable, the mountain that 
surprised Mahomet by not following, and the mountain 
that was so pathetically disappointed in the insignificant 
character of its offspring—these tower in solemn majesty 
forever. No earthquake disrupts them; no process of 
erosion wears them away! They are as old as human 
weakness and self-conceit, and they stand as an eternal 
warning. Mountains, indeed, throughout the ages have 
been the teachers of men. Not all the lessons have been 
heeded, but this was not the mountain's fault. 

From the high vantage point of Asheville, Hoo-Hoo will 
look back upon a year which in some respects has been 
the most inspiring period of its existence. The superb 
vitality of the Great Black Cat has justified his claim to 
the possession of nine lives. He stands, as it were, with 
feet firmly planted upon the mountain that moves not. 
This does not imply that he is a mountain cat or cata- 
mount; he is the same, yesterday, today and forever, and 
from the high place he has attained he views with satis- 
faction the backward trail and the road that lies ahead. 


The New Scrivenoter. 


Much interest centers in the individuality of the 
new Scrivenoter, the most active officer of the -order. 
The present incumbent is apparently not a candidate 
and indifferent to the Annual’s choice so it shall be a 
capable and otherwise desirable member. Among those 
who are avowedly candidates for the position are W. 
M. Stephenson, the present Supreme Representative, 
who has been an active member of the order over 17 
years, and J. C. McGrath, of Little Rock, Ark., a Hoo- 
Hoo enthusiast. George W. Burgoyne, of Chicago, who 
is known to Hoo-Hoo for his efficient verbatim reports 
of past Annuals, has also announced his candidacy for 
the office of Serivenoter, and other aspirants are expected. 

From the viewpoints of exceptional importance of 
legislation, climate, economical rail rates, hotel ac- 
commodations, accessibility, magnificence of scenery 
and delightful entertainment the Hoo-Hoo Annual of 
1912 commends itself eloquently as a good occasion for 
the summer vacation and it doubtless will attract a 
big attendance of lumbermen and others, Hoo-Hoo 
accepted and prospective. 


SUCCESSFUL CONCATENATION AT MEMPHIS. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., July 9.—The concatenation held here 
July 2 was successful. The following kittens had their 
eyes opened on this auspicious occasion: 

Weaver Haas, of the W. E. Heyser Lumber Co.; Fitch H. Kelley, 
southern manager of the dry kiln department of the Grand Rapids 
Veneer Works: Oscar Webster, James M, Thompson Lumber Co., 
Memphis; Tom Griffith, Memphis; Hoyt Parker, of the Kosse, Shoe 
& Schleyer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; C. W. Hall, Covington, Tenn.; 
W. T. Chavey, of B. F. Sullivan & Co., Naples, Tex.; W. F. Carlass, 
Memphis; Lee Glass, president of the Tri-State Lumber Co., Mem 
phis; and R. A. Taylor, secretary Poplar Products Co., Memphis. 


CHAPMAN ON FORESTRY. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN announces its publies 
tion of an important and interesting volume on for- 
estry, by Professor Herman H. Chapman, recently 
assistant professor of forestry at the Yale Forest 
School, and an author with a long and practical ex- 
perience in forestry work. ‘‘ Forestry,’’* which comes 
from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN press July 15, is a 
practical exposition of all that the term means, stat- 
ing in clear-cut and incisive English that which has 
been accomplished and that which has been learned 
by foresters in the United States. It is a volume 
essentially written for the lumberman and for other 
men whose knowledge of Latin is limited, but whose 
knowledge of the practical aspects of forestry and 
its handicaps is large. 

No volume of present recollection is so simple, clear 
and unacademic. Theories which practical lumbermen 
have discounted are here discarded. Professor Chap- 
man apparently aimed at just one thing; to write a 
volume that would sift all of the experiments and 
experiences and leave as the residue a logical state- 
ment of forestry in the United States, so far as it has 
progressed. 

The early part of the volume, which treats of the 
growth of different species, is unusually entertaining, 
and the struggle of the tree in the forest for moisture 
an light is interestingly related. The influences of the 
seasons and of latitude are also clearly portrayed. 
Another section deals with natural reproduction, and 
it is shown how this may be best encouraged. 

The author then takes up the practical subject of 
silviculture. He shows how it is at present handi- 
capped by adverse taxation and inadequate fire pro- 
tection. Forest fires and their prevention are care- 
fully discussed. An interesting chapter has to do with 
forest mensuration. 

The concluding chapter, ‘‘Forest Policy,’’ is in- 
dieative of the interesting character of the whole 
volume. This chapter discusses the influence of for- 
ests on climate and the influence of forests on streams 
and soil erosions; Government regulation v. Govern- 
ment ownership; the history of national forestry in 
the United States; State forestry; agricultural soils 
v. forest soils; and the State as a producer of timber. 

Any man who owns trees or who is concerned in 
their growth or cutting will find much valuable in- 
formation in this book by a scientific forester who 
has been wise enough to record experience rather 
than theory and to explain simply and scientifically 
the proven principles most likely to be of interest 
and value to timber owners and those concerned with 
the forest. ; 

*“Forestry’: by Prof. Herman H. Chapman; cloth, $1.25, 
postpaid. Published by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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BILTMORE SCHOOL AT CADILLAC. 


The Biltmore Forest School left its spring camp at 
Sunburst, N. C., June 17, after spending three weeks 
in that district. The students were the guests of the 
Champion Lumber Co., of which Robert Whittmer is 
president and J. C. Arbogast the general manager. 
They covered every phase of the company’s operation 
at Sunburst and Crestmont, also visiting the Champion 
Fibre Co.’s big plant at Canton, N. C. On June 18 
the school left for Cadillac, Mich., via Cincinnati, 
stopping there to visit the J. A. Fay & Egan Co.’s 
plant as well as the mill of C, Crane & Co., and the 
manufacturing establishment of the Champion Coated 
Paper Co., at Hamilton, Ohio. Another stop was made 
at Ft. Wayne, Ind., to visit the Rockhill Catalpa Plan- 
tation. The last stop, before reaching Cadillac, was 
Grand -Rapids, where the Grand Rapids Veneer Co.’s 
plant was inspected us well as the Macey sectional 
bookease and office appliance factory. The school is 
now comfortably settled at Cadillac for its summer 
term. 

All the members of the student’ body as well as 
many friends join in extending condolences to Dr. 
C. A. Sehenck, director of the school, in the loss of 
his mother, Mrs. Olga Schenck, who died recently at 
Lindenfels, Germany. 





GERMANS FORM AN EXPORTING LEAGUE. 

Germany, which as a nation is always well in the lead 
when it comes to devising means for extending and 
holding its foreign trade, is now being benefited by a 
movement to raise to a higher level the country’s repu- 
tation as a manufacturer of fine or high quality goods. 
‘*Made in Germany’’ merchandise has always enjoyed a 
large sale in nations foreign to Germany but this sort 
of merchandise has generally been looked upon as poor, 
cheap and of common quality, whereas the United States, 
England, France and Sweden especially have the repu- 
tation of manufacturing high quality articles for sale 
abroad. While Germany does not care to lose any of 
its foreign trade in the cheaper kinds of merchandise. it 
does desire to build up a larger market for better grades 
of wares. To this end German manufacturers have 
formed an ‘‘ Exporting League’’ which will devote its 
efforts to stimulating a market for better quality goods 
‘*made in Germany.’’ 
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GETTING DOWN TIMBER FROM AFRICAN TABLELAND. 





Unique Enterprise of Germans—How Unusual Engineering Difficulties Are Met—The Steepest Track in the World 
—Methods Applicable to Logging in America. 


In the development of their colonial possessions, 
which are far more extensive than is commonly known, 
the Germans have given particular attention to the 
lumber industry; and in solving the various problems 
connected with getting out logs or sawn timbers from 
districts difficult of access, as many of those in trop- 
ical countries are, our Teutonic cousins have set ex- 
amples from which valuable lessons might be drawn 
by: operators in the Pacific Northwest, some parts of 
the South and in Mexico and Central America, The 
following gives a typical example of natural obstacles 
overcome and good results accomplished. 

In the Usambara Mountains of German East Africa 
extensive forests of valuable cedar grow on a lofty 
plateau, the mean elevation of which is about 6,600 
feet above sea level; and they are made very difficult 
of access by the precipitous character of the mountains 
on the side toward the sea, which rise almost perpen- 
dicularly from the plain to a height of nearly a mile. 
From the edge of the forests at New Hornow, where 
the sawmills are situated, to Mkumbara, the nearest 
station on the Pagnanis plain, is an air-line distance 
of 5% miles. For conveying material between these 
two points a cog road, or any other kind of surface 
line, was practically out of the question; hence an 
aerial tramway was de- 
cided upon. The line, 
as built, includes one 
section with the steep- 
est gradient in the 
world. The entire sys- 
tem was constructed by 
Adolf Bleichert & Co., 
of London and Leipsie, 
for the firm of Wilkins 
& Wiese, Tanga, who 
have the concession 
from the colonial gov- 
ernment for marketing 
the timber mentioned. 


Details of Difficult 
Construction. 


The wire ropeway be- 
gins at the New Hor- 
now mills, where the 
loading station is lo- 
eated. Here the driv- 
ing mechanism and the 
brake regulator are in- 
stalled. From the load- 
ing station the track 
has a gradual rise of 
about 395 feet, reach- 
ing the maximum ele- 
vation, which is 5220 
feet, about three-quar- 
ters of a mile out from 
the mills. 

In order to keep to a 
straight line, it was 
necessary to make a 
cutting when crossing 
the edge of the pla- 
teau. As this involved 
only the excavation of 
of a firm, clay soil, no 
special difficulties were 
presented; but meas- 
ures had to be taken— 
and this will be of especial interest to Americans in 
many sections—to protect the foundations of the line 
supports from washouts caused by the heavy rains. 
As to the most effective means to that end, the bottom 
of the cutting was given a decided inclination toward 
the plain and provided with side-flood canals, with 
lateral trenches to them in the front and rear of the 
supports, similar to those used in diverting surface 
water from the tents of a camp. The profile of the 
aerial line follows the bottom of the cutting, both 


) 


having an inclination of 1:2. 
Erecting an Angle Station. 


The formation of the mountain range made it neces- 
sary to find at least two angle points, to avoid spans 
up to about 6600 feet. The wire ropeway leaves the 
plateau as a straight line and first finds support on 
the side of a cone-shaped peak standing out from the 
main range. Here one of the angle stations was 
arranged. Its construction, however, was not without 
attendant difficulty. In order to bring the line in 
properly, after a suitable site had been selected, it 
was necessary to do considerable blasting; and the 
rock composing the mountain side was found to be 
very treacherous. It was not only crumbly but in- 
cluded strata running in two directions, and land- 
slides were of frequent occurrence. The latter were 
sufficient to cause vexatious delays during the progress 
of the work. The principal difficulty was, however, 
finally overcome by a strong wall facing and concrete 
filling. ‘The station itself is now sheltered under a 
projecting knob, where it cannot be harmed by any 
landslip from above. This is a precaution of especial 
importance which should be observed by Americans; 
also it will be found of notable advantage when building 


LOAD PASSING TWO OF THE SIX TOWERS AT BEGINNING OF 





a ecableway in any precipitous or mountainous district. 

The carrying ropes for the first section of the line 
are tightened in the first angle station with a weight 
of 16 tons for the loaded rope and 13 tons on the 
unloaded side. The tension weights consist of iron 
frames filled with concrete cubes. The carrying ropes 
for the second section are also anchored in the station. 
The traction rope of the first section passes on to the 
following section and is guided in the station by means 
of suitable sheaves. 

The station has not been arranged for automatic 
operation, which could be easily done. Labor for trans- 
ferring the carriages is so plentiful and cheap in the 
district—as in Mexico and Central America—that the 
additional expense of construction was not considered 
warranted. Each rope had, therefore, to be provided 
with an uncoupling and coupling point, which is fitted 
with rails to give firm support to the running rollers 
on the carriages. 


The Steepest Track in the World. 


The section below the first angle station is of un- 
usual interest, from the fact of its being the steepest 
track in the world for continuous traffic. The gradient 
is no less than 41 degrees, or 86.93 per cent. On this 


any risk of the carrying ropes lifting. The precau- 
tion has enabled the ropes to be drawn down to a far 
greater extent than would have been possible without 
such protection; and the constructing engineers were 
also able to adapt the work better to changes in the 
formation of the ground. 

For the second angle station, as for the first, ex- 
tensive blasting operations and expensive foundation 
work were necessary. ‘This station has a location in- 
ferior to the other, so far as protection against land 
slides is concerned; but the contour of the mountain 
slope appears to have offered no better choice unless 
at the expense of a greatly lengthened span. The 
carrying ropes for the second section had to be tight- 
ened at this point and, in order to provide room for 
the tension weights, a pit had to be blasted out of 
solid rock. This was also done at the first angle 
station, but at less expense. 


The Traction Ropes. 


The traction rope from the loading station at New 
Harnow terminates in the second angle station, al- 
though it is connected with the rope on the third sec- 
tion to the unloading station at Mkumbara, so that a 
constrained movement between the two traction rope 
lengths can be main- 
tained. Hand braking 
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was not considered re- 
liable enough for the 
continuation of the run 
down into the valley, 
and it was therefore ar- 
ranged to have the 
brake regulator at the 
loading station act also 
on the last section of 
the traction rope. Ow- 
ing to the relatively 
slight fall of that sec- 
tion, as compared with 
those above, there was 
also the liability of a 
stoppage occurring if 
the up-traffic should be 
large and the down line 
insufficiently occupied. 
In order to effect the 
necessary connection, 
the traction rope of the 
two upper sections is 
accordingly guided 
around a sheave on the 
return shaft of the 
lower traction rope 
length. The upper trac 
tion rope then goes over 
its own return sheave 
fitted in a tension 
frame, the necessary 
tightening being effected 
by means of weights. 
Manual labor is also 
used here, as above, in 
passing the _ carriages 
from one line to the 
other. 





point the builders of the line say: 

According to reports from Sigfrid Abt, engineer of Win- 
terthur, Switzerland, who may be considered an authority 
on the subject, this gradient is only exceeded by a few 
gravity cables in Canton Tessin and the Wetterhorn ele- 
vator near Grindelwald, the latter having a gradient up 
to 200 per cent or about 87 degrees. 

In the category of aerial tramways, or even surface 
tramways, there is nothing, it is stated, which will 
compare with the line described in this article. The 
nearest approach appears to be the Virgel line at 
30zen, which is arranged for traffic in both directions 
but has no gradient exceeding 70 per cent. Inclined 
elevators, with hoisting gear, are not, of course, in the 
same Class as aerial tramways. 

In one of the illustrations may be seen a load of 
cedar lumber on its way down the mountain-side, over 
this steepest stretch of line, 


The Aerial Line. 


From the first angle station to the second, the line 
is carried in two spans of about 985 feet each. One 
of the supporting towers erected in this section is 
approximately 100 feet high. Between the two stations 
the traction rope must be guided as far as possible 
from the carrying ropes, so that it will be prevented, 
under sudden changes due to high tension, from being 
lifted enough to catch on the shoes of the supports. 
For this reason the shape of the latter had to be varied 
from the usual design, with specially shaped carrying 
shoes about 4 feet in length. Easily renewable ecast- 
steel linings are bolted to these shoes. Another feature 
worthy of note is the guard that extends over the 
carrying rope in the center of the shoe, so that it 
cannot spring out. These have been provided else- 
where on the line, where it appeared that there was 


DESCENT TO THE PLAIN. 


The profile from the 
first angle station and 
beyond through the sec- 
; ond station into the val- 
ley is one of remarkable boldness. Below the second 
angle station is a deep valley, which must be crossed 
with a span of over 2,950 feet, and there is a fall 
in this distance of 660 feet. Farther on, the third 
section of the line proceeds downward toward the 
level country, twice supported on spurs of the moun- 
tain range and ending at Mkumbara. 

Along the route extensive cuttings were necessary, 
and these occasioned a good deal of difficulty. Room 
had to be made for six supporting towers, spaced about 
33 feet apart on centers, and in setting them the ex- 
cavation of about 2,700 cubic yards was necessary. 
Toward the south the strata of rock dip from 10 to 
15 degrees, with fissures toward the west of about 
45 degrees; hence, with the first rainy season, frequent 
landslips took place, carrying away large~ masses of 
rock and earth and destroying the supports. In re- 
erecting them and insuring against similar disasters 
in future, three times as much material had to be 
cleared away and foundations laid that would be 
ample for any contingency. Here, as elsewhere in the 
construction of the line, the idea was carried out of 
making the supports substantially of interchangeable 
design, so that less spare parts were necessary. 


The Unloading Station. 


At the unloading station there is a raised platform, 
from which the logs can easily be rolled into railway 
trucks and other transfers conveniently effected. This 
is also facilitated by means of a moving table, which 
is run under the aerial carriages and raised by 4 
simple winch hoist to a position just under the logs, 
timbers, or boards, so as to take the load when the 
chains are loosened. In unloading logs, the table is 
then tilted toward the railroad cars and the logs 
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simply rolled off. On account of the variation of 
grades in the descent, as well as the long spans, the 
traction rope on the third section is subject to ex- 
treme fluctuations in tension, and it therefore became 
necessary to fit the traction rope tension weights in 
a tower in the unloading station, so as to give them 
sufficient play. 
The Cars. 


The aerial cars, which are designed to carry logs 
up to a ton in weight and about 46 feet in length, 
each consist merely of two carriages with no con- 
nection other than that of the traction rope and the 
load itself. They are equipped with a coupling ap- 
paratus, known as the ‘‘automat,’’ the gripping power 
of which can be accurately calculated for varying con- 
ditions. In order to increase the grip on gradients, 
detents are provided right and left of the attachment 
of the hanger-pin, against which the hanger-stay leans 
during the passage of gradients. By 
this means it acts under the influence of 
the load like a lever. on the pull-rod of 
the grip, thereby producing a correspond- 
ing increase in the gripping power, which 
again slackens as the grade decreases. 
The hangers are very lightly designed 
but, owing to the use of a counterweight, 
have the required stability when run- 
ning without load; hence the wear on 
the traction rope is minimized. 


Brake Control. 


In the operation of the line a special 
electric motor drive and brake regulator 
were necessary. This was particularly 
the case by reason of the fact that the 
severe conditions of service usual to log- 
carrying lines, owing to the heavy single 
loads, were here augmented by the use 
of the line for up-traffic. So far as uni- 
formity in the required braking power 
was concerned, the possible combinations 
of load and transit to be provided for 
were manifold. For example, if only a 
few loads on the way up to the valley 
happen to be on the rising section be- 
tween the station at New Hornow and 
the highest elevation, and other loads 
are Simultaneously on the descending sec- 


natives, who had to be brought long distances from 
the interior, as the Massai in the district will not 
labor. 


Could be Used in America, 


There is no doubt but that systems similar to the 
above could be profitably used in mountainous dis- 
tricts of the United States or western Canada where 
railroad lines are at a distance from growing timber 
and separated by high ranges or other natural ob- 
stacles. Furthermore, they would give to Americans 
facilities for opening up valuable but otherwise in- 
accessible tracts of timber in tropical America. If no 
adequate harbors exist, such lines can even be carried 
directly out to the ends of piers or to cribs where 
vessels anchored in deep water can be quickly loaded. 

The Bleichert system used for the above described 
aerial tramway is constructed in this country, under 
license, by the Trenton Iron Co., Trenton, N. J., and 











LOAD IN TRANSIT OVER LEVEL PLATEAU REGION. 





IN RAILROAD CIRCLES 


FINES IMPOSED IN REBATING CASES. 


GRAND Rapips, MicH., July 10.—A fine of $14,000 
was imposed by Judge Sessions upon the Grand Rapids 
& Indiana Railway Co. in the federal court July 9, this 
being $1,000 for each count in the rebating case where- 
in the company was convicted at a recent term of the 
court. In the Nichols & Cox case a fine of $3,000 was 
imposed or $1,000 for éach count upon which the com- 
pany was convicted. In both cases the minimum amount 
was imposed. 

Grand Rapids & Indiana attorneys requested that the 
court give them until August 15 to allow time for the 
completion of a bill of exceptions and for 
the preparation of a petition of writ of 
error in the proceedings for an appeal to 
the United States Court of Appeals. 
Judge Sessions granted the request and 
the same request was made and granted in 
the Nichols & Cox ease. 











PPL IE 


TO TAP ALABAMA TIMBER AREA. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., July 8.—A mort- 
gage of $4,600,000 was filed in the Mont- 
gomery County probate court Monday by 
the Valdosta, Fort Gaines & Montgomery 
Railroad for the purpose of taking over 
the 42-mile line of the Valdosta, Moultrie 
& Western Railway and the franchise of 
the Montgomery & Eastern Railway and 
to finance the plan to build a direct line 
from Valdosta, Ga., to this city. This 
action means that work wiil begin shortly 
on the construction of the final section of 
the railroad from this city to Fort Gaines, 
Ga. One of the finest timber areas in Ala- 
bama will be traversed by the new road 
and many developments in the lumber line 
will follow its completion. 

PPPPI II 


PUBLIC HEARING ON FREIGHT 
RATES. 





tions, without a corresponding up-traffic, 
a very considerable capacity must be ab- 
sorbed by braking. The differences be- 
tween a positive and a negative capacity 
are comparatively small for ordinary 
traffic, with experienced men at each 
end of the line; but the possibility of ex- 
cessive variations must be taken into 
account. During the trial run the actual 
differences in capacity of plus and minus 
25 horsepower were registered as max- 
ima. Therefore, a variable speed motor 
of 50 horsepower with large overload ea- 
pacity was considered ample for any 
contingency in maintaining control over 
the line, with the apparatus described 
below. This motor is belted to the driv- 
ing shaft of the system. 

Besides the conical operating drum, 
there are two large band brakes fitted 
to the driving shaft. In stopping the 
line both these brakes, which together 
can ueutralize 100 horsepower, are tight- 
ened. During operation they are dis- 
engaged, as the regulation of the speed 
is automatically effected by the brake 
regulator. 

This regulator is one of the hydraulic 
type... It is driven by a belt from coun- 
tershafting and includes a rotary pump 
and balanced throttle slide. The pump 
suction takes water from a reservoir in 
the foundation box of the apparatus 
and forces it back through the passages 
of the governing valve into the box. The 
governor valve is actuated by a centrifu- 
gal regulator driven in the usual way 
by a belt. As soon as the speed of the 
countershaft increases with a reduced 
strain on the line, the throttle slide 
closes correspondingly and so checks the 
movement of the pump. The latter then 
acts on the shaft as a strong brake. A 
high-level reservoir, with ample capacity, 
is built above the loading station to 
keep the brake box regularly supplied 
with water. To maintain this supply in 
the dry. season there is also a concrete 
g:ound reservoir, with service pump, connected with 
tle one at high level. 

The line has now been in service over two years 
th noteworthy success. In addition to the timber 
takes passenger traffic. For the plantations at the 





fresh meat, vegetables and other provisiois which 
‘n be produced only in the temperate climate of the 
ch plateau, and the aerial tramway is thus proving 
/. considerable importance in the economic develop- 
mont of the colony. 
t is interesting to note that, owing to the danger 
'm wood-destroying ants, all stations and supports 
1 to be made of steel, and for the poles of the ac- 
\panying telephone line seamless metal tubing was 
d. Factors such as these, with the cost of trans- 
pert of materials, made the cost of the undertaking 
Te ‘stively high. The construction was carried out by 
Evropean engineers with the assistance of unskilled 
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APPROACHING THE UNLOADING STATION AT LOWER TERMINUS. 


there are several other companies offering American 
designs; hence the opportunity for taking advantage 
of this method of transporting lumber is not lacking. 
Thus far, however, it has been adopted in the United 
States mainly by large mining companies for convey- 
ing ore. The subject is one which will repay investi- 
gation by lumber interests and offers attractive possi- 
bilities for future developments in comparatively in- 
accessible timber locations. 
PABA DOO 

After 10 years of trade stagnation exports to South 
America have shown a substantial gain during the last 
three years, Shipments for the nine months ending in 
March of this year to South America totaled $96,- 
460,953, and the figures for the same period in 1910 
were $68,000,000. This shows an enormous gain. 
About four-fifths of our exports to South America go 
to countries on the Atlantic and Caribbean coasts, 
with only one-fifth to the West Coast. 


Austin, TEx., July 8.—The proposition 
of applying the Galveston freight rate 
basis from Texas points to the new port 
of Port Aransas on the Gulf coast will be 
considered at a publie hearing by the rail- 
road commission next month. The Aran 
sas Harbor Terminal Railway Co. and the 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway Co. 
are willing to accept the Galveston rate 
basis. In a statement to the railroad com- 
mission the Aransas Harbor Terminal 
Railway shows that it has expended $359,- 
000 in the construction of its terminals 
and other improvements at Port Aransas. 

PBPPPPPE 
RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION IN 
MAINE, 

WATERVILLE, ME., July 8.—Surveys and 
estimates for the Eastern Maine Railroad, 
the new line proposed between Bangor and 
Houlton, have been completed after months 
of labor, and are now in the hands of the 
corporation directors. It is stated that 
there are 400,000 acres of hardwood lands 
along the line, which have hitherto been 
left untouched owing to the difficulty in 
getting out the wood after cutting. A 
number of mill sites are made available 
with the lumber supply near at hand and 
plenty of power. 


PPPPPPPP 


NEW RAILROAD PLANNED TO 
PENETRATE TIMBER BELTS 
IN OREGON. 

PORTLAND, ORE., July 8.—It was re- 
ported here last week that the Harriman 
system plans to build from Dog Mountain 
to California by way of Alturas, penetrat- 
ing large, fine timber belts in the south- 
eastern part of Oregon. The system is 
now building from Vale to Dog Mountain 
through the Malheur Canyon and _ will 
eventually connect up this line with the 
Deschutes line running south from the 
main Oregon-Washington Railway & Navi- 
gation line into central Oregon. The pro- 
posed line into California will give the southeastern part 
of the State access to San Francisco while the east and 
west line will bring it in direct touch with Portland and 

with the Oregon Short Line to the east. 





PBAPAPDP PPP PPP 


REMOVAL TO NEW SITE. 

The Hess-Bright Manufacturing Co., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., has removed its office to its new factory at Front 
Street and Erie Avenue. The manufacturmg depart- 
ments of the concern will be transferred to the new 
site during this month. The old quarters of the con- 
cern, at Twenty-first Street and Fairmont Avenue, 
have for a number of years been inadequate to the 
proper carrying on of the concern’s business. The 
new site, however, which covers 13 acres, not only 
affords ample room for the present purposes, but pro- 
vides also for expansion. The factory buildings are 
one story high and their construction and arrange- 
ment embody the most advanced: ideas 
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LOGGING DEPARTMENT 


LOGGING METHODS NEW AND OLD. 


The methods of felling trees have changed little 
since the ax gave way to the cross cut saw, and vary 
only where the timber is of the swell-butt variety. 
It is unquestionably desirable that the sawing shall 
be done as low as possible, in order to secure as much 
of the good lumber near the ground as possible, but as 
this implies back-breaking work when the cut is made 
below the point at which the men naturally stoop 
in handling a saw, when labor is scarce it is often 
difficult to get men to keep within reasonable bounds. 

The notching of the side of the tree in the direction 
it is desired to fell it, to prevent splitting of the 
trunk when it falls, has not been provided for in the 
machines which have been offered to replace hand 
work, and to that extent they do not eliminate all the 
hand work, nor do the most of them avoid the neces- 
sity of using wedges to relieve pressure on the saws. 
It has not yet been shown in an actual operation 
that they will work continuously and be out of danger 
in windy times. It would seem that some form which 
would meet all conditions economically should be de- 
vised, and all of them are intended to work very. close 
to the ground when desired. 

Perhaps the only variation in methods of felling 
trees occurs in cypress operations, where the trees are 
girdled and left over a winter season to eliminate as 
much sap as possible, and where it is sometimes neces- 
sary to erect temporary scaffolds to cut at a point 
where the enlargement is not too great; and where 
timber is thick upon the ground and varies greatly in 
size, when it is advisable to cut and probably remove 
the larger logs before the smaller timber is cut; other- 
wise the large logs will break the smaller ones wheu 
they fall upon them. In some western operations three 
cuttings are made, beginning with the larger trees. 


‘*Bucking’’ the Logs. 


‘‘Bucking’’ or cutting the trees into log lengths is 
not as arduous a task as felling the tree, except in 
hardwoods and unusually large trees. Probably it 
would not justify the employment of a machine for 
this purpose for timber than 30 
inches in diameter. 

In the early days timber was of little 
value when too far from a stream whien 
would carry the logs to the mill. When- 
ever the sled haul consumed too much 
time the logging became too costly. At 
first even the logging railways were use: 
to convey the logs only as far as the 
streams. But as the timber was ex- 
hausted near navigable streams it be 
came necessary to log by rail entirely, 
and mills were built at convenient points 
for shipping the lumber, without regard 
to water as a means of transportation. 
Thus the stirring scenes of the spring 
drives have become largely a matter of 
the past, and the publishing of pictures 
depicting these events is largely histor- 
ical, though they may serve as sugges- 
tions for certain conditions in sections 
where driving is practicable and a second 
growth of timber or the few still uncut 
tracts are to be taken out. 


less 


Log drives in shallow streams are only 
practicable for pine, hemlock, poplar and 
other woods of low specific gravity. As 
poplar, basswood and chestnut often 
form only a portion of the operation 
where they are found, driving is prac 
ticed in only a few places, because rail- 


Pennsylvania the annual drives were discontinued be- 
cause it was found impossible to keep enough men 
with experience in that line on the job where that 
method formed a small part of the logging only in 
the spring. 

At another point in West Virginia a progressive 
lumberman took advantage of an almost obsolete law 
enacted in the early days to assist logging con- 
tractors. It provided that any stream which afforded 
water enough in the spring for floating logs could 
be declared ‘‘navigable’’ for that purpose, open to 
all, regardless of the ownership of the land it passed 
through. Not being able to secure a right of way 
for the logging railway through a certain tract at a 
reasonable figure, the lumberman brought the matter 
before a court where the validity of the law was 
confirmed. He then hastily built his logging railway 
in the bed of the stream, which afforded a moderate 
grade and contained few large boulders. 








EXCITING INCIDENT OF 








Excitement of the Drive. 

Possibly without the excitement of the drive to 
look forward to through the long winter months it 
would have been difficult to secure men for the iso- 
lated camps in the early days, but the possibility of 
getting out on the log trains and regular mail service 
now compensate in a large measure, while the news 
of the happenings of the world brought by word of 
mouth or newspapers affords topics of discussion to 
vary the daily routine. Even those who care little 
for general reading find the sporting pages attractive. 
Their lives comprise a series of strenuous incidents 
comparable with the rivalry between the best athletes 
as individuals or in clubs, and the illustrations take 
the place of the moving panorama formed by the 
swirling waters and moving logs of the drive; for, 
after all, the real attractiveness of the drive was in 
the change of scene and relief of the monotony of 
camp life. To ride in an engine cab or in a box ear 
beside a hot stove is really more agreeable than to 
jump from log to log in the swift stream, with wet 
feet at least, and most likely a few complete duckings 
as an unavoidable reason for ‘‘joshing’’ on the part 
of their more fortunate companions. And the drive 
could only come in the spring, while a break in camp 
life at holiday times is possible. 

Aside from economy, the necessity of a means of 
getting the logs on to cars from places whence they 
could be brought to the railside by sleds, skidding 
teams and tongs and slip-tongue carts had an impor- 
tant influence on the development of the steam log 
loader. Loading by hand quickly gave way to team 
loading, but that method was interfered with by deep 
snow, or it became necessary to skid or haul the logs 
a greater distance to a ‘‘log yard.’’ These log yards 
are still made use of where it is not desirable to 
transport the logs to the mill at once, or where the 
logging is done mainly in the winter, to take advan- 
tage of the snow for hauling, or where the topography 
of the country prevents the logs from coming to the 
track side at any point desired. This is another 
example of the variety of methods employed in log- 
ging, and indicates the divergence of opinion as to 

the best methods in particular cases. 


River logging on large streams is tame 
as compared with the work of getting 
logs out of small streams which have 
only sufficient water to float them with 
the highest rises. But where the stream 
flows through a country alternating with 
abrupt hills and wide valleys, with its 
bed broken by boulders, the problems 
which confront the river rats are ever 
changing, exasperating, and often dan- 
gerous. To keep the logs separated so 
they will pass through the narrow chan- 
rels without clogging them, which means 
that no single log must approach the nar- 
row places unless it is head-on; to work 
logs around the bends of the stream or 
past boulders and to stop the drive where 
the current is slow and the stream wide 
when a jam occurs require a judgment 
which only experience can give. 

And when, in spite of the greatest 
exertion and the exercise of the coolest 
judgment, a jam does occur, the problems 
are multiplied in an instant and perhaps 
threaten the success of the drive that 
season. The season may or may not give 
additional freshets which will raise the 
stream high enough after the melting 
snows and early rainfall flow have 
passed. It is a serious matter, some- 
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ways must be built to handle the heavier 
woods anyway. In one operation in 
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INTO LOG LENGTHS IS NOT ALWAYS EASY. 
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Then how to break the jam in the shortest possible 
time becomes the paramount problem, secondary only 
to the handling of the logs above it so that they will 
not come down upon the congested mass and make a 
bad condition a hundred times worse. There are river 


men who seem to acquire a miraculous insight into the 
complexity of the piled up logs, and to be able to 
select the ‘‘key log’’ which holds the mass, and to 
devise the best method of dislodging it. At times 
nothing but dynamite will do the work; at more favor 


able places in the larger streams a small steamer with 
steam winches and Jand lines to trees on the bank 
may be brought into use. One of the illustrations 
shown herewith gives a slight idea of some of the 
incidents of a drive. 



































GETTING THE PRICE. 


There are probably tricks in all trades except that of 
the lumber salesman. Some pessimistic persons who 
follow that occupation will tell you that there are none 
whatever in their profession. Some of them will de- 
jectedly declare that selling lumber is a mere matter 
of price and the fellow with the lowest price will get 
the business. 

If selling lumber is a matter merely of price there is 
still an opportunity for salesmanship, even though price 
is the only thing some buyer seems to care about. An 
old-time salesman said the other day: ‘‘In the first 
place, I never ask the price I expect to sell at right off 
the reel. If there is going to be any jockeying, 1 want 
to be in a position to jockey. I do not want to put 
myself in a position where the buyer will begin to 
jockey me on my lowest price and leave me to swallow 
a loss or lose the business. 

‘“Now there are a good many reasons for asking a 
price you can shave. In the first place, there are lots 
and lots of buyers who want to match prices with you. 
If they can not beat you down a little they will be dis- 
appointed. You eventually will get your price but you 
will have afforded the buyer the satisfaction of having 
forced you to lower your price, and that appeals to both 
his pocketbook and his vanity. 

“Tt would be ideal if you could go into a man’s office 
with a take-it-or-leave-it price, but human na- 
ture will not let you do that. There are too 
many people in the trade who have got to bar- 
gain for their lumber. In fact, there are a 
lot of buyers who always declare that a man 
is too high regardless of how close his price 
may be to the market. I used to have a cus- 
tomer like that who, no matter what I shot at 
him, said, ‘You are high, my boy, you are 
high,’ and I decided to lay for him. So I 
took a fairly scarce item, went into his office 
and offered it to him at $2 off the list. Will 
you believe it, he told me [ was too high, and 
wanted to shave it another 50 cents. I sup- 
pose he figured that, by some means, I had 
got long on that item and had cut the price 
in order to unload. When he tried to cut off 
that other 50 cents I turned the proposition 
down promptly and got out of the place as 
soon as possible. When I got back to the 
office, I found a telephone call from him. I 
called him up, and he said that he had been 
thinking it over and had decided to take those 
two cars at the price I mentioned. I told him 
I had been thinking it over, too, and [{ had 
decided that that was too good lumber to sel! 
at such a low price, so I had added $2 to the 
price since I saw him.’’ 

In talking to this salesman it was hard 
to discover whether price jockeying was a 
cause or an effect. The salesman, anyway this 
salesman, says that he puts the price a little high because 
the buyer always wants to jockey. Probably a buyer 
would say he always had to- jockey because the salesman 
always puts the price a little high. At that, the sales- 
man declares there are men who never jockey, and the 
salesman is wise enough to know then that he has to 
state his price correctly, because he will have only one 
chance to state it. These men do not waste any time 
over the matter. They are courteous enough. They 
seek a clear-cut proposition and then they accept it.or 
leave it. It is worthy of note, too, that they pay no 
more for the lumber eventually than the man who always 
bargains. j 

Now and then the salesman encounters a man who is 
far from approachable. This man puts lumber sales- 
men, bookagents and beggars all into the same class, 
and is mighty short with the salesman who comes to his 
desk. Strange to say, this man is generally not the man 
of large affairs, but of small affairs. It would seem that 
if the big man @an take time to be courteous the little 
man ought to be able to do so. 

The selling of a car of lumber is often more than a 
mere business transaction. It is a battle of wits. Now 
and then on the road is a man who, when the buyer 
endeavors to cut the price of flooring or something 50 
cents, doesn’t put up a serap, but says he will take the 
order at the lower price. This man, however, is not a 
salesman; he is an order taker. 

Ask the salesman’s opinion as to what man gets the 
best price. He will tell you it is neither the man who 
jockeys nor the man who is short and sharp. Now and 
then the lumber salesman encounters a man who talks in 
snappy monosyllables. Two minutes after you cal! on 
this man there is nothing left for you to do but to pick 
up your hat. This man thinks that he has all the lum- 
ber salesmen buffaloed and for that reason they are 
giving him their lowest price. As a matter of fact, 
neither man is getting the lowest price, or is doing the 





most profitable buying in the long run. The man who 
is getting the best price is the man who is approachable, 
but who refuses to jeckey; who asks the price and if 
the price is too high refuses the business. Salesmen 
learn to make their price right for such a man on first 
approach, because they know that a right price will get 
the business, if the man has the business to give. 

3ut where this man benefits chiefly is from the cordial 
relations established between himself and the salesman. 
When the salesman hits upon a special snap there are 
two men that he is not going to call on first with that 
kind of a proposition. One is the man who has been 
short with him, and the other is the man who always 
jockeyed, even when the price was low. If he gets a 
stock sheet this morning from the mill and finds that 
it is prepared to ship five cars of something that is 
a little scarce right now, he is not going to call up 
either the jockeyer or the crank, but instead he is going 
to offer it to some man who recognizes values—who, when 
a price is right, knows it, and admits it. 





JUDGES ARE SELECTED. 

The judges who will pass upon the merits of the con- 
tributions sent to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in the 
salesmen’s contest have been selected and immediately 
upon the close of the contest next Monday they wili 
set about picking the winners. Three judges will per 


JAMES Hl. LANG, JOHN F. HALPIN, 


Who Will Act as Judges in the Salesmen’s Contest. 


form the labor of deciding the order of merit of the 
leading papers submitted and awarding the prizes ac 
cordingly. The salesmen who have been selected to join 
with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in picking the winners 
are John F. Halpin and James H. Lang, both of Chi 
cago. Both are well known as salesmen of experience 
and their judgment as editors will be awaited with in- 
terest. Mr. Halpin is a_ well-known office salesman, 
while in Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and surrounding 
territory there are few traveling salesmen better known 
than ‘‘Jimmie’’ Lang. The contestants and the sales- 
men in generai may therefore expect an_ intelligent 
judging of the papers. 

The contest will close Monday, July 15, and all 
papers received bearing a post mark not later than that 
date will be considered. The prizes will be awarded 
for the best five contributed articles reaching the edi- 
tors on or before noon, July 15, 1912, on any one of 
the following topics: 

‘<Seientifie Salesmanship in the Lumber Business.’* 

‘‘The Buyer’s Confidence—How to Obtain and Keep 
st ee 

‘“My Policy if I Were Sales Manager.’’ 

‘<The Young Salesman—What He Should Know and 
Avoid.’’ 

‘<Tmpressions of Lumbermen I Have Met.’’ 

Articles contributed must be not less than 2,000 
and not more than 5,000 words in length, must be 
legibly written or typewritten on plain paper, on one 
side of the sheet. The following are the prizes: 

For the best article submitted, a set of the United 
Editors Encyclopedia and Dictionary, in forty (40) vol- 
umes, half leather binding. This is one of the most 
complete, authentic and generally desirable works of 
reference on the market. ‘alue, $100. 

For the second best article submitted, one set of 
books, as follows: ‘‘AMERICAN LUMBERMEN;’’ De luxe 
biographical studies of the lives of 300 leading lum- 

. 





bermen, with photogravure portraits: 3 volumes; AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN’S ‘‘ Curiosity Shop,’’ 1 volume; ‘‘ Re- 
sawed Fables,’’ by Douglas Malloch, 1 volume.  To- 
tal value, $32.50. 
For the third best article submitted, $15 in eash. 
For the fourth best article submitted, $10 in cash. 
For the fifth best article submitted, two years’ paid 
subscription to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Value, $8. 
The prize-winning articles will be published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN over the names, or, if preferred, 
the pen names, of the authors, as soon as_ possible 
after the contest shall have been decided. 





THE APPROACH. 


A whole lot may be written about the approach in 
salesmanship, in the selling of lumber as in the selling 
of other commodities. In fact, a great deal already has 
been written. Of course, the salesman is going to put his 
best foot foremost. In other words, he is going to eall 
attention to his most attractive special first. The sales- 
man who has some 2x10—16s y.p. right now is going to 
offer that first, because he knows it will awaken the 
buyer’s interest. Any item that is short that the sales- 
man is fortunate enough to have always makes a good 
opener and leads the way naturally to those items that 
are commonly in stock and that the buyer must ordinarily 
have. A buyer generally will pay the price for searee 
items without much grumbling, and that puts 
him into a frame of mind to pay a reasonable 
price for stock items. 

There is no one rule of approach that will 
apply to two men, because there are no two 
men that are built exactly alike. There never 
was a salesman yet with unpleasant manner- 
ism who didn’t have some friends, and there 
never was a salesman who was popular with a 
large number of people who didn’t have some 
enemies. The best salesman, therefore, is not 
the salesman who has a particular manner 
about him, but who is all things to all men; 
who knows which fellow likes to be slapped 
on the back, and the fellow who resents it as 
an insult. 

Casting aside all the stock definitions, one 
might give salesmanship an entirely new one. 
Salesmanship is the application of experience. 
Salesmen can study psychology until they are 
black in the face, but they have got to have 
sense as well as psychology. The difference 
between a salesman and a traveling man is 
that a traveling man applies the same methods 
to all men. This might be forgivable once; 
but even then a salesman ought to be able to 
read his man at first sight and know how to 
handle him. Certainly no salesman ought to 
approach a man again in any other way than 
the way the man likes, after having ap 
proached him once. 

Salesmanship is the application of experience.- Sales- 
manship is learning a man’s vulnerable points and his 
likes and dislikes and acting accordingly. The man who 
finds his way through the woods, when he comes to the 
place again follows the path learned by previous ex- 
perience. He does not insist on going through every 
piece of the woods in a straight line; nor, having found 
the path, does he try to find a new path every time 
he enters the place. He has learned the necessity for 
the application of experience. 

The salesman who pretends to know something about 
approach must be a close observer. When he finds his 
man undeniably busy it is foolish for him to endeavor 
to force himself and his goods upon the man’s attention. 
He who bows and walks away may live to sell another 
day. Neither must the salesman become panie-striecken 
the minute he finds a man is busy. A man who is short 
on certain items is never too busy to talk to the man 
who has them. In approaching the busy man the sales- 
man should be on his toes; quick to observe whether he 
is likely to interest or to bore, and must take his cue 
accordingly. 





WITH THE BOYS ON THE ROAD. 


W. A. Anderson, of Kansas City, Mo., secretary and 
sales manager of the W. E. Thomas Lumber Co., is on 
a 10-day trip to the Louisiana mills. 


George B. Woodhull, of Philadelphia, Pa., formerly 
New York State representative of G. E. Smith, has taken 
the same territory for Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, of 
Philadelphia. 

A Seattle visitor last week was Lee B. Huddleston, who 
represents the Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Co., 
with headquarters in Cleveland, Ohio, covering parts of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Tllinois and Michigan. 
Mr. Huddleston spent several days at the company’s 
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mill in Seattle familiarizing himself with conditions at 
the manufacturing end. He reports trade conditions 
very satisfactory in his territory, and an excellent 
demand for lumber and shingles, his company having 
orders booked ahead sufficient to keep it busy for several 
months. Mr. Huddleston for many years traveled out 
of the Minneapolis territory and is well known in the 
Middle West as an able salesman. 


Allen Kirkpatrick, representing the I. Stephenson 
Lumber Co., of Wells, Mich., in Cleveland, Ohio, this 
week reports that business in northern pine and hem- 
lock, its principal products, is very good throughout that 
Section. 


W. H. Greble, of Memphis, Tenn., for a number of 
years sales manager for the Three States Lumber Co., 
and also connected with the Gilchrist-Fordney Co. in 
the sale of its yellow pine output, has resigned his po- 
sition to accept a similar one with the Gayoso Lumber 
Co. The service began about the first of July. The 
Gayoso Lumber Co. is expanding considerably. A few 
months ago it opened yards at Cairo, Ill, and it is con- 
centrating a considerable portion of its timber pur- 
chases in the South for distribution at that point. It 
has also become interested in the manufacture of lum- 
ber, bringing to Memphis a great deal of timber from 
its holdings in Mississippi to be manufactured. Follow- 
ing the resignation of Mr. Greble, M: B. Cooper was 
named as sales manager of the Three States Lumber 
Co., and so far has shown unusual ability. His many 
friends are predicting that he will make a brilliant 
success in his new position. 





TWO IMPORTANT CHANGES. 


The Louisiana Red Cypress Co., of New Orleans, 
La., announces two important changes in its traveling 
personnel. J. G. Byers, formerly with the Alexander 
Lumber Co., who more recently has been the salesman 
of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co. in New York State, 
has been transferred to Michigan, with headquarters 
at Grand Rapids, thereby getting back to his old 
stamping ground. 

C. W. Dean, of Elmira, N. Y., who has been engaged 
in the wholesale and commission business in that ter- 
ritory for many years, has been engaged as Mr. Byers’ 
successor in New York. Mr. Dean is well known to 
the retailers and factory men of upper New York 
state. 


THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 


A Bill to Increase Scope of Commerce Court 
—Other Important Measures. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., July 10.—A bill has been intro- 
duced by Rep. Broussard, of Louisiana, to give jurisdic- 
tion to the Commerce Court over cases which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has refused to grant relief 
to a complaining shipper. He says that as a result 
of the Supreme Court decision in the Procter & Gamble 
case the Commerce Court has become a one-sided body, 
only open to railroads, the shipper being denied the right 
to proceed there when he has failed to get relief from 
the commission. He respects the decisions of the com- 
mission but thinks the courts should be open to all 
litigants alike. The commission, he claims, is not infalli- 
ble and may err in deciding against a shipper as well 
as against a carrier. There is every reason, he says, 
why the right to an exercise of federal judicial power 
should be given to the shipper as well as to the carrier. 
As it is the shippers are denied that equality of law 
which is fundamental under the constitution, he avers. 

The text of the bill is as follows: 

Jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the Commerce Court, 
with right of appeal to the Supreme Court, to examine, 
consider, and adjudicate cases or controversies in which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has declined or refused to 
grant, in whole or in part, the relief claimed and sought in 
any proceeding before it, and the said court shall have 
power to set aside, annul, or suspend any order of the said 
commission, in whole or in part, entered in any such pro- 
ceeding and to direct the said commission to further pro- 
ceed in said proceeding in accordance with law and to enter 
such judgment, order, aud decree in the premises as law 
and justice and the particular facts and circumstances 
require; said judgment, order, and decree of said court to 
have the same force and effect as is now provided by law 
for the judgments, orders, and decrees of said court. 

That nothing in this act contained shall be construed to 
limit or abridge the existing jurisdiction, power, and author- 
ity of the said court. 





SALE OF BURNED TIMBER. 
WASHINGTON, D. C©., July 9.—Chairman Robinson, of 


the Committee on Public lands, has favorably reported 
the new bill to authorize the sale of burnt timber on the 


public domain, The bill reads as follows: 


That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized under 
rules he may prescribe to sell and dispose of to the highest 
bidder at public auction or through sealed bids the timber 
on any lands of the United States, including those embraced 
in unperfected claims under any of the public land laws, 
also upon the ceded Indian lands, that may have been 
killed or seriously and permanently damaged by forest fires 
prior to the passage of this act, the proceeds of all such 


sales to be covered into the treasury of the United States. 
Provided, That the damaged timber upon any lands em- 
braced in an existing claim shall be disposed of only upon 
he application or with the written consent of such claim- 
t, and the money received from the sale of damaged tim- 
ber on any such Jands shall be kept in a special fund to 
await the final determination of such claim. 

Section 2. That upon the certification of the Secretary 
of the Interior that any such claim has been finally ap- 





proved and patented the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay to such claimant, his heirs 
or legal representatives, the money received from the sale 
of the damaged timber upon his land, after deducting 
therefrom the expenses of the sale; and upon the certifica- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior that any such claim 
has been finally rejected and canceled the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to transfer the 
money derived from the sale of the damaged timber upon 
the lands embraced in such claim to the general fund in 
the treasury derived from the sale of public lands, unless 
by legislation the lands from which the timber had been 
removed had been theretofore appropriated to the benefit 
of an Indian tribe or otherwise, in which event the net 
proceeds derived from the sale of the timber shall be trans- 
ferred to the fund of such tribe or otherwise credited or 
distributed as by law provided. 

In the report of the committee it is said: 

A similar measure was passed during the last session of 
the present Congress. It was vetoed by the President on 
the ground that, as drafted, the measure presented great 
difficulties of administration. The bill as now reported is 
the draft submitted by the Department of the Interior to 
meet the objections raised by the President, and very earn- 
estly desired by the departinent. 

Forest fires during 1910 killed or seriously and perman- 
ently damaged large quantities of timber on the _ public 
lands. This timber will become valueless unless disposed 
of, as appears from the letter of the Secretary of the In- 
terior herewith printed. 


Exchange of Lands. 


Senator Clark, of Wyoming, has reported from the 
Public Lands Committee a bill already passed by the 
House for the exchange of certain lands in the Harney 
National Forest, 8. Dak. The bill proposes the exchange, 
one for the other, of two tracts lying near the western 
border of the forest. J. L. Baird is the owner under 
patent from the Government of a tract in the reserve 
in question, containing 156 acres. One-half of the land 
is open ground, suitable for forest culture, and the other 
half is covered with a scattering growth of timber, the 
total stand of which is estimated by the Agricultural 
Department to be about 150,000 feet, b. m., of mature 
pine. It is proposed to include this in the forest and 
exchange forest land to Baird. ; 





IMPEACHMENT OF COMMERCE COURT JUSTICE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 9.—The report submitted to 
the House by Rep. Henry D. Clayton, of Alabama, chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, unanimously favors the 
impeachment of Judge Robert W. Archbald, one of the 
judges of the United States Commerce Court. Seven 
managers for the House will conduct the trial before the 
Senate. The case of Judge Archbald is of interest to 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN readers chiefly for two reasons: 
First, because the Commerce Court as a body is under 
complaint by those who oppose it on the ground that 
it is unsatistactory in its operations, and in their estima- 
tion not fulfilling the purpose for which it was created 
by Congress, and second, while the effort to secure the 
abolishment of the Court has been preceding the question 
of the recali of judges the Archbald case has strength- 
ened the theory held by many that the present method 
for the removal of judges toward whom unfaithfulness on 
the bench has been imputed is crude, unwieldly and in 
need of reform. However, the report of the Judiciary 
Committee unanimously in favor of the impeachment of 
Judge Archbald and recent rulings of the Commerce 
Court have offset to a considerable degree some opinions 
that had been formed regarding the Commerce Court and 
the removal of judges. 

The testimony shows that at different times while 
Judge Archbald was a judge of the United States dis- 
trict court he sought and obtained credit and in other 
instances sought to obtain credit from persons who were 
interested in litigation before his court. The testimony 
further shows that after Judge Archbald had been pro- 
moted to the United States circuit court bench and duly 
designated one of the Judges of the Commerce Court 
he sought to obtain options on coal properties from offi- 
cers and agents of coal companies which were owned and 
controlled by the railroad companies. The testimony 
tends to support other charges which had been made 
against Judge Archbald. However, it does fail to show 
that Judge Archbald invested any money of his own in 
any of the deals, but instead he used his personal in- 
fluence as a judge in consideration of which he received 
or was to receive his share or interest in the profits of 
the deals. 





A NEBRASKA YARD. 


The accompanying cut depicts the lumber yard of O. 
O. Snyder, of O’Neill, a town of approximately 4,000 
people on the Deadwood line of the Chicago & North- 
Western railway. It is a live town with three lumber 
yards. O. O. Snyder is a thoroughly good lumberman but 
has many interests outside of his lumber business. Allen 
Nesbit, the local manager, is a young man of pleasing 
personality and well liked by the patrons of the yard. 
He takes entire charge of the business during Mr. Sny- 
der’s absence on other business. The value of stock 
carried in this yard is approximately $25,000. Com- 
paratively low freight rates allow a number of different 
woods to find a place at competing prices. 











YARD OF O. 0. SNYDER, AT O’NEILL, NEBR. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


Rulings, Complaints, Notice of Suspension 
—Hearing on Southern Rates. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., July 8.—In the case of the Bas- 
com-Porter Co. v. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Co., the commission rules as follows: 

It is ordered, That the above named defendant be, and 
it is hereby notified and required to cease and desist, on 
or before the 15th day of August, 1912, from charging, de- 
manding, collecting or receiving its present rate for the 
transportation of lumber in carloads from El Paso, Tex., 
to Las Cruces, N. M., which said rate has been found by 
the commission in its said report to be unreasonable. 

It is further ordered, That said defendant be, and it is 
hereby, notified and required to establish, on or before the 
15th day of August, 1912, and for a period of two years 
thereafter to maintain, and apply to the transportation of 
lumber in carloads from El Paso, Tex., to Las Cruces, N. 
M., a rate not in excess of 10 cents per 100 pounds, 


Complaint Filed. 


Gudewrath Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Meade, La., v. The 
Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co.—Complainant 
claims that on March 17, 1911, and on other dates it 
shipped lumber to the Caddo Rapides Lumber Co., at 
Alexandria, La., where it was dressed and forwarded to 
Cairo, Ill, and that overcharge was made which was 
‘unjust, unreasonable, and discriminatory.’’ It asks 
for a hearing by the commission; that the rates be made 
just.and that reparation of $43.97 be made and interest 
at 6 percent per annum. 


A Further Suspension. 


The commission has further suspended from July 6, 
1912, until January 6, 1913, certain schedules shown in 
supplement 1 to Protect’s tariff (I. C. C. 273), which 
increase rates for the transportation of cooperage be- 
tween Chicago and Salt Lake City, Utah, and other 
points. This tariff was originally suspended from March 
9 until July 6, 1912, but the commission has been un- 
able to complete its investigation within the original 
period of suspension. 


Rate Application. 

Application No. 6514 of the New Orleans & North- 
eastern Railroad Co. and other carriers—This applica- 
tion asks for authority to establish the same rates on 
lumber and articles taking the lumber rate, carloads, 
from stations on the New Orleans & Northeastern Rail- 
road via Jackson, Miss., to Cairo, Ill., as are concur- 
rently in effect via other routes between the same 
points. Petition granted. 





SOUTHERN LUMBER RATES. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 8.—Examiner Charles F. Gerry, 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, last Friday 
began a hearing on southern lumber rates at Hotel 
Jefferson. The reasonableness of a proposed advance 
in the rates on lumber from stations on the Alabama 
Great Southern and other southern points to St. Louis 
is involved. At the conclusion of the hearing Examiner 
Gerry took testimony on the proposed advance in the 
rates on cooperage from Salt Lake City to Chicago. 





ALLEGE DISCRIMINATION IN FREIGHT RATES. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., July 9.—The Memphis Freight Bu- 
reau in behalf of a number of prominent retail Jum- 
ber firms here has filed a complaint with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission against the Illinois Central, 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, Mississippi Central, New 
Orleans, Mobile & Chicago, Gulf & Ship Island, New 
Orleans & North Eastern and Alabama & Vicksburg 
railroad companies, alleging that they are maintaining 
rates on lumber from Mississippi and Louisiana points 
of production that discriminate against Memphis in 
favor of Cairo, other Ohio River crossings, Chicago and 
prominent northern lumber markets. This case is an 
echo of the old yellow pine litigation in 1903 which 
covered a period of several years and which was an 
effort on the part of the railroads to increase the rate 
on lumber shipments from Louisiana and Mississippi 2 
cents a hundred pounds to all Ohio River crossings. 
At the same time rates to Memphis were increased. The 
railroads failed in their efforts to put this 2-cent ad- 
vance through and Memphis was left with an increase 
although other points were left as they had been prior 
to the move for a 2-cent higher rate. 





INDISCRIMINATORY RATES ON BOX SHOOKS 
. CLAIMED. 


PorTLAND, ORE, July 8.—The taking of testimony in 
the case of the Multnomah Lumber & Box Co., Clatsop 
Mill Co., and Astoria Box Co., against the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad, Corvallis & Eastern, Independence & Mon- 
mouth, and Spokane, Portland & Seattle, was completed 
last week before Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
Edgar E. Clark and the stenographie reports will be 
forwarded to the commission at Washington, D. C. 
Briefs will be filed and arguments will be presented at a 
later date. The box manufacturers contend that the 
railways have made unjust and discriminatory rates on 
box shooks as compared with lumber from Oregon points 
and that they are giving the shippers of the pine belt 
region of northern California preferential rates. 


aererrerererere—ae 


The Crossett Timber Co. recently announced the forma- 
tion of an operating company to be known as the Big 
Creek Logging Co., with office at 505 and 506 Lumber- 
men’s Building, Portland, Ore., and operation at 
Knappa, Clatsop County, Ore. The officers and directors 
of the new company are: KE. C. Crossett, C. W. Gates, 
C. H. Watzek, J. W. Watzek, R. E. Peck, Charles Duncan 
and A. P. Sprague. 
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ENFRANCHISED WOMAN’S INFLUENCE UPON CONSERVATION. 


[Address Delivered by the Hon. J. B. White, July 1, 1912, before the Eleventh Biennial Convention 


I was invited by your good president to bring to you a 
message from the National Conservation Congress. You are 
engaged in a grand progressive cause, a work good not only 
for yourselves as women, but broadly beneficent in its in- 
fluence for the entire human family. Conservation in all 
its subdivisions appeals as much to woman as to her co- 
partner man. In some respects her interest is far greater ; 
her sufferings come first and are more intensely felt by 
motherhood in the immense waste of vital resources through 
intemperance, loss of physical and mental vigor and the 
shortening of life by enervating and destroying social dis- 
eases and in other sins of misdirected energy and of de- 
praved appetite and passion, which so weaken and extin- 
guish the divine attributes of mankind, sapping human 
efficiency and destroying the resources of the State. 

The watchful care and responsibility of woman over man 
is felt most constantly in his youth—in the 20 years’ crea- 
tive period through childhood to manhood, and in greater 
or less degree all through his life. His character is formed, 
and his development in every desirable way promoted, under 
the gentle, loving influence of a mother, sister or teacher ; 
and he is indeed most fortunate if he places himself for 
life under the kind, devoted care of a good wife. Woman's 
jabors and faithful ministry for man never cease from the 
hour of his birth until his eyes are closed in death. The 
mother, sister, sweetheart and wife have that ceaseless 
guiding influence over his destiny which never wanes or 
tires of service. In the family, in the church, in the school, 
in the social sphere of progress it is woman’s great and 
good influence that is most felt. Love is the great poten- 
tial force in the moral and social uplift of mankind, and the 
energizing essence and spirit of that economic conservation 
of vital resource which is essential to the salvation and 
preservation of the human race. 


Conservation of Vital Resources. 


The development and conservation of vital resources are 
preeminently and fundamentally of greatest concern to the 
entire human family. The General Federation of Women's 
Clubs through its various State and local organizations has, 
in this holy cause, the duty and responsibility of consider- 
ing and solving some of the elementary, organic problems 
of the world, which mean everything for the perpetuation 
and highest development of the race. Woman’s quick dis- 
cernment and natural adaptation for this immense work 
are now being observed in her various spheres of activities, 
where she is effectively instituting many needed reforms. 
It is being shown, wherever women unitedly and cour- 
ageously make demands for moral regeneration in State 
and civic conditions—in the home, in the schools, in the 
sweat shop, as to child labor, and in all other questions of 
vital resource—-that reform laws are soon or eventually 
enacted, resulting in greater blessings from better prac- 
tices in better lives. It was first supposed that woman’s 
club activities could be best, and would be almost wholly, 
confined to literary work and to themes of home and 
family. But the relations between the model home and the 
political and social problems upon which the happiness of 
the home so largely depends are so correlated and vital 
that she has been forced to study every phase of political 
and social economy that she may more effectually fulfill her 
mission as a mother, homekeeper, teacher and citizen. 

The work of conservation and higher development is 
peculiarly congenial to her by nature; and the result is 
great improvement in the healthfulness of city, village and 
country homes, owing to the enactment of more efficient 
laws for creating and enforcing more perfect sanitary con- 
ditions. Hers is a work of love and self-sacrifice. Her re- 
ward is the Nation’s greater strength and efficiency, in the 
increased comforts of home life; and in the unfolding and 


developing of soul and social life, and the greater oppor- 
tunities for splendid achievement in her children, which so 
often has been an unrealized possibility. Who shall say 
that this is not woman's great field, this cause dignified 
by her wisdom, her love, her sacrifice, and by her bravery 
and virtue? And how can we better advance the car of 
progress, how more effectively aid and increase the sum 
of good influences, than by investing her with the power 
of the ballot? 
Cost of Achievement. 


The world’s greatest reforms have ever been purchased 
through the shedding of human blood; and as the blood of 
the martyrs has been the foundation of the church, so have 
the world’s battle fields been the milestone markers of the 
establishment in enduring form of beneficient and progres- 
sive ideas. Yet, for generations preceding these periods of 
Sanguinary contests, humanity has suffered and, most of 
all, the women of the world and the children in their care, 
from the sin and selfish greed of tyrannical men in oligar- 
chical place and power. Every successful revolution, in 
the interests of the education and the uplifting of the 
masses against the dominant and cruel autocratic rule of 
the non-progressive classes, has always registered a new 
era in the advancement of the human race. And thus will 
it ever be until the last vestige of class and sex slavery 
is wiped from the face of the earth, and new and just laws 
to all shall finally obtain in the bill of rights an@ constitu- 
tion of every nation. And in addition to the many long 
years of ceaseless toil and patient suffering of woman in 
her field of labor as the keeper of the home in the rearing 
of the family she has, by the severe logic of events, been 
called upon for the greatest and most costly sacrifices, even 
in the culmination of the last final protest upon the field of 
battle against national decay through private and public 
wrongs. 

To illustrate this historical truth from an internecine 
Struggle within the memory of many here, our Civil War 
was on both sides fought by boys still under the mother’s 
influence and care. The table prepared from the Govern- 
ment records by Mr. Edgar McConkey, of Austin, Ill, him- 
self a soldier in this bloody strife between brothers in our 
family of States, shows that there enlisted only a few more 
than 60,000 men over 22 years old. The rest of the 2,759,- 
049 soldiers, outside of the regulars, who served in the 
Federal Army were boys, 2,159,798 of whom were 21 years 
of age or under, of whom 1,151,428 were boys only 18 years 
of age or under, about one-fourth of whom were only 16 
years of age or under, and exactly 1,523 were 14 years of 
age or under. In addition to this there were about 600,000 
troops engaged on the Confederate side, of whom there 
was as great or greater a proportion of boys. So of the 
450,000 in round numbers of deaths on field of battle, and 
from wounds and disease, in both armies—as about 80 
per cent of enlistments were youths, 21 years of age and 
under—it is very evident that there was lost from the 
homes and citizenship of our country fully 350,000 boys of 
the best blood of our Republic, a sacrifice forced upon the 
mothers of our youth in atoning for a nation’s crrors in 
sins both of omission and of commission. 


“The Forging Room of Character.’’ 


The unremitting care and mental and physical toil of 
our mothers in that home which Mrs. Mathew T. Scott 
so aptly describes as “the forging room of character,” the 
“civic and social holy of holies,” afford and demand of 
woman the greatest and grandest continuous public service 
So the conservation of all vital resources is her natural 
ealling, a field in which she should have the support and 
energetic help of every man, the aid in enforcing every 


of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. | 


good law upon the statute books, and the further strong 
arm of the rights of suffrage, to assist in making her labors 
lighter and her work surely effective. In what I am to say 
I do not aim to shock the moral sense, but rather to help 
awaken that higher moral sense to our shocking social con- 
ditions. 

The loss of our boys by war is very small as compared 
with the loss of our young men and women by the white 
plague, and the greater moral and physical loss by reason 
of the great black plague. War has slain its thousands; 
but our social sins are annually slaying their tens cf thou- 
sands and weakening the race. We should live up to, should 
demand and enforce, an equal, high standard for both 
sexes; and thus increase national health and a consumma- 
tion of higher moral, intellectual and physical efficiency. 
A healthy brain, refreshed by pure blood from a_ healthy 
body, is capable of right thinking and of acting with vigor 
and force, so that the trinity of body, mind and soul can 
work together in tireless labor for the elevation of the 
race in stronger individual and national character. Our 
children have a right to be well born. Mr. A. E. Winship, 
who has made a study of heredity and environment, has 
written a book in which he has contrasted two American 
families. ‘The head of one family was born in 1720. Twelv 
hundred of his descendants have been identified; 300 of 
them in almshouses; 440 viciously diseased; 50 of the 
women were notorious; seven of the family committed 
murder; 60 were habitual thieves, and 130 were convicted 
of crime. ‘The cost of this family to society was more 
than a million dollars. 

He contrasts this family with the family of Jonathan 
Edwards, who was born in 1703. Of his descendants 1,394 
have been identified; 295 were college graduates, 12 were 
college presidents ; 60 college professors; 60 physicians; 75 
army and navy officers; 100 lawyers; 30 judges; 80 public 
officials; 1 was a vice president, and 3 United States Sen- 
ators. 

Should be Taught in the Schools. 


In this work of conservation of vital resources we need 
the aid of every good woman and of every good man. It 
should be taught in our schools. The work begins in the 
family. Mothers and fathers should earnestly teach these 
vital truths to their children, for here in the home are 
lodged all the potentialities for healthy national growth 
and development. Sex hygiene should be taught in our 
schools. This gospel of purity and health is and should 
be more strongly urged by the physician and preached by 
press and pulpit until the scourge of the black plague is in 
Steady progress of being finally wiped out in similar man- 
ner as we are succeeding with the white plague. The kt- 
ter can destroy only the body; the former may destroy 
both soul and body. “Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.’’ God is not mocked. Too many men 
are not voting as they pray; but are voting to legalize and 
license these crimes that are destroying our race. Too many, 
of them do not pray at all, but are governed by false policy 
and bad politics. I believe that the good mothers of the 
country would vote as they pray. We are passing this way 
but once; what good there is for us to do must be done 
now. 

And now in our work for home and country let us lodge 
with woman—as has already been done in some States—a 
weapon of offense and defense against injustice and wrong, 
as conscience may dictate and duty in emergencies require; 
a weapon of peace which will solve all these questions in 
the interest of public welfare, of good government and of 
the development, conservation and right use of all natural 
resources—the rights of full citizenship and the power of 
the ballot. 





MERITS OF WOOD BLOCKS FOR STREET PAVING. 


(Concluded from Last Week.) 
Durability Under Necessary Traffic. 


Much might be said about the durability of the treated 
wooden paving block, but only the following instances are 
cited to show what they are standing or have stood: 

Rush street bridge, Chicago: 17,000 teams a day 
for nine years; good condition. 

2. Madison street bridge, Portland: Under very heavy 
traffic, paved seven years ago; condition perfect today. 

Probably the oldest pavements in this country laid with 
creosoted wood blocks of the type now in use are in Bos- 
ton, Mass., on Tremont and Boylston Streets. These streets 
were laid in 1900. 

Tremont street, which carries a heavy traffic, was divided 
in half longtudinally, one side being laid with sheet asphalt 
and the other, at the same time, with creosoted pine blocks, 
both halves being thus subjected to the same traffic. The 
half of the street paved with asphalt has had extensive 
repairs and is at present in bad condition, numerous holes 
having developed. The pavement originally was laid 3 
inches thick, composed of 1% inches of binder and 1% 
inches of wearing surface. The wearing surface is worn 
down in many places to less than % inch in thickness. 


Wood Blocks Show No Wear. 


A straightedge laid upon the wood blocks where they join 
the asphalt, both having been laid originally to the same 
grade, shows a difference in level of approximately three- 
quarters of an inch, proving that the asphalt has worn 
down that much. This difference, added to the average 
difference of the reins asphalt pavement, would show 
that the wear on the blocks has been practically nil. The 
condition of the blocks themselves confirms this, as, even 
where the pavement is practically grooved by separating 
the blocks, the tops of the blocks show no brooming 
whatever. 

To all appearances these blocks, although subjected to 
severe traffic for the last nine years, are practically as good 
as the day they were put down. Guy C. Emerson and J. H. 
Sullivan, superintendent and deputy superintendent of 
streets, respectively, state that no repair work has been 
done on the wood blocks, except that occasioned by sepa- 
rating some of the blocks on the steep part of the street 
to produce a grooved effect, and a few_replacements of 
openings made by plumbers’ cuts ete. This means that 
there has been no maintenance cost whatever during the 
nine years the pavement has been in place. The asphalt, 
on the other hand, has been repaired to an extent involving 
the replacement of from 25 to 50 percent of the original 
area of the pavement, which is what would normally be 
expected under the Fag sipvner 5 traffic conditions with an 
omenart pavement laid in accordance with the best modern 
practice. 

Allow me to read the following description of an official 
test of pavements made by the city engineer of Baltimore, 
Md. ‘The test was made on Holiday Street, between Fayette 
and Baltimore Streets. 

The street lies north and south and the block measures 
220 feet long and 491% feet wide. The first 30 feet, from 
curb to curb, was paved with sheet asphalt; the second 
strip of 15 feet 3 inches was paved with asphalt blocks; 
the third strip of 80 feet was paved with creosoted pine 
blocks; the fourth and fifth strips were paved with different 
kinds of vitrified bricks; the sixth strip, with Porter vit- 
rified blocks ; the seventh strip, with Trinidad sheet asphalt ; 
the eighth strip, with iron rock vitrified blocks; the ninth 





strip, with vitrified blocks, and the tenth strip, with still 
another brand of vitrified rock blocks. 

These test pavements were laid in 1901, and being almost 
under the shadow of the city hall were closely inspected 
by city officials at all times. The city engineer said that 
he had selected the street for a test because it combined 
the worst and best conditions for a pavement, and each 
strip was given the same traffic. 

The different pavements had not been down long until it 
was seen that some of them were not going to prove satis- 
factory. One after another went to pieces, and at the 
end of six years the creosoted wooden block was the only 
pavement that had stood the test. As a result, the city 
authorities decided to repave the entire street with the 
creosoted blocks. 

Now, here comes the strange part of the story. After 
outwearing nine other kinds of pavement the old blocks 
were relaid along with the new ones. They had not worn 
enough to spoil and they were not decayed even in part. 

The heaviest traveled streets in the world are paved with 
wood blocks. Here are a few, with the amount of traffic: 
Rue de Rivoli, Paris, 42,000 vehicles daily; Avenue de 
l'Opera, Paris, 29,400 vehicles daily; King William Street, 
London, 26,800 vehicles daily; Oxford, London, 16,500 
vehicles daily. 


Freedom from Unnecessary Noise. 


Creosoted wood paving blocks make the quietest street 
possible. That is why it is known as the “silent pave- 
ment.” The pavement is smooth, so that the wheels of 
vehicles make no noise; the resilience of the blocks deadens 
the sound of horses’ hoofs; hence, a silent pavement. 

One of the most laudable crusades ever started in a 
city is the crusade against unnecessary noises. Everyone 
has commended the movement against the needless blowing 
of whistles or ringing of bells, as well as against the unre- 
stricted use of fireworks on the Fourth of July. But wh 
has there not been a crusade against the laying of need- 
lessly noisy street pavements? 

The general use of creosoted paving blocks will reduce 
the noise and turmoil of a city to a minimum, increase the 
value of office property on busy streets and lengthen the 
lives of city residents. 

Millions of dollars are spent annually by cities to bring 
about the highest possible excellence in sanitary conditions. 
Everyone approves this outlay. It safeguards the public 
health and saves thousands of lives every year. 

Did it ever occur to you that there is a vast difference 
in the sanitary conditions of various kinds of pavements? 
There is. Creosoted block is the most sanitary pavement 
in the world. ‘This is due to the fact that the block will 
not absorb moisture, and in addition, is fully impregnated 
with creosote oil, the best disinfectant known. 

Another feature is that it does not disintegrate as does 
a mineral pavement, such as asphalt, granite or brick, and 
thus gives off no dust. The only dust on a creosoted block 
street is that which is carried on it from other places. 

Two common faults of pavements are decay and disinte- 
gration. The latter is especially true of stone or brick 

avements, which disintegrate under the grind of horses 
Boots and wheels until they become rough and unsatis- 
factory. Neither decay nor disintegration can attack a 
creosoted wood pavement. As remarked elsewhere, a creo- 
soted paving block does not decay. In New Orleans blocks 
can be found which have been laid thirty-five years, and 
they do not show the slightest sign of decay. Thirty-five 

ears in that latitude is equivalent to fifty or more years 

n the latitude of Chicago. 


When laid, the blocks are set on end, and the more they 
are traveled upon the more compact they become, and not 
a single particle separates from the block. 

Creosoted wood blocks will not absorb moisture and as 
a consequence swell or expand as an untreated piece of 
wood will. For that reason the pavement is always smooth 
and the joints between the blocks perfect. It never bulges 
when wet only to become loose when the moisture dries out. 


Will Not Absorb Moisture, 


One of the earliest scientific principles a child learns 
is that oil and water will not mix. For that reason a 
creosoted paving block will not absorb moisture. In the 
process of treatment every bit of sap is driven out of the 
black and the block is so thoroughly impregnated with 
creosote oil that every pore is filled. 

This oil is heavier than water. so that it will not float 
off in case the block is covered with water. It simply 
—_ there for years, keeps the block dry and prevents 
ecay. 

One of the most important qualities of pavement is the 
foothold it affords for horses. All other things being 
equal, the most desirable pavement would be the one which 
presented the smoothest surface and at the same time 
afforded the best foothold for horses. It is as smooth as 
asphalt, and the block, being set on end, affords the best 
possible foothold to the horse. It is also the horse’s friend 
for other reasons. Its resilient quality makes it easy for a 
horse to travel on it and prolongs his life. It does not 
“stove him up,” as the farmer says, but is the nearest 
approach to his native heath of any pavement. 

In case a horse falls on one of these pavements he is 
not so badly hurt as on a stone, brick or asphalt pavement. 

Pavements are laid to be traveled upon. One of their 
chief purposes is to accelerate traffic, which they do by 
reducing the resistance to a fraction. On this point, then, 
the pavement which presents the least resistance to traction 
or, in other words, removes the natural obstacles presented 
by nature without in any way interfering itself, all other 
things being equal, is the best pavement. 

The pavement which does this, of course, is a smooth 
pavement. The smoothest pavement presents the least 
resistance to traction. There is no pavement that is 
smoother than a properly laid creosoted wood pavement. 
For this reason there is no pavement that offers less resist- 
ance to traction than a creosoted wood pavement. 

How much easier it is for a team of horses to pull a 
heavily loaded dray over one of these smooth streets, as 
compared to a rough hae poo pavement. 

The success of this kind of paving should appeal to you 
as public spirited citizens. But it should be of particular 
interest because it creates a demand for your product. 
The business is yet in its infancy. The full value of chem- 
ical treatment of wood is just beginning to be appreciated, 
yet on our Coast there are already companies using this 
process that have more than $3,000,000 invested in plants 
and that own their own fleet of tank steamers to convey 
to our shores the raw material. Undoubtedly wood paving 
as a result of these discoveries has a vast and brilliant 
future. The rapid growth of our large cities, the almost 
incredible number of smaller towns that are springing up 
all over our western country, all demanding smooth, durable 
and sanitary paving, can not but insure this. It is at least 
safe to say that while the lumber industry has to some 
extent suffered by the use of concrete in certain kinds of 
public work it may look forward in turn to seeing its 
product supplant brick, stone and asphalt for purposes of 
street paving.—Contributed, 
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We are constantly 
in the market for 


TIMBER LAND BONDS 


IN AMOUNTS OF 
$100,000 to $10,000,000 


During the past nine years we have loaned over 
$50,000,000 to large lumber and timber interests of 
the United States. We are bankers specializing 
in this field and shall be glad to advise with you. 


CLARK L. POOLE & CO. 


600 Commercial National Bank Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 











imber Bond issues 


Purchased Outright. 


Proceeds can be used to enlarge 
plant, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. 


Bonds Payable Serially at Definite Periods 





Correspondence Invited 


Charles M. Smith & Company 


BANKERS 


First National Bank Building CHICAGO 











WE WILL LOAN 


well grouped and accessible virgin timber 
lands owned in fee in amounts of 


$200,000 to $5,000,000 


Successful lumbermen desiring to acquire 
additional tracts of timber, extend their 
mill capacity, or provide increased work- 
ing capital are invited to correspond with. 
or call upon us. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


8 S. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 




















Timber Estimates! 


We make accurate cruises of standing 

timber, topographical maps, and advise 

as to forest management for— 
TIMBER OWNERS 
BONDING HOUSES 
MILL OPERATORS 


Munson-Whitaker Co. 


Consulting Forest Engineers. 
Chicago New York Boston 
512 Commercial Bank Bldg. 822 Fourth Ave. Bldg. 622 Tremont Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 902 Arrott Bldg. 














THE MOTOR TRUCK CONSIDERED AS AN IN- 
VESTMENT. 
[By Rollin W. Hutchinson, jr.] 

Some people say the days of experimenting with 
motor trucks have passed and the industry has reached 
a stage of perfection, but to the practical truck en- 
gineer such statements sound ridiculous for the reason 
that a good many factories are still in the experi- 
mental stage, and the truck business is far too young 
to have reached a point of standardization like the 
touring car. Ninety per cent of the trucks on the mar- 
ket today are not over two years old, and the records 
of some older factories show nothing but failures and 
freaks in the past, although some have made stren- 
uous efforts recently to overcome the prejudice caused 
by thejr early mistakes. Scores of companies have 
been formed, and some are flooding the market with 
products which are absolutely unfit for any practical 
truck purposes. Poor design and cheap material in 
some of the earlier makes have done more harm to 
this great industry and have retarded the general use 
of motor transportation more than the conservative 
and stick-to-the-horse policy of the firms that have 
delivery problems to solve. 

Considering the variety of good steels on the market 
there is no excuse for the manufacturer who is still 
using cheap grade materials in his trucks. Such cars 
are built with the idea that anything is good enough 
for a truck. But, considering the terrific strain upon 
a heavy-loaded truck, the very best material is none 
too good. 

When a man buys a pleasure car he is investing his 
money for the pleasure and comfort of his family and 
himself, and the benefit derived from its use can not 
be ealculated in dollars and cents at the end of the 
month. With a truck it is a different proposition—it 
is a cog in his business machinery, and if he is un- 
fortunate and innocent enough to succumb to the talk 
of a motor salesman and acquires a cheaply built 
truck he is spending his good money for a_ liability 
instead of a money-saving asset, such as a good truck 
is to any business. Even wideawake busitess men 
have been buying trucks which have proved to bé 
‘‘white elephants’’ from the first day they have been 
put in service. These have gained their experience 
and cheerfully paid for it but the next truck any of 
them buys will be the best that money can produce, 
for there are good trucks on the market, and it does 
not take much mechanical sense to pick out the right 
truck for the right purpose. Old established concerns 
are making trucks which have proved successful in 
every way; some have been selling the same model for 
years with only a few improvements, but their original 
design has proved to be right. Before buying a ear, 
first look up the record of the maker. Do not buy a 
truck from a concern which has no other merit than 
a successful pleasure ear. 

There are trucks being sold which are partly built 
from left-over materials that have proved to be out 
of date for pleasure car purposes, and such parts are 
used to avoid great losses to the manufacturer. Also, 
avoid buying from a concern which has made a new 
model every year, and has had to abandon it to experi- 
ment with another failure. Some factories have made 
and sold trucks every one of which has been liability 
to the maker and in some cases a dead loss to the 
buyer. In every large city of the country one can 
find trucks in ‘‘dead storage’’ which have not given 


even a year’s service. Can anyone tell what per cent’ 


depreciation is to be charged off on such an invest- 
ment? And yet people continue to get ‘‘stung,’’ and 
are buying products which can not be anything but 
a continual worry and cause of expense. On the other 
hand are the wise ones who look for quality, and 
firms have had trucks in service for years. The same 
ear with the proper care will run and give the same 
service in 10 years from now. What is the deprecia- 
tion in those cars? I know of one where 10 per cent is 
being charged off and which is to my knowledge 
ample and sufficient. 


Charging for Depreciation. 

Depreciation should be charged off according to the 
quality of the truck and the service it has to perform. 
In every truck there are parts which will never wear 
out, and such parts as are subject to heavy strain and 
continuous friction will wear out in accordance with 
the quality of the material they are made of. For 
instance, take a plain bronze bearing in a transmis- 
sion: It will last about six months and require con- 
stant renewing or tightening up. A cheap grade of 
roller bearing will last through one year’s service, but 
a high-class ball-bearing of ample size will not require 
attention for years. I can point out such bearings 
which have run six years and no one can predict how 
many more years of service they will give. The same 
theory holds for the transmission, gears and shafts, 
and axles or distance rods made from common cold- 
rolled or low-grade machine steels instead of high- 
grade chrome-nickle steel as used in the best makes 
of trucks. The ignorant buyer is easily deceived as 
steels in the finished, ground and polished state look 
all alike and it is only in service that such fraud can be 
detected. 

I have known unscrupulous salesmen to assert that 
nothing but the best chrome-nickle steel is used in 





their trucks, but experience has proved different. 
Perhaps they were themselves ignorant of the fact 
and I am willing to give them the benefit of the 
doubt. Some trucks can be easily pointed out as be- 
ing built of cheap material on account of their enor- 
mous deadweight. To overcome the weakness of in- 
dividual parts the manufacturer has to increase them 
in size; the result is what truck men call tire eaters. 
Wherever one sees heavy deadweight there is cheap 
material, because such a truck could not be sold at 
any reasonable price if high-grade steels had entered 
into its construction. 


Key to the Situation. 


Here is the key: Chrome-nickle steel is sold from 
12 to 25 cents a pound, whereas common steels only 
cost from 2 to 5 cents. It is only in increasing the 
size of the parts that they are strong enough to resist 
the terrible strains of truck service. Transmission 
gears made from crucible  steel-castings and cheap 
drop-forgings nicely finished can not be detected by 
the innocent buyer from the high-grade nickle-steel 
gears, which cost three times as much and last 50 
times as long. On the contrary, the cheap gears look 
a good deal stronger to him on account of their size 
and he will generally be taken in. Grades of malle- 
able and cast-iron are used a great deal for parts and 
fittings where the better makes use only the best cast 
erucible steel or high grade forgings. How can any- 
body tell the difference after paint and varnish have 
been applied? There are some five-ton trucks on the 
market which have springs a foot high, giving abso- 
lutely no resiliency, and the owner of such a car is 
wondering why he has continuous tire trouble; again 
we find it is a question of high-grade vanadium springs 
of from 9 to 12 leaves at 29 cents a pound, or the 
common wagon spring grade at 10 cents a pound. To 
make up in strength on account of poor material, the 
manufacturer of cheap cars is putting in more leaves 
—twice the weight for half the price at one-tenth the 
flexibility. The buyer will probably save $25 on the 
springs, but he does not realize that this little econ- 
omy will cost him $300 in tires in the next six months. 
The official report of the Chicago truck run in Sep- 
tember, 1911, elearly demonstrates the difference be- 
tween high-grade materials and cheap construction. 

Interchangability of parts and accessibility are a 
poor excuse for cheap material, as the best class of 
trucks are generally far more accessible and on account 
of superior design repair bills will be less frequent. 
The transportation problem by motor trucks will 
resolve into the lowest cost of maintenance, and the 
shifting process will terminate itself in the survival 
of the fittest. 





THE FIRST VANDERBILT ENTRY. 


The first official entry for the Vanderbilt Cup this year 
is Ralph Mulford’s six-cylinder Knox. Mulford, while 
on his way to Tacoma, Wash., to drive the Knox in the 
Montamara Fiesto free-for-all, July 6, stopped off to 
inspect the course at Milwaukee. He was more than 
pleased with the track and predicted that much faster 
time will be made than in any previous Vanderbilt 
Cup race. 





RECORD LOADS HAULED BY TRUCK. 


As lumbermen in all parts of the- country are much 
interested in records of unusual performances by motor 
trucks, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be pleased to 
receive detailed information and photographs illustrat- 
ing unusual performances by trucks-engaged in hauling 
lumber, sash and doors, ‘te., as well as by gasoline 
machines used in handling logs. The factors that should 
be stated are: Size of load, distance hauled, time con- 
sumed in loading and unloading, and time consumed ir. 
completing delivery; also make of truck, time it has 
been in service and any figures available as to cost of 
its operation. 





CARE ESSENTIAL. 


‘*Do not neglect a motor truck any more than you 
would a horse,’’ says Gleeson Murphy, vice president 
of the General Motors Truck Co. ‘‘Its life and use- 
fulness depend on the care it receives. You would not 
think of doing manual labor for four or five days at 
a time without any nourishment, and, on the same 
principle, you must not let a truck work for a week 
without attention on your part. Have the caretaker 
go over the machinery periodically. Get him in the 
habit of doing this. It is work that he will neglect, 
if you let him, but he must be impressed with the 
importance of it, for the work of the truck depends 
on the care it receives. 

‘*Giant locomotives are inspected after each run, 
and why shouldn’t a. motor truck, a much finer piece 
of mechanism, receive the same consideration? 

‘‘Lubricate the parts that require it. It is better 
to have a little too much lubricant than not enough, 
so do not wait until everything is dry and all the 
parts are talking to each other. You must remember, 
also, that friction not only causes a reduction of 
power, but~the constant wear of one part working 
against another will cause a breakage. Avoid these 
things by keeping all of the frictional parts well oiled. 

‘“*T know of a truck that has been in use over 81X 
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years and is doing good service to-day. Proper care 
has brought about this long record. This also belies 
the statement that a truck’s period of usefulness is 
limited. 

“‘Tt all depends on the eare given and if owners 
would realize the importance of this point they would 


find that motor trucks would not depreciate so rapidly, 
and would prove a surprise in the daily work. Next 
to picking the right truck, I think choosing the driver 
is the most important matter and should receive ear- 
nest attention, for on him depends to a certain extent 
the efficiency of the truck.’’ 





PROSPEROUS CONDITIONS IN KANSAS. 


One hears a great deal about Kansas wheat, Kansas 
corn, and Kansas alfalfa. But there is one Kansas crop 
which is so sure a money maker that the people take it 
as a matter of course. Kansas hay has been here since 
the State was first discovered. The prairies of Kansas 
have long been a source of inspiration to poets and 
story writers, but as a source of dollars and cents they 
have ranked Al in Bradstreet’s since the State was first 
known. No e¢apital is required in planting a erop of 
prairie hay. Hot winds and drouth may stunt its growth, 
but the first showers cause it to shoot up as strong and 
vigorous as ever. No cold destroys its roots, and early 
in the season it is ready to fatten the Kansas steer; 
later on it is sent to New York, the Philippines, Panama, 
Cuba—in fact all over the world. And no other hay has 
been found to take its place in actual bone-building, 
muscle-making qualities. 

The heart of the hay industry of Kansas is in the cen- 
tral eastern counties of the State. Here may be found 
thousand-acre ranches with hardly a 10-acre spot given 
up to anything but hay. Of course there are other crops, 
but the hay crop is the life blood of this section, and the 
first lead of new hay that comes to town starts the pulse 
of the community throbbing with renewed vigor. 

The lumbermen get their share of prosperity that comes 
with this crop. New hay barns must be built to care 
for the hay; new roofs are needed. There is a constant 
demand for common stock to keep the hay barns in shape. 
Consequently the lumberyards stock up early, and June 
finds them with the bins nicely filled for hurry-up barn 
bills. 

At Neosho Falls. 


The first things noticeable in the yard of the Wilson 
Lumber Co. at Neosho Falls were a half dozen hay balers 
with gasoline engines attached. The firm had sold all 
of them‘ and had them ready for delivery. The next 
thing was a man figuring on a hay barn. At the F. B. 
Leonard yard the same thing was in evidence. 

Neosho Falls was one of the first towns in the State to 
have a county fair of more than local significance. Big 
men were invited here in the early days, even presidents 
were captured now and then. The town is living on past 
history now, but it still has its beautiful park on the 
river bank and each year the old timers gather for a 
couple of days of reminiscence and talk over old times 
while they devour yellow-legged chickens. 

Yates Center is the county seat and also the center of 
Woodson County. Each year finds the people a little 
bit more numerous and considerably richer than they 
were the year before. Consequently they build better 
houses and add more improvements. The three lumber- 
yards, Conger & Son, Baker & Son, and Beanway & 
Light, have good stocks, and while business is not as 
heavy as it has been in previous years they are not com- 
plaining. A thriving planing mill is located here and 
gets business from all over the eastern part of the State. 


A Typical Prairie Town. 


From the appearance of Toronto, in the southwest cor- 
ner of Woodson County, it is evident that the people did 
not want to spoil any more hay land than was necessary 
in laying out the town. It is neat and compact—a 
typical prairie town. Toronto is well known because of 
the fact that one of the most quoted newspaper men 
of the State lives here, but the town lives up to its repu- 
tation. The Vaughn Lumber Co. is located here. Mr. 
Vaughn, the manager, was able to care for the business 
the morning the waiter called. He had two men busy 
in the yard, however, making hollow cement blocks. 
Odd moments which would otherwise be wasted are used 
in this manner by Mr. Vaughn. The morning’s work 
had not all been profit, however, as a yellow dog, awak- 
ened from a nightmare in which it dreamed a tin can 
had been tied to its tail, had torn through the yard, 
destroying a dozen or more freshly made blocks. 

Coyville, which lives up to its name by coyly nestling 
in the Verdegris hills, is evidently flirting with pros- 
perity. A mile of cement walks, under construction, 
kept F. B. Houston, of A. C. Houston & Son, busy send- 
ing out cement and chats. A. C. Houston lives in Wichi- 
ta and has quite a bunch of yards. The son manages the 
Coyville yard and is showing himself equal to his father 
as a business getter. 

From Coyville to Olpe the rich Verdegris Valley seemed 
to be showing just what the soil could do. Heavy wheat 
fields with the crop already harvested in some cases 
were interspersed with fields of alfalfa from which 
one crop was already cut and another nearly ready for 
the mowers. Corn is late, but a good stand is expected. 

Olpe, in Lyons County, is doing very well. A hand- 
some Catholic church was erected last year and the town 
is growing up to it. One or two handsome buildings 
always create a desire for more. Olpe is not stinting 
itself in the use of lumber, paint and cement, and this 
summer will see a decided improvement in the town. 
Mr. Bradfield, of Bradfield & Hathaway, is erecting a 
handsome residence across the street from his lumberyard 
office. And by the way, this is one of the few yards 
where the office is not even in the same block with the 
lumberyard. It is across the street, with every part of 
the yard in plain sight from the office window but still 
Separate. 


‘‘Emporia, This is the Place.’’ 


Before Walt Mason came, Emporia was known as 
William Allen White’s town. Walt has stolen his boss’ 
laurels with his rhymes in prose. To the Sante Fe 
traveler the big electric sign, ‘‘ Emporia, This Is the 
Place,’’ probably has a bookish flavor. While it is true 
that Emporia is the home of two big colleges, and the 
site of the first library erected by Andrew Carnegie, it 
is also the home of the highest priced Hereford bull in 
America, and the descendants of this bull, together with 
the Kansas hog, are responsible for much of the pros- 
perity of the town. The four lumberyards here get much 
business from the country. Mr. Evans, of one of the 
firms, devotes much of his time to the selling of silos. 
The yards are all well stocked and ready for a good 
summer ’s business. 

Burlington is the county seat of Coffey County and 
depends upon the farms of the county for its growth. 
The two yards expect an excellent trade this year. Just 
now there are several business blocks being erected. A 
fire two months ago wiped out part of the business sec- 
tion of the town. The result, however, will be a number 
of better structures. Kansas towns rarely suffer from 
fire; they are improved. . 

There are no large towns along the line from Burling- 
ton to Ottawa, but there are several good ones. Waverly 
is probably one of the best. It has less than a thousand 
inhabitants, but every year it has a home-coming day, 
which brings from 1,000 to 10,000 people together. 
These home-coming days are becoming popular and many 
thriving towns are beginning to make them an annual 
feature. There are two yards in Waverly; one of them 
is a local yard owned by T. Gunter. The Star Grain Co., 
of Wellsville, owns the other, and also has a yard in 
nearly every town along the line. ; 

If the dreams of a Frenchman who came to Kansas 
years ago had come true Williamsburg would have been 
the center of a thriving silk industry. This Frenchman, 
DuBossier, bought 2,000 acres of land, planted it to 
mulberry trees and stocked it with silk worms. But 
Kansas is not yet ready to grow its own silk, and when 
DuBossier died the industry died with him. He willed 
the place to the Odd Fellows for an orphans’ home. The 
order did not awaken to the value of the property in 
time, however, and when it did it was too late. The land 
was obtained by two lawyers for a mere song, and is 
now doing its full share toward keeping down the high 
cost of living by producing plenty of fat cattle and hogs. 
Williamsburg is thriving, however, and its merchants 
earry stocks which would be a credit to towns three times 
its size. M. E. Getchell is in the lumber business here 
and is aiso mayor of the town. He is giving the com- 
munity a wideawake administration and before the sum- 
mer is over the town will own its electric light plant. A 
recent windstorm which destroyed twenty-odd barns is 
making the lumber trade brisk at present. 


Activity at Ottawa. 


That the Santa Fe expects to do some business this 
fall is shown by the activity in the car repair shops at 
Ottawa. The tracks are filled with freight cars, and 
nearly 500 men are busy repairing them in anticipation 
of a big demand for cars. The three lumberyards are 
all old-timers. The Rorabaugh yard is under a new man- 
agement, as Mr. Rorabaugh died several years ago, but 
the name is still unchanged. M. R. Harris has been on 
the same lots doing business since 1878. When he first 
began business he had a shed 150 feet long, the first in 
this section. Four or five thousand dollars was all that 
was needed in carrying a stock and doing a business 
twice as big as he does to-day on an investment of 
$25,000. Lumber could be bought wholesale from Chicago 
and shipped to Ottawa in half the time it takes to get it 
here now. And in the time that he has been in business 
at least 30 yards have been started in the territory once 
supplied by Ottawa. John Halloran is the latest comer 
in the lumber business in Ottawa. He has been in busi- 
ness only a trifle over 21 years, but he has one of the 
best lumberyards in the State. The main part is a 
2-story building with a handsome plate-glass front. The 
yard is on the main street of the town, and a window 
trimmer can make Mr. Halloran’s building as attractive 
as any store in town. 

There is a new yard in Garnett, but fortunately the 
new yard should make conditions better instead of worse. 
The lumber business in Garnett has been unhealthy for 
several years. It was the old complaint—too many yards. 
Finally the firm of Currier & Holmes joined with J. B. 
Rhodes, of Colony; George S. Currier, of Garnett, and 
Fred H. Rhodes, of Humboldt, and organized the Home 
Lumber Co. This company bought out the Byrues- 
Renfro yard and is now located on the site where Samuel 
Crum ran a lumberyard for years, and where he erected 
the only stone lumberyard to be found in the State. 
A. B. Currier and E. L. Holmes of the old firm are 
manager and treasurer respectively of the new firm. 
They are energetic and capable and know how to go after 
business. A recent edition of the Garnett News carried 
a half page ad in which pictures of the new and old 
locations wére prominently displayed. There are now 
only two yards in the town. The other yard is owned 
by the Osborn Lumber Co., of Humboldt. 
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Loans to Lumbermen 


Timber Lands 


Its management has for many years engaged 
in the timber land bond business, is thoroughly 
familiar with the needs of lumbermen. 


Companies desiring financial assistance will 
find it to their advantage to have council 
with us. 


Loans from $100,000.00 upwards. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 
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Fort Dearborn 
National Bank 


Clark and Monroe Sts. 





Capital, - $1,500,000 
Surplus & Profits, $400,000 
Deposits, - $17,000,000 


WM. A. TILDEN, President. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, J. FLETCHER FARRELL, 
Vice-Pres. Vice-Pres. 
HENRY R. KENT, Cashier. 
GEORGE H. WILSON, CHARLES FERNALD. 
Assistant Cashier. Assistant Cashier. 
THOMAS E. NEWCOMER, Assistant Cashier. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY. 





We solicit accounts of banks, corporations, firms and individuals and 
endeavor to give prompt and efficient service by personal 
and courteous attention to our customers. 
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MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS 








NEW CHAIN TOGGLE. 
The Monroe Manufacturing Co., of Monroe, La., is 
meeting with much success in the sale of its new chain 
toggle. Advantages to be derived in using this toggle 
are described in literature the company is sending out 
to the trade. The toggle is described as being made in 
two parts, one stationary and one movable, and both are 
securely fastened to the car. It is fastened to the car 
with four 5¢-inch bolts or lag screws, in this manner not 
injuring the bunker, as the strain is equalized between 
four bolts. F'astened in this fashion with four bolts on 
the side of the bunker, the toggle is protected by it from 
any side of the car. The toggle is always in its place, as 














SUCCESSFUL 
BY THE MONROE MANUFACTURING CO., 
MONROE, LA. 


NEW CHAIN TOGGLE MANUFACTURED 


it can not be taken off and used for anything else. It 
is easily and instantly fastened any place on the 
chain and holds without giving any slack. It will hold 
the chain securely while loose and as the chain tightens 
the more securely it holds. The toggle can not be re- 
leased by hammering or jarring, and is released, no mat- 
ter how tight the chain is, by placing a small bar in the 
notches and giving a slight upward pull. It is fastened 
on the rear side of the bunker; handy to be released 
with the right hand and brings the worker almost to 
the end of the car when releasing the second toggle, 
when two chains are used, which prevents any danger 
of the worker being caught with the rolling logs. By 
using the toggle the track can be slanted toward the 
pond or unloading deck at such an angle that the logs 
will roll off easily because the operator is out of danger 
of logs rolling over him. The Monroe Chain toggle is 
made of either gray iron, malleable iron or steel. The 
accompanying illustration shows its use and how it is 
fastened by the operator. 





A NEW MACHINERY PUBLICATION. 


Steam Machinery, a monthly magazine for men inter- 
ested in machinery and machinery methods, is planned 
to begin publication about October 1. The magazine 
will especially appeal to the lumberman, the contractor, 
the railroad builder and the excavator. The publica- 
tion will be edited by Charles H. Mackintosh, for the 
Clyde Iron Works, of Duluth, Minn. The publisher 
solicits contributions on technical subjects consisting of 
serious discussions or on matters of interest to the trade 
that can be told effectively in a humorous fashion. 
Such articles must be submitted to Editor Mackintosh 
in typewritten form and accompanied by a stamped 
envelope for return in case they are not acceptable. 
Any article submitted will be accepted or rejected 
within one month after it is received by the editor, and 
if accepted, will be paid for not at a word rate but on 
a basis determined by the interest contained in the 
subject discussed and the originality of the thought 
shown by the author. 


A NEW JERSEY MAN’S INVENTION, 


The illustration shows a patented method of insert- 
ing saw teeth, the invention of Calvin Dilks, of Allo- 
way, Salem County, New Jersey. Mr. Dilks asserts 








SAW TEETH. 


THE DILKS METHOD OF FIXING 
that this method of holding the tooth in the saw by 
means of a key renders saw teeth stronger and more 
substantial than any other method. 





A NEW SAW CATALOG. 
The Branch Saw Co., of St. Louis, Mo., one of the 





LUMBERMAN. 








oldest saw makers in the United States, is sending out a 


new folder which not only tells of the excellent qualities 
of the concern’s saws but also describes advantages of 
St. Louis as a shipping point. This concern for a long 
time has taken a prominent part in the movement among 
St. Louis merchants to boost their home city as.a com- 
mercial center, and is reaping its measure of reward. 

The new catalog of the Branch Saw Co. tells in detail 
of its well-known brand of saws and machine knives and 
railway and mill supplies. It is neat, attractive, of 
handy size and will be sent to anyone interested in the 
wares of this concern on application. The Branch Saw 
Co., located at 3000 North Broadway, was established in 
1849 and its product is well known to the trade. Many 
lumber concerns are users of Branch saws. 





A NEW GANG MOULDER. 


A moulding machine which will do everything that 
could be done on a straight moulder of any type and, at 
the same time, will serve as a gang moulder, multiplying 
its output from five to ten times an hour, and eliminating 
all the imperfections usually found in moulding run at 
high speed, is the recent invention of a Boston man. 
This machine, known as ‘‘DeLaney’s Star Moulder,’’ is 
the embodiment of some old and some new principles in 
machinery construction and its inventor makes some al- 
most startling claims for it; as, for example, he says 
he is manufacturing 1014 inches of moulding out of a 
14-inch board and all of them of different pattern. ‘The 
machine has been tested out for some time and has 
demonstrated its practicability to the satisfaction of a 
number of Boston lumbermen, who have seen it cut a 
variety of patterns of moulding from North Carolina 
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DELANEY’S POLYGONAL STAR MOULDER SHOWING 
CUTTERHEADS IN POSITION. 

















DELANEY’S POLYGONAL 
METHOD OF 
TO CHANGE THE PATTERN. 


STAR MOULDER SHOWING 
CHANGING CUTTERHEADS 


pine boards and pronounce the product absolutely flaw- 
less. Many planing mill operators will be greatly inter- 
ested in the marketing of the new machine, which its 
inventor expects to arrange for within the next few 
months. 





LUMBER FOR NAVY USE. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy 
Department in a bulletin issued July 5 announces that 
bids will be opened in Washington on August 6 for the 
following items of lumber: 


Article. Feet. Delivery at 
Navy Yard, Schedule. 
Butts, oak, white....... 3,000...,..Boston, Mass. ..... 4706 
Cypress, for boat work.. 8,000......Brooklyn, N. Y..... 4706 
MERMOGRRY osc e 0s sewn s OO Se Boston, Mass......- 4706 
Pine, country ..... Pr es |. Peareee 5 Boston, Mass......- 4706 
Pine, No. Carolina and 
Virgina pine culls.... 2,000*..... Washington, D. C...4701 
Se er es 5. ees Brooklyn, N. Y....4706 
Se ee Saeeeey BE 000 csisie Boston, Mass......- 4706 
* Pieces, 


Prospective bidders should make application to the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C., for blank schedules, giving the num- 
ber opposite the items on which they desire to bid. 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 





Crop Conditions Promising and Mills Have More 
Orders Than They Can Take Care of—Log Market 
Firm. 

SEATTLE, WASH., July 9.—Buyers of yard stock seem 
to be holding up their orders, awaiting definite assurance 
of crop conditions. Reports indicate that crops through- 
out the Middle West, both grain and fruit, will be excel- 
lent, and this fact leads to the belief that when they 
begin to move this fall there will undoubtedly be a car 
shortage. Taking this into consideration and the fact that 
lumber prices show no signs of weakening, it would seem 
that wise yard buyers would get in their orders at this 
time, and take no chances on a higher market and on not 
being able to get their orders shipped this fall. There 
are no signs of a let-up in railroad buying, and most of 
the mills have all the cutting orders they can take care 
of. While prices are firm they are by no means high. 
In fact prices are from $1 to $3 lower than they were 
two years ago at this time. 

Considering the demand and condition of the market, 
and conditions of the country as to crops and otherwise, 
there is every reason for an advance in prices. 

The log market is firm and on the upward trend. 
There are no surplus logs in the water, and loggers 
seem to be determined to advance prices once more to 
a profitable figure. ‘The shingle market is also in an 
excellent condition, with less shingles in storage at the 
transfer yards than ever before known. The 10 days 
or two weeks’ close-down at the shingle mills now in 
effect means a further strengthening in price of red 
cedar shingles. Another encouraging feature of the lum- 
ber market is the strengthening in the cargo trade. Ves- 
sels are more numerous, charter rates not so firm, and 
the demand for export lumber is excellent. Practically 
all the cargo mills are booked up with all the orders 
they want and are turning away business. 

C. A. Dean, president of the Sound Lumber Co., sizes 
up conditions as follows: 

We are booked up with all the new business we can take 
care of for some time. We ship almost everything cargo, and 
find no trouble in getting beats to transport our output. 
During the last two weeks we have been deluged with in- 
quiries from Australia, but were unable to take on any 
more business, as our mill is running overtime as it is, 
irying to get out orders on the books. Everything looks 
favorable to us, and I can not see why shippers do not ask 
more money for their lumber. 

A. F. Mills, manager of the Puget Sound Mills & 
Timber Co., states that while his company is not actively 
engaged in lumber distributing any longer, as it pays 
particular attention to logging and shingles, it finds con- 
ditions excellent. -He says that the log market is very 
firm, with every indication of a further advance in price. 

The J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co. is installed in its new, 
comfortable and commodious offices in the Arcade Annex. 
J. E, Pinkham, of this company, is absent on a business 
trip east. He will spend most of-his time in Minne- 
apolis and Chicago, visiting all of his eastern sales ‘con- 
nections, and line up some new ones, preparatory to the 
improved demand looked for this fall. 

The steamer Robert Dollar is now at Seattle coaling 
before sailing for China with what is probably the record 
lumber cargo ever taken to the Orient, The steamer 
loaded on the Columbia River 4,750,000 feet of lumber, 
equivalent to nearly 200 cars of that commodity. The 
Robert Dollar Co., of San Francisco, operates a number 
of yards in China, and it is for these yards that this 
cargo is being shipped. 

The following charter rates are now in effect for lum- 
ber carriers, coastwise and foreign: 

Puget Sound, Grays Harbor, Willapa Harbor or Columbia 


River to San Francisco, $4.75 to $5; southern California, 
$5.50 to $5.75; Hawaiian Islands, $7.25; Guaymas, $7.50; 
Manila, $9.50 to $9.75; Panama, 50s to 52s 6d; Melbourne, 
60s to 61s 3d; China and Japan, 46s 8d to 47s 6d; Val- 
paraiso, f. 0. b. (2s 6d less direct), 58s 8d to 61s 3d; 
Callao, 56s 3d to 58s 9d; and Cape Town and other South 
African ports, 77s 6d to 80s. 

Recent fixtures are: 

Steamer Carlos, Columbia River to San Francisco, $4.75; 
steamer Olson & Mahony, Puget Sound to San Francisco, 
55; steamer Tampico, Tacoma to San Pedro, $5.75, and 
steamer Daisy Freeman, Columbia River to San Pedro, $5.75. 


Lumber Industry in the Philippines. 


Word has been received in Seattle by friends of W. R. 
Macfarlane, who was formerly manager of the Western 
“umber Co.’s plant at Aberdeen, and for the last two 
years manager of the Insular Lumber Co. in the Philip- 
pines, that he and John B. Murphy, of Manila, have 
closed a contract with the Government for a large tim- 
ber concession in northwestern Mindora. The area in 
uestion embraces about 200,000 acres, and is consid- 
ered one of the finest timber concessions on the islands. 
“he terms of the contract call for the immediate con- 
truction of a circular sawmill, which will be in opera- 
ion within seven months. The contract also specifies 
he building of another mill and further improvements 
nd developments which will involve an expenditure by 
‘lessrs. Macfarlane and Murphy and their company of 

bout 1,000,000 pesos ($500,000). At the mill there 

ill be about 1,200 Filipino employees and about 25 
killed Americans. It is the intention of the new com- 
ed to develop the export trade to a considerable 
extent. 

Nebraska Outlook Good. 


Conditions in Nebraska are exceptionally good as far 
s the corn outlook is concerned, according to Walter 
“tarret, who represents the Day Lumber Co., of Seattle, 
n that territory with headquarters in Beatrice. Mr, 


Starret has been spending the last 10 days in Seattle 
visiting with C. C. Bronson, of the company, and also 
putting in some time at the company’s mill at Big Lake 
with J. D. Wixson, who has charge of the manufacturing 
end. Mr. Starret says that the demand for lumber 1s 
good; the dealers are buying heavily and in his opinion 
coast millmen can materially advance their prices if they 
will only make the effort. Mr. Starret visits the mill 
every year for a couple of weeks in mid-summer. 

Cc. R. Lamb, of the Carpenter-Lamb Co., Minneapolis, and 
of the Lamb-Davis Lumber Co., Leavenporth, Wash., vis- 
ited Seattle last week on a western trip which took in the 
plant at Leavenworth. 

. H. Pierson, manager of the San Francisco end of the 
Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Cosmopolis, and associated 
with the Pope & ‘Talbot interests, spent several days in 
Seattle last week on one of nis periodical trips to the north 
coast. lle also spent some time at Cosmopolis with Man- 
ager Neil Cooney, of the Company. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Tacoma, WASH., July 8.—Continued lively demand 
for vessels for lumber cargoes to Valparaiso still 
excites niore than usual comment, and the scarcity of 
available vessels may advance the rate to 70s before 
the demand lets up. All the recent charters, a number 
of which were noted last week, are optional to load on 
Puget Sound, Grays Harbor or the Columbia River. 
Besides the fixtures already enumerated there were five 
more charters the first half of this week, all at the 
abnormally high rate of 62s 6d and for future loading 
all the way from one to three months and perhaps into 
1913. The schooners Balboa and W. H. Talbot have 
been taken by Balfour, Guthrie & Co., and the schooners 
Luzon, Churchill and Mindoro by W. R. Grace & Co. 
All five vessels are outward bound with cargoes from 
the North Pacific and the charters are for loading on 
their return. Owners of vessels are asking lumber ship- 
pers 65s to Valparaiso for orders and say they expect 
to get 70s soon. The rate to Sydney, Australia, is 47s 
6d to 50s, at which former price the five-mast schooner 
George E. Billings was fixed this week by Comyn, 
Mackall & Co. for 1913 loading. Although this is a high 
rate the demand for that voyage is light compared to 
the demand for the west coast. 

The Lister Manufacturing Co. has lately made several 
changes in its new plant in the east end to better facili- 
tate work, under the supervision of H. 8S. Stronach as 
superintendent, succeeding W. R. Rodgers. One of these 
changes is an electric saw for trimming stock after it 
has gone to the kiln instead of before it goes in. The 
company is making a specialty of its stave columns and 
an effort to get out a premium column one of the 
features of which is a cedar cap and base, the cedar not 
cracking, and wearing longer. ‘These have been found 
very satisfactory by customers, and the demand is 
steadily increasing. Special stuff is in good demand, 
according to Mr. Stronach, and the eastern market is 
demanding quick shipments, which he takes as a good 
indication for future business. 

J. A. Gable, manager of the Pacific Mutual Door Co., 
Tacoma Building, on an extended trip east in the interest 
of the company, is not expected home for two or. three 
weeks. This company, which is a selling agency for sev- 
eral of the large fir door manufacturers of the Tacoma 
district, has been meeting with very good success and 
orders are coming in satisfactorily. 

J. G. Dickson, of the Mineral Lake Lumber Co. and the 
Pacific States Lumber Co., whose outputs are now handled 
by the Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Co., Bowes. Building, 
feels very hopeful over the trade outlook for fall. The 
Mineral Lake mill is located at Mineral on the Milwaukee’s 
Tacoma Eastern branch and the big Pacific States mill is 


located at Selleck. Both have been making a fine record 
in output. 


The Hubly-Crowell Lumber Co., Bank of California Build- 
ing, finds the market encouraging and the outlook bright. 
Both members of this company are energetic young men, 
having formerly been with E. J. McNeeley & Co., which 
firm retired from business following the burning of the 
McNeeley mill two years ago. 

T. E. Ripley, vice president of the Wheeler-Osgood Co., 
who has been away from home several months on an ex- 
tended tour abroad, is expected back in Tacoma in the near 
future. One of the features of the industrial parade 
Wednesday—a part of the week’s Montamara Festo in Ta- 
coma—was the float of the Wheeler-Osgood Co., which was 
awarded second prize, $50, by the judges. Fir doors, col- 
umns and sash arranged tastefully to show what may be 
done with its products, the whole under a handsome canopy, 
comprised the float. The company also had another float 
in the parade which included a wagonload of wood, doors, 
sash and rampant tigers, the latter the Festo emblem. 
The Washington Manufacturing Co., with an array of its 
sturdy Samson columns, and the Rieflin Sash & Door Co. 
each had floats in ,the parade. 

Beginning to-day, the Tacoma Mill Co. will put on a 
night crew in its planing mill. The sawmill has been 
in steady operation and officers of the company say 
demand is fair. The company does cargo, both domestic 
and foreign, rail and-local business and is equipped to 
supply any kind of lumber. 

Additional heavy rains the first of last week gave the 
forests another thorough drenching. State Fire Warden 
J. R. Welty says he now expects no trouble from forest 
fires before the latter part of July or early August. 
The most thorough patrol in the history of the State 
is being maintained by the State and Federal officials 
and the Washington Forest Fire Association rangers, 
every effort being made to burn up old slashings which 
would prove a menace to green timber when the dry 
season gets well under way. 

Montesano advices state that the Syverson Lumber 
& Shingle Co. mill will resume operation July 15. The 
mill has been idle several months, but new capital is 
reported back of it. The plant is comparatively new 
and thoroughly modern. 

The Fir Tree Lumber Co., Bankers’ Trust Building, 
finds orders coming in freely since it began sawing at 
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BONDS 


We are in a position to make loans on high 
grade Canadian or United States timber, 
secured by first mortgages. Proceeds can be 











used to enlarge operations, buy additional E 
timber, refund indebtedness, ete. Bonds pay- 
able serially at definite periods. 


Detailed reports of cruises of timber in 
any part of the world, made by cruisers 
= of experience. 





Correspondence Invited. 
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( CHOICE TRACTS 


British Columbia Timber 


dL We own and offer choice tracts of care- 
fully selected timber in British Columbia, 
ranging in size from fifty million feet totwo 
billion feet. 

(, This timber is situated where it will de- 
rive the greatest benefit in increase of values 
by the completion next year of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway and the Panama 
Canal. 


Interviews and Correspondence Invited. 





A. C. Frost Company 


Corn Exchange Building 

















AL CHICAGO s 


‘California Timber Lands 


FOR SALE—A few choice tracts of sugar and | 
white pine, at reasonable prices—Correspondence 
with bona fide purchasers solicited. 


M. A. BURNS, 
707-8 Fife Bldg., 





San Francisco, Cal. 
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| Cook-Alexander Land Co., Ld. 


Alexandria, Louisiana 


Colonizers and Developers of 


| Cut Over Pine Lands | 
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British Columbia 
A Specialty 


W. P. KETCHAM 


514 Stock Exchange, 
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Buy More Timber 

Build Mills and Railroads 
Add to Your Present Plant 
Pay Off Your Floating Debt 
Increase Your Working Capital 


Please take notice that we purchase 
outright timber bond issues of first-class 
quality, in amounts from $100,000 to 
$5,000,000. 


For quick action, 
address us direct 


Peabody, . 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
105 S. La Salle St. 
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Chicago, Il. a 
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American-Credit Indemnity 
Company 


Insures Wholesale Lumbermen against ex- 
cessive loss through insolvency of customers. 


The stupendous amount of annual loss by 
bad debts makes Credit Insurance necessary. 


Loss Payments to Policy Holders 
over $7,265,000.00. 


302 Broadway, 
NEW YORK 


Marquette Building, 415 Locust St., 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 





























4 el 
Successful 
Business Men 


Owe their prosperity largely to the fact that 
they keep in close touch with every phase of 
their business, We make it part of our busi- 
ness to systematize book-keeping methods so 
as to save labor and time and place you in 
easy touch with the conditions of any de- 
partment. We solicit correspondence and 
will be pleased to give any information 
desired about our service. 


The International Audit Co. 


413 Merchants Loan and Trust Building 


CHICAGO 
& — — 





























the mill near Rainier. Jerry G. Startup is looking after 
the sales end of the company’s business and may now 
be classed as a full-fledged Tacoman. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WASH., July 8.—Shingle mills here and else- 
where over the country shut down from July 4 until to- 
day, although their business is showing great improve- 
ment in both volume and price prospects. 

At the Jamison Shingle Co.’s mill the statement was 
made that the shingle outlook for this fall is excellent. 
Eastern orders are coming in rapidly and there is every 
indication that this will be a busy month in all depart- 
ments. Other mills are also encouraged by the outlook 
and believe July and August will be heavy shipping 
months as a result of orders for the fall retail trade. 

T. H. Williams & Co., for 14 years engaged in the 
lumber and timber business in Snohomish and vicinity, 
have secured a large tract of timber on the Tacoma & 
Eastern Railroad, about 25 miles east of Tacoma, and 
will at once begin the erection of a shingle mill, a saw- 
mill to be added later. It is stated that the cruise of 
the timber shows 50,000,000 feet. The shingle mill will 
be in operation in 60 days and it will have one double 
block and two uprights, with a capacity of 250,000 per 
day. The cut east of Snohomish will be finished in about 
30 days and then the sawmill, capacity 25,000 feet per 
day, will be torn down and shipped to the new location. 
A larger mill will be erected and the capacity increased. 

E. Milton Stephens and J. D. Bird, of Monroe, who re- 
cently incorporated the Stephens & Bird Logging & 
Lumber Co., with an authorized capital of $1,000,000, 
have practically completed negotiations for a large area 
of standing timber held under the title of the Forks 
Logging Co. It is claimed that this timber ranks among 
the finest fir and cedar to be found in the Pacific 
Northwest. The Stephens-Bird company plans to build 
at least one and probably two mills. 

The new mill of the Baring Shingle Co., near Index, 
is in operation, with a record of rapid construction, hav- 
ing been completed in 34 days. It replaces the plant 
burned on May 23. The shingle mill has four upright 
machines, 350 feet of bolt conveyor, three dry kilns, 19 
by 120 feet, and for fire protection a 500-gallon water 
tank has been placed on a 50-foot tower. The mill will 
be operated day and night and will have a capacity of 
300,000 per day. 

Steamer Hornet loaded 700,000 feet of lumber at the 
Crown Co.’s mill for San Francisco. Steamer 7'allac took a 
cargo of poles from J. H. Baxter & Co.’s supply for San 
Francisco. Steamer Nome City is due today to load a cargo 
of 1,000,000 feet of lumber at the Crown and Clark-Nickerson 
mills for San Francisco. Steamship Governor took 95 tons 
of paper from the Everett Pulp & Paper Co.'s mill for San 
Francisce. east abl Sl al 


IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., July 8.—The lumber market still 
holds firm, and the usual close-down for holidays has had 
its slight effect in strengthening certain classes of the 
trade. Shingles are still satisfactory, and the demand 
for yard stocks is improving. 

The various mills of the Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Agency started up this week, and all expect to run 
steadily. The agency’s output is large this year, and the 
general conditions of trade are more satisfactory than 
tor several years. 

The Chehalis Door Factory will soon move into its 
new plant at McCleary, Wash. 

While there has been some loss from timber fires, there 
is an improvement over other years, on account of the 
extreme care that is being exercised by the forest 
rangers. 

The mills on the main line south of here are all running 
steadily. Those on the Cowlitz and Columbia find a bet- 
ter market than for years, and are making the most of 
the situation. 

The logging camps of this part of the State which 
sell on the open market are also running steadily, as the 
market for logs is good. 








ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., July 8.—Lumber and logging 
camps in this section were nearly all closed for the 
Fourth of July celebrations. With the resumption of 
operations this week increased forces will be put to work 
in several of the camps and mills. 

George W. Hibbard, general passenger agent, and 
A. P. Chapman, assistant passenger agent of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railway Co., were in 
Bellingham last week, making final preparations for the 
opening of the road’s offices in the new George W. 
Loggie Building. The company is going out after the 
lumber business of this city and points along its line. 

The steamship St. Michael loaded about 1,600,000 
feet of lumber at the wharf of the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Co. last week, bound for Sidney, Australia. 


OPP PDD DOOD OI Ot 


An advance bulletin of the Bureau of the Census shows 
that, though Georgia is an agricultural rather than a 
manufacturing State, its manufactured products in 1899 
had increased to $94,532,000, as against $7,082,000 in 
1850; these figures not including the neighborhood and 
hand industries. The greatest gain, however, was made 
in the period from 1899 to 1909, the output of its fac- 
tories in the later year being $202,863,000, a gain of 
114.6 per cent. In 1849-50 nine-tenths of 1 per cent of 
the State’s population were engaged in manufacturing, 
while in 1909 an average of 104,558 wage earners, or 4 
per cent of the entire population, were 80 engaged. Lum- 
bering is the oldest industry in the State and the num- 
ber of concerns engaged in the various branches was in 
1969 more than three times as great as those in any other 
industry. :§ #i 





INLAND EMPIRE 











IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 8.—Although the Canadian 
courts have ruled against American lumber manufac- 
turers in allowing lumber surfaced one side and 3aw- 
edged to pass free of duty, local shippers may continue 
shipping, as in the past, without paying duty until the 
higher courts take action. The decision of the court 
has been appealed and can not be decided for several 
months. Meantime no action has been taken by the 
Canadian Government in stopping local shipments. 
Inland Empire mills ship from 6,000,000 to 12,000,000 
feet of dimension stock monthly into the Canadian 
Provinces. If they are compelled to pay 25 per cent 
ad valorem it will hamper this market in no small degree. 

Lindsley Bros. report that the price of poles has 
advanced within the last 10 days. The condition of the 
pole stock in the local territory, the company states, is 
in such shape that a brisk demand during the next 30 
days would send the prices still higher. Stocks in staple 
sizes are broken. The tie market also is reported strong, 
with many inquiries. Demand for the products is strong 
on the Coast. There has, however, been no increase in 
prices for a year; in fact, 4 by 6%4 ties have shown a 
decline, simply to move the surplus stock. The best 
market at present, Lindsley Bros. report, is Montana 
and the southern part of Idaho. In those sections 
demand for poles is strong. Lindsley Bros. are about 
to ship to Vienna two boxes of Montana larch blocks 
to be tested and compared with the wood blocks made 
from European larch. It is contended that the local 
product is equal for street paving if not superior to the 
wood in the old country. Next to southern yellow pine 
the larch of Montana and Idaho shows a higher compres- 
sion and sheer test than any other wood. It even has a 
higher standard than the eastern tamarack. 


F. J. Davies, secretary of the Coeur d’Alene Timber 


Protective Association, said that 75 miles of telephone 
lines with station open to the public every 2 or 3 miles 
have been completed in the Coeur d’Alenes. With the 
exception of one 10-mile line all are ground lines. No 
fires have been experienced in the Coeur d’Alenes so far 
this season. 

Plans are being considered by the Edward Rutledge 
Timber Co. for the construction of a flume on Bear 
Creek, 15 miles above St. Joe, to take logs out of that 
territory. 

The Rochat Creek flume, built last year by the Mil- 
waukee Land Co., is operating to capacity. It probably 
will be closed in a short time on account of low water. 
By the opening of the dry season in 1913 all the fire- 
killed timber in the Rochat Creek district will be cor- 
verted into lumber. The moving of logs by means of 
the flume instead of a logging road will be more than 
50 per cent cheaper. 

The McInnis Lumber Co., of Spokane, is operating 
logging camps on Parmenter Creek, Montana. The com- 
pany recently bought large tracts of timber, much of 
it cedar, and has at least 100 men at work in the camps. 

Efforts will be made at the logged-off land convention 
at Metaline to start either State or Federal legislation 
for the purpose of taking over the logged-off lands of 
the various lumber companies, and handle them under 
a system similar to the desert land act, as far as the 
disposition of them to the settlers is concerned. Stevens 
County, in which the convention will be held, alone has 
100,000 acres of cutover land suitable for farming. 





AT NORTH DAKOTA’S METROPOLIS. 
Fargo, N. Dak., July 8.—Following a week of hot, 
dry weather practically all North Dakota has had copious 
showers and the northern and western sections had a 
general rain that has practically insured a banner crop 
this year. 
‘*Nothing but hot winds can prevent the slope country 


from harvesting a bumper crop,’’ sdid Orris W. Roberts, ° 


U. S. weather observer at the Bismarck station. ‘‘The 
rain which has fallen in the last two days will add from 
2 to 3 bushels an acre to the yield of wheat, flax, oats 
and barley.’’ 

Sam A. Hall, popular lumber salesman of Valley City, 
states that business has seldom been better. There is a 
feeling of optimism over the crop outlook and business 
in general has been picking up as a result. A great deal 
of building will be done next year if the crop turns out 
as good as it looks. 

The Heaton Lumber Co. will erect a large building 
opposite its yards and put in an up-to-date hardware 
stock. 





FROM THE SOUTH DAKOTA GRANITE REGION. 


Stoux Fats, 8. Daxk., July 9.—Roger Gruber is the 
new manager of the Moreau Lumber Co.’s yard at Isabel, 
succeeding D. B. Boyle, resigned. The retiring manager 
will depart shortly to assume the duties of manager of 
a lumberyard at Marengo, III. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Farmers’ Grain & Lumber Co., of Egan, the following 
officers were elected for the coming year: President, 
Charles Chamberlain; secretary-treasurer, A. B. Larson. 
Louie M. Lien was appointed manager of the company’s 
business during the coming year. 

The business of the Joe Daum Lumber Co., at Alpena, 
has been sold to the J. F. Anderson Lumber Co., which 
already has taken possession. D. W. Ricord, late of 
Virgil, will be manager of the local yard for the Ander- 
son company. 

The Fullerton, Queal and Floete lumber companies 
recently concluded a deal whereby eight yards belong 
ing to the three companies, and situated in towns along 
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what is known as the Platte line of the Chicago, Mil- 


waukee & St. Paul Railway, will be closed. The yard 
owned by the Fleete company at Platte will close, while 
the Queal company closes its yard at Geddes and the 
Fullerton company will cease operations at Lake Andes. 
The deal was an enormous one and will mean a saving 
of hundreds of dollars each month, with practically the 
same amount of business, but one yard being maintained 
in a town where in the past there have been three. 

J. F. Reese, late of Alexandria, has become manager 
of the Kennebec yard of the Anderson Lumber Co. He 
suceeeds S. M. Beechel, who has departed for Pine City, 
Minn., where he has accepted a position. 

The J. H. Queal Lumber Co. has sold its Armour yard 
to the Fullerton Lumber Co. and the Floete Lumber Co., 
this leaving Armour with but two lumberyards. 

Edward Duddrey, who for six years has been man- 
ager of the Raymond yard of the Atlas Lumber Co., has 
been promoted to the management of the company’s 
yards at Faulkton. 

A. R. Bratsberg, of Alpena, for some time manager of 
the local yard of the Colman Lumber Co., has departed 
for Pipestone, Minn., where he will look after the inter- 
ests of the company’s yards at that place. 





NORTHWESTERN MONTANA NOTES. 


Lipsy, Mont., July 8.—G. E. Crocker has closed a 
deal with the forest service at Libby for the merchant- 
able cedar and other timber on Quartz Creek and expects 
to begin logging operations at once on a large scale. 
Associated with Mr. Crocker is Joseph Irvine, a well- 
known Idaho lumberman. The new concern will deal 
extensively in cedar products, and its operations, com- 
bined with those of the MeInnis Lumber Co., will make 
this place an important cedar market. Mr. Crocker has 
been logging superintendent for the Bonners Ferry 
Lumber Co., having been associated with that company 
in Montana and Minnesota for the last 20 years. Mr. 
Irvine is a man of means who is operating extensively 
in Idaho. He deals in cedar products on a large scale. 
They expect to employ permanently about 100 men, and 
as soon as the timber that they have purchased is cut out 
they will make further purchases from the forest service, 
thus insuring permanent operation. 

The MeInnis Lumber Co., purchaser of the cedar 
timber on Parmenter Creek, now has operations well 
under way. The logging road, work upon which has 
been in progress for several weeks, is now completed 
for a distance of six miles up this creek and camps 
have been constructed for the workmen. The work 
of taking out cedar has just been started and this com- 
pany will employ about 100 men in its operations. All 
the preparatory work that has been done is of a sub- 
stantial character. The logging road that has been 
constructed is to be used also by the Burlingham Lum- 
ber Co. in getting out timber for its Libby mill. 


OREGON i! 


ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 8.—The demand for bottoms to 
carry lumber to offshore ports is so strong on the Pacific 
coast that rates for hauling wheat have advanced to a 
level seldom heard of. To supply the demand a number 
of vessels that have long laid idle are being pressed into 
service. The local demand for lumber is fair but not as 
active as last fall. 

Railroads in the Pacific Northwest and along the Coast 
are buying considerable lumber and the volume is ex- 
peeted to increase in view of the fact that a number of 
new lines and extensions are under way or to be started 
soo. The latest in this line is to the effect that the 
Northwestern Pacific has let the eontract for the con- 
struetion of the last 43 miles of its San Francisco- 
Eureka line. 

O. M. Clark, of the Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., which 
does a big foreign business, reports that inquiries from 
the United Kingdom and Australia indicate healthy mar- 
ket conditions in those sections. China, he says, is show- 
ing improvement, but the demand there does not seem 
to be as active as elsewhere where Oregon lumber is used. 

A. W. Clark, president of the Columbia Valley Lum- 
ber Co., with mills at Wauna on the lower Columbia, 
reports that the mill will resume operation July 10 after 
a short close-down. In the meantime the machinery has 
been adjusted and overhauled and everything is in readi- 
ness for a good season’s run. This is a new mill and one 
of the finest plants in the entire district. 

The Coast Range Lumber Co.’s new mill at Mabel, 

Ore., will be ready to begin cutting in a few days. The 
company is headed by L. J. Wentworth and G. K. Went- 
worth; of the Portland Lumber Co., of this city, and the 
plant will be one of the most modern in the State. Back 
of the mill is a large body of timber that will furnish 
the raw material for years. The mill is exceptionally 
well loeated in every respect, with good shipping facil- 
ities by rail. 
_ J. P. Keating, sales nianager for the Contiental Lum- 
ber Co. and the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co., reports 
that he finds business considerably improved and the 
vutlook brighter than for a long time. 

_A sawmill of 30,000 feet capacity will be installed on 
Six Rivers, five miles north of Port Orford, Ore., by 
John F. Bane, of Bandon, Ore. The machinery arrived 











a’ few days ago at Bandon from San Franeisco by 
Steamer and it is planned to have the mill ready for 
cutting in 30 days. Port Orford white cedar and fir will 
form the bulk of the output. 

From Ccuncil, Idaho, comes the report that a box 


factory is to be established there this summer by George | 
C. Miesse, a brother of C. E. Miesse, president of the 
Council Valley Orchard Co. The factory will be started 
too late to manufacture boxes for this year’s crop, but 
will be operated all winter for next season’s crops. 
Council is near some large bodies of fine timber, where 
the raw material will come from. 

Records at the custom house show that during the last 
12 months 245,005,862 feet of lumber was shipped from 
Portland by water, 155,056,898 feet of which went to 
California, the remainder, or 89,948,964 feet, going to 
offshore destinations, principally the Orient and Aus- 
tralia. The aggregate value of this material is estimated 
at $3,000,000. These figures do not include shipments 
from mills on the lower Columbia, as those cargoes are 
cleared through the custom house at Astoria. The fig- 
ures by months show that business increased materially 
during March, April, May and June, although October 
rolled up a big total with 26,602,822 feet to its credit. 
The aggregate June shipments measured 24,086,032 feet, 
while January shipments were 20,762,073. 

At a recent meeting of the stockholders of the Arm- 
strong Manufacturing Co., it was voted to increase the 
authorized capital to $500,000. This concern will erect 
a modern fireproof set of shops where it will manufacture 
a complete line of appliances for the file room on highly 
improved lines. 

G. K. Wentworth, president of the Portland Lumber (Co. 
and one of the most prominent stockholders and officials 
‘of the Lumbermen’s National Bank of this city, arrived in 
Portland last week from his home in Chicago, accompanied 
. 4 Mrs. Wentworth. Mr. Wentworth comes out here occa- 
sionally to look over his interests and this is one of his 
occasional visits. L. J. Wentworth, manager of the Port- 
land company, says that business is considerably improved 
as compared with a few months ago and that the outlvok 
is promising. 


PPA IIE 


IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., July 8.—W. J. Conrad, secretary 
of the Coos County Fire Patrol Association, is making 
arrangements for the danger season. Owing to the late 
rains the fire season will not begin until much later 
than usual. The association now maintains about 30 
miles of telephone wires through the timber district and 
will maintain about 25 wardens during the dry season. 

The county court has set August 27 as the date for 
holding a special election at which time the people will 
vote on the proposition to establish another port of Coos 
Bay. Petitions signed by a sufficient number of voters 
were presented to the court with a request that the elec- 
tion be held at the earliest possible moment. The old 
port of Coos Bay was declared void by the supreme court 
on account of technical errors in its organization and the 
people generally favor the establishment of a new port 
district for the purpose of harbor improvements. 

All of the sawmills and logging camps closed down 
for Fourth-of-July week to allow the employees to attend 
the celebrations held in the different cities. 

The Randolph Lumber Co. mill on the Coquille River, 
near Bandon, has closed down for two weeks to install 
its new equipment. 


JAMES D. LACEY WOOD BEAL VICTOR THRANE 


























Interested in 


TIMBER ? 


Thirty-two years of successful 
dealing in timber lands have estab- 
lished our reputation at home and 
abroad. We have blazed trails 
from the Spruce and Tamarack of 
Nova Scotia to the Giant Sequoias 
of Southern California; from the 
Longleaf and Cypress of the South 
to the Hemlock and Cedar of the 
Alaska boundary; and southward 
through Mexico far into Pan- 
American countries. Fortunes have 
been built up by investors who 
acted upon our advice and recom- 
mendations. 














TIMBER LAND SALES 


It is reported that the L. Starks Co. has purchased of 
the Menasha Woodenware Co., Rhinelander, Wis., a tract 
of 10,000 acres of cutover lands 12 miles from Rhine- 
lander. 











R. M. Garbutt. of Lyons, Ga., and G. A. Garbutt and 
W. O. Donovan, of Vidalia, recently bought several thou- 
sand acres of timberland in Toombs County from Flan- 
ders & Price. 


An important transaction in timberland which has been 
announced in the South this year is the purchase by 
the O’Bryan Syndicate of Chicago, of 170,000 acres of 
timberland in Taylor County, Florida, from the MeNair 
Lumber Co. The consideration involved was $3,400,000. 





J. H. Hart, of Fordyce, Ark., recently sold 8,000 acres 
of hardwood timberland to the McIntyre Land & Timber 
Co. The consideration involved was $105,000. 


W. J. Robinson, of Green Bay, Wis., has sold 3,000 
acres of timberland to the Peninsular Box & Lumber Co., 
of Menominee, Mich. The land is located near Pembine 
and it is estimated there are 6,000,000 feet of timber on 
the property. 





Conrad & Bond, of DeLand, Fla., recently purchased 
the timber on 60.000 acres of land for $300,000. The 
timber will be cut and manufactured. 





The Washington Logging & Lumbering Co., a newly 
incorporated concern, with head offices in Spokane, 
Wash., has purchased 8,393 acres of timberland at Stev- 
enson, Wash. The tract contains 450,000,000 feet ot 
timber. Consideration was $500,000. 

e 


The Simpson Lumber Co., of North Bend, Ore., re- 
cently bought a 320-acre tract of timberland from James 
Ferrey at Mansfield, for $50,000. The tract is said to 
contain 50,000,000 feet of timber. 


W. E. Bowers, of Brinkleysville, N. C., is reported to 
have closed a deal with a Petersburg lumber concern 
for his large timber holdings in this vicinity. The con- 
sideration for the timber was $75,000. 





A tract of 75 acres of hemlock, oak and pine in Beil 
Township, near Punxsutawney, Pa., the last piece of 
timber of any size in that locality, has been bought by 
the McGee-Bowers Lumber Co., which will erect a band 
mill and start cutting at once. The tract is estimated 
at 1,600,000 feet and has never been cut over. 


Opportunity has not passed. An 
increasing and farther-reaching de 
mand for a diminishing timber 
supply points only to one result 
from timber investments. 


The West and Pan-America are 
the promising fields of today. Our 
Pacific Coast organization covers 
the West. It has acquired an un- 
equalled fund of information which 
we use in your behalf. Every prop- 
erty handled by us must first pass 
the critical examination made by 
our own experts. Scores of tracts 
do not come up to our standards 
of quality, accessibility and value. 
They are passed on to those who 
do not assume the responsibility 
we place upon ourselves—perhap: 
to you. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


Established 1880 





1215 Old Colony Bldg., 1211 Whitney Central Bldz., 
CHICAGO. NEW ORLEANS. 
1104 Spalding Bldg., 1009 White Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. SEATTLE, 
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25% SERVICE 
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4 Insincere, shop-worn excuses and disrespectful > 
indifference pay no bills. Many businesses fail 

because of the poor accounts on the books. Avoid 
failure by using the services of our 


Law and Collection Department 


Try us every time a customer fails to respond 
when he should. We've had over 32 years’ ex- 
perience collecting lumber accounts. 


LUMBERMENS’ CREDIT ASSOCIATION 








608 S. Dearborn St, ESTABLISHED 1876 55 John St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 
Please mention the American Lumberman. B 








You Minimize Your Merit ) 


by sending in a businesscard which does not represent the best 
the world affords. Peerless Patent Book Form Cards alone can 
convey the full expression of the man whosends onein. Since 
these cards are unrivalled, unequalled, unapproached; since 
they are the last word in card manufacture, no man should 
jeopardize his entrance to the inner office by neglecting to 
supply himself with 


Peeriess Patent Book Form Cards 
Send for a sample and detach the cards one by one. See the 


perfectly smooth edges after de- 
tachment, Every card always per- 








fect. They make and Appear- 
save money for every ance of 
user. They our neat 


will for you. 
Send today 
—now. 


card 
in case. 


POTEEL COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH. PA 
FISHER BUILDING 

CcHICASO 


Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 








es East Adams Street, Chicago 








“BY THE LUMBER TRADE, IS EVI- 

| DENCE OF POPULAR FAVOR. 
HC) ——S—— Se a —— SS SSeS 
LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


of Boston, Mass. 

PENN. LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 

of Philadelphia, Pa. 
LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
of Mansfield, Ohio. 
INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 

of Indianapolis, Ind. 

CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 

of Van Wert, Ohio. 
























THE HOME 
OF 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


COMB GRAIN 
FLOORING 


Capacity 150,000 feet daily. 








WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 
POPLAR, GUM AND OAK 

















VEST POCKET READY RECKONER 


72 pages of tables showing contents of any number of 
pieces of dimension lumber 1x8—10, to 12x20—40, weights 
of lumber, shingles, lath, different log scales etc. Twenty-five 
cents a copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, 














LUMBER NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA 








FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 





Proposed Advance in Base Price of Fir—Redwood 
Active—Retailers Hanging Together—General Price 
Tone Excellent. 


San Francisco, July 8.—Local lumbermen are pre- 
pared for advances in fir. If the new list makes the best 
at the mill $9, the freight rate added will make the 
San Francisco price $13.75 or $14, and the freight dif- 
ferential would make the Los Angeles price about $14.50 
to $14.75. The tone of the lumber market is excellent 
and prices are well maintained with advancing tendency 
on all of the Pacifie coast woods. The volume of busi- 
ness has increased both locally and in the export trade 
handled through San Francisco. Export fir has gone up 
to $11.50 to $12 at the mills. Fir clears are very strong. 
Lath is high and scarce at $2.80 here and $3 south. 
Retail lumber dealers are working in harmony and every 
one feels hopeful. Redwood is very active and the mills 
are rushed with orders. 

The schooner Carrier Dove is under charter for lumber 
from Puget Sound, Columbia River or Grays Harbor to 
Valparaiso (Pisagua Range) for orders at private terms. 
The Norwegian steamer Solveig is engaged under time 
charter for the same business from Puget Sound, British 
Columbia or Columbia River to Sydney (Pirie Range) 
at 6s 9d. Offshore freights are firm with advanced prices 
on lumber at the export mills in the North. Coasting 
freights are stiff at $4.75 from Puget Sound to San 
Francisco and $5.50 to San Pedro. 


Recent Lumber News in Brief. 


T. G. Atkinson, president of the Metropolitan Red- 
wood Lumber Co., says its mill at Metropolitan, Hum- 
boldt County, is running steadily with one side of the 
plant in operation. Prices have improved and with a 
good volume of business the mill occasionally has had 
to turn down an order. 

Bruce Fair, with offices in the Fife Building, this city, 
has taken the agency for the National Lumber & Box 
Co. This company’s big plant at Hoquiam, Wash., 
which was closed for two years, resumed operation last 
week with about 300 employees. 

The Salsig Lumber Co., of which E. B. Salsig is the 
head, recently opened offices on the seventh floor of the 
3alboa Building, this city. Plans are being worked out 
by Messrs. Hupp and Salsig for the development of the 
valuable stand of redwood timber along the Gualala 
River recently purchased from the former owners of the 
Empire Redwood Co.’s mill which was burned at Gualala 
several years ago. A sawmill will be built near the 
mouth of the Gualala, where there are excellent shipping 
facilities. The old 6-foot gauge logging railroad will 
be reconstructed. It will probably take at least a year 
for the new company to get ready to ship lumber. 

Henry Disston & Sons (Inc.) have just opened a 
branch house in this city at 158 First Street, with A. FE. 
Kester as local manager. The firm was formerly repre- 
sented here through the California Saw Works. E. F. 
Cooper, of Philadelphia, gen- 


NAMED AFTER A FAMOUS PIONEER. 


San Francisco is a city of many fine hotels, but there 
are none with better appointments, more comfortable or 
homelike than the Hotel Sutter, at the corner of Sutter 
and Kearney Streets. This charming hostelry, a picture 
of which is shown herewith, was opened New Year’s 
Eve, and is, as has well been said, ‘‘The latest evidence 
ot San Francisco’s care for its visitors.’’ Named after 
the famous pioneer, Gen. John A. Sutter, and with an 
open-hearted hospitality which is typical of California, 
the Hotel Sutter is a magnificent building of eight 
stories; absolutely fireproof, luxuriously furnished, and 
equipped with every comfort that the twentieth century 
traveler can desire. It has 250 rooms and 185 private 
bath rooms, an excellent cafe, bar, barber shop, reading 
and writing rooms, and other conveniences. The entrance 
from the street is on a level with the lobby, which is 
comfortable and well lighted and fitted with hospitable 
chairs and settees. Overlooking the lobby are a mezza- 
nine floor and ladies’ parlor. 

The Hotel Sutter is in the business center of San 
Francisco, close to the banks, exchanges, wholesale 
houses, large office buildings, and is in the retail shop- 
ping district, which is a feature that the ladies do not 
overlook. In many ways the Hotel Sutter takes the place 
of the old Occidental Hotel and the Lick House, that 
passed away with San Francisco’s great conflagration. 
The Hotel Sutter is reached direct by street car from the 
Ferry Building, and from the railroad depot, but travel- 
ers can take a taxicab direct from the ferry to the Hotel 
Sutter at the hotel’s expense. It is operated on the 
European plan, with rates $1.50 a day and upward. 

The Hotel Sutter appeals particularly to lumbermen, 
who in all of the large lumber centers of the country 
are to be found more numerously at hotels that have a 
homelike air about them, and that is where the Hotel 
Sutter makes a hit with lumbermen. It is fast becoming 
headquarters for lumbermen from not only throughout 
California but from Oregon and the north coast generally 
and the East, whose business brings them occasionally to 
San Francisco. 

There is historical connection between the lumber in- 
dustry and the Hotel Sutter, in that it was named after 
Gen. John A. Sutter, who settled in California in the 
third decade of the last century, establishing Fort Sutter, 
where Sacramento now is; and this old fort is still pre- 
served for its historic interest. James Marshall, in the 
employ of General Sutter, in 1847, built a sawmill on 
Sutter Creek in Eldorado County, and on January 24, 
1848, discovered gold in the sand that collected in the 
tail race of the mill. So it was a lumberman who dis- 
covered gold in California and first made the State 
famous. <A reproduction of this old sawmill appears 
in one of the windows in the lobby of the Hotel Sutter. 

This hotel is operated by a company at the head of 
which is T. B. Woodard, one of San Franciseo’s influ- 
ential citizens, and it is managed by J. H. Van Horne, 2 
hotel manager of many years’ experience, whose aim is to 





eral sales manager, and | 
D. W. Jenkins, Pacific coast 
manager for the Disston in- 
terests with headquarters at 
Seattle, spent the last two 
weeks in this city in connec- 
tion with the launching of 
the new branch. 

At the Union Lumber 
Co.’s big redwood plant at 
Fort Bragg a tank stock 
mill has been completed un- 
der the superintendence of 
C. P. Norwall. The build- 
ing is situated south of the 
shingle mill near the railroad 
line leading to Noyo. The 
plant, which will be electric- 
ally operated, will manufac- 
ture water tanks in knock- 
down form for shipment by 
rail direct to the eastern 
market. A new lumberyard, 
with a capacity for piling 
a million feet of lumber, 
with a number of tracks for 
cars, is in plan. 

J. B. Adams, representing 
the Stanley Paper Fiber Co., 
recently appeared before the 
Santa Cruz Chamber of 
Commerce to secure its co- 
operation for the organizing 
of a local company for the 
purpose of converting red- 
wood refuse into paper pulp. 
He stated that the most suit- 
able location for such a 
plant is at Swanton, on the 
Ocean Shore Railroad, where 
the San Vicente Lumber 
Co.’s logging railroad de- 
livers logs to the former 
line. An abundant supply 
of redwood timber can be 
obtained in future from 
tracts on Waddell Creek and 
other districts that will be 
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made accessible by the rail- 
road extensions. 


THE SUTTER, ONE OF SAN FRANCISCO’S NEWEST HOSTELRIES. 
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make guests feel at home, at which he is eminently suc- 
cessful. 


AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 


EurEKA, CAL., July 8.—The redwood shingle situation 
seems to be reverting to the standard which held sway 
up to the fall of 1908. Redwood shingles are scarce and 
plants are behind in deliveries. Speaking conservatively, 
the shortage is about 30,000,000, and with the demand 
keeping steady there is little opportunity given the mills 
to get any surplus on hand. Prices at this time are as 
follows: 


No. 1 Clear redwood, California count, $1.55 f. o. b. Hum- 
boldt Bay. 

* A *, California count, $1.15 f. 0. b. Humboldt Bay. 

6-inch Dimension, $2.50 f. 0. b. San Francisco. 

6-inch Dimension, $2.60 f. 0. b. San Pedro. 

Water freight rate—San Francisco, 25 cents; San Pedro, 
30 cents a thousand California count. 


The demand for shakes is also firm, and almost every 
shingle mill operator who has a shake machine is keep- 
ing it constantly engaged. Some of the smaller plants 
operate combination shingle and shake machines, devot- 
ing about one-half of their time to each, depending upon 
the bolt supply from the woods. Shake prices as adopted 
by the Redwood Shingle Association are as follows: 

No. 1 6-inch sawn shakes, $14 f. 0. b. San Francisco. 

No. 2 6-inch sawn shakes, 10 f. 0. b. San Francisco. 

No. 1 4-inch sawn shakes, 7 f.0.b. San Francisco. 

No. 1 5-inch sawn shakes, 10 f. 0. b. San Francisco. 

The Holmes-Eureka Lumber Co. will begin by the 
middle of August hauling in the felled timber pur- 
chased by it from George Newell. The timber is located 
between Laribee Creek and McCann’s mill, and the haul- 
ing will be made possible by the completion of the steel 
bridge over Eel River at Dyerville on the Northwestern 
Pacific extension. 

The Dolbeer & Carson Lumber Co. is building about a 
mile of logging road back of Fieldbrook, as the timber 
at its present camp is all felled. A new camp will be 
opened up at the terminal of the road. However, the 
company reports that it now has sufficient timber cut 
to hold out for this year’s supply of logs. 

The Hammond Lumber Co. has completed the relining 
of its refuse burner with brick, and resumed its use 
yesterday. 





Shipping News. 


During the last week there have been no clearances for 
off-shore points recorded, although a number of vessels 
are scheduled to load here during the present month. The 
sritish shin Dartford is still on the bay taking a load for 
Davies & Fehon (Ltd.), and these same people have char- 


tered the British steamer Kalibia, due at Humboldt July 15 
from the Hawaiian Islands, to load 1.600.000 feet of Austra- 
lian specifications. The steamer Stanley Dollar will be 
here within a few days to load ties for Salinas Cruz for the 
Charles Nelson Co. The Dollar is operated by Bates & 
Chesebcrough, of San Francisco, and is coming in place of 
the steamer Navajo, which was first named to take this loi 
of ties. Steamer Tricolor will also call in for ties to be 
shipped to South America for the account of W. R. Grace 
& Co., while A. F. Thane & Co, have chartered the British 
steamer Strathmore to load for Australia. and the American 
Trading Co. has likewise notified the mills to get a cargo 
in readiness for a boat which will be on the Bay before 
the end of July. 

A. Butler and A. N. Morgan. of the Pacifie Coast 
Lumber Surveyors’ Association of San Francisco, are in 
this city awaiting the arrival of the Stanley Dollar, hav- 
ing been sent here to superintend the loading of the ties 
that the boat is to take, and also to inspect them as to 
quality. 

By presidential proclamation of June 7, an isolated 
tract of 520 acres of timberland in Township 5, South, 
has been withdrawn from entry and added to the Trinity 
National Forest, the tract being located only one mile 
west of the Northwestern Pacific railroad near the 
southern line of Humboldt, while the nearest lines of the 
reserve are from 8 to 15 miles distant. 

During the next two months a film manufacturing com- 
pany of Chicago will visit this county for the purpose 
of taking pictures to illustrate Humboldt industries and 
legends. It is the intention to take a film illustrating 
the redwood lumbering industry from the time the huge 
trees are felled in the forest until they are laid out on 
the docks ready for shipment as lumber. Lumbermen 
are deeply interested in this, as films of this nature will 
do more than anything else to bring the extent of the 
redwood industry’ before the public. ° 


THE MIDDLE WEST 


QUEEN CITY OF THE PLAINS. 


DENVER, CoLo., July 8.—The Pueblo box factory is 
crowded with orders and running full capacity on ac- 
count of the bumper fruit crop. It is using over 10,000 
feet of lumber a day. The company of which the box 
factory is an adjunct is known as the Trinchera Estate 
Co., holding a grant of 250,000 acres of valuable land 
at La Veta Pass, of which a large area is covered with 
valuable timber. The company has a sawmill at the 
pass, but since the box factory department was estab- 
lished at Pueblo a few months ago it has been found 
necessary to install another mill. James A. Lockhart 
is vice president and general manager and George M. 
Irwin seeretary and treasurer. The Trinchera grant 
is owned by Joseph Harrison, Chester A. Arthur, 
Chaloner B. Schley and James A. Lockhart. 

Among the out-of-town dealers here last. week were 
O. L. Walker, of the O. L. Walker Lumber Co., Glen 
Rock, Wyo., and J. S. Thomas, manager of the Peter 
Mintner Lumber Co.’s yard at Johnstown, this State. 

W. P. McPhee, of the MePhee & MecGinnity Lumber 
Co., sustained a broken right arm while cranking his 
auto a few days ago. 

John Wallace, C. H. Akers, R. J. Kavalee and D. A. 
Gove have organized the Hooper Lumber & Hardware 
Co., which will take over the business of the Wallace 
Mercantile Co. at Hooper. It will be managed by 
Mr. Gove. 
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CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., July 9.—Conditions in general con- 
tinue satisfactory. The spring building season will not 
close until considerably later than usual this year, being 
delayed by the extensive rains in May. Building is in 
in full sway and the prospects are of more than the 
usual amount of fall building. So many large down- 
town structures, besides many additions to manufac- 
turing plants, are going up that the lumber business is 
much better than at this time a year ago. Reports from 
about the State are satisfactory and dealers seem to 
have been getting the usual amount of business for the 
season. 

The last crop report issued by J. C. MacKenzie, sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin State Board of Agriculture, 
was highly satisfactory. Wholesale lumbermen say that 
the reports they are receiving from retailers about the 
State indicate that collections are good and money plen- 
tiful. 

News has been received in Milwaukee that Alexander 
Stewart, well-known retired Jumberman, formerly of 
Wausau and at one time a congressman from Wiscon- 
sin, who died in Washington on May 24, left an estate 
valued at $2,958,980.40, according to a petition filed in 
probate court by his widow for letters of administra- 
tion. Mr. Stewart left no will. The bulk of the estate 
is in stocks, amounting te $1,684,980, of which the larg- 
est item is 2,500 shares of the Alexander Stewart Lum- 
ber Co. of Wausau, estimated to be worth $500,000. 
Holdings in the Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co. of Wausau 
are appraised at $180,000. . Bonds belonging to the 
estate are worth $178,550. Notes due are valued at 
$708,853.17, and holdings of timberlands in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Washington, California, Oregon and Canada, 
with other realty, are valued at $387,115.23. The heirs, 
in addition to the widow, sre three children, Margaret 
J. S. Lindley of Lake Forest, [ll.; Mary E. Stewart 
and Helen Gray Stewart of Washington, D. C. 

In view of the many fires which are started each 
summer by the railroads, lumbermen are interested in 
the suit filed against the Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way by several old line and mutual fire insurance com- 
panies operating in Wisconsin, who are asking for dam- 
ages of $85,000 as reimbursement for the payment of 
policies resulting from the burning of Salem, La Crosse 
County, on July 1, 1911. The village, which had a popu- 
lation of S00, was practically wiped out in a fire alleged 
to jiave been started by a spark from the railroad com- 
pany’s locomotives. 














OFFICE OF THE RIETBROCK LAND & LUMBER CO.. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

The accompanying picture shows the handsome new 
brick home of the Rietbrock Land & Lumber Co., at 
Seventh and Cedar Streets. The Rietbrock Land & Lum- 
ber Co. was organized in 1901. 
Mr. Rietbrock, sr., went to Athens in the early seven- 
ties, and in 1882 he built a single band and resaw mill 
and planing mill at Athens, which cuts about 67,000,000 
feet annually. In 1889 he built a railroad connected 
with the North-Western. The company owns about 30,000 
acres of ecutover land, on which there is about 125,000,- 
000 feet still standing of hardwood and hemlock timber. 
Sales are conducted from the office illustrated herewith. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MARINETTE, WIs., July 8.—Thompson Bros. have de 
cided to retain their boat factory at Peshtigo and to 
enlarge the plant. About 50 men will be employed at 
the start. 

The Sindahl & Matheson Co., of Neenah, whose plan. 
ing mill was recently burned, is constructing a large 
planing plant, to be one of the most modern in the state. 
The Cooper & Hughes Mercantile Co., of Delavan, has 
sold its lumber business, real estate and grain elevator 
to C. A. Sage, of Delavan, and J. S. Fifield, of Janes- 
ville. 

Hildebrand & Son have completed a woodworking fac- 
tory at Sheboygan and will run the machines by indi- 
vidual motors. Sixteen motors, aggregating 75 horse- 
power, will be installed. Interior finish, sash, ete., will 
be manufactured. 


IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 

Wausau, WIs., July 9.—Secretary R. S. Kellogg, of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, recently sent a number of circular letters 
to timberland owners in the northern part of the State 
to ascertain how many of them would be interested in 
an organized effort against forest fires, and today he 
reported that he had received twenty replies, representing 
holdings to the extent of 600,000 acres, offering co- 
operation in the proposed movement. 
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Band Sawed 
Steam 
Kiln Dried 
Lumber 
from Kinder, 
Calcasieu 
Parish, 
Louisiana 
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Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Finest 
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Pine Timber 
In the World 


PERFECT MACHINE WORK. 
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will find our 25 years’ 
experience of worth 
while in enabling us 
to fill their orders satis- 
factorily. 


SPLENDID LONGLEAF DIMENSION. 
BRIGHT SHORTLEAF FINISH. 


J. S. & W. M. RICE LUMBER CO. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
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Mississippi 
Yellow Cypress 
Doors— 


as manufactured, inspected 
and graded by us are the 
best doors at a low price to 
be had today. 


One shipment will prove 
our assertion. 


Car loads or less. 
— ALSO — 


Open and 
Glazed. 


Cypress Sas 



























































SMOOTHNESS of our MOULDINGS—The Dryness 


of our Lumber and our Prompt and Attentive Service. 
Oo AK, YELLOW PINE ) Interior and atettos 
GUM AND CYPRESS { MOULDINGS 


Are Our Specialty—Send Specifications of what you 
want, for straight Cars, Mixed Cars or Local Shipments. 


THE HYDE PARK LUMBER C0., “NGiios7 
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Wholesale Mill Connections 





Yellow Pine— Cypress 
Coast Stock—Shingles 


Writee EARLE RANDALL 


Manufacturers Agency 
ee 13 Putnam Bidg., 

















DAVENPORT, IOWA. || 











y~ WE SPECIALIZE in mixed cars for the yard trade, 
and can ship rough or dressed 


White Pine, Soft Yellow Poplar 





bevel and drop siding and mouldings together with 
OAK FLOORING all in same car. 


Address all correspondence to — ELLIJAY, GEORGIA. 

















sociation are receiving widespread distribution. The 
first lot—4,000—is already in circulation and another 
order for 3,000 has been placed. The second issue is 
expected to be ready for distribution in two weeks. It 
will deal with the factory facilities of Wausau. The 
third issue will be entitled ‘‘Farming in Marathon 
County.’’ It will tell of the excellence of the soil, the 
variety and bountifulness of the crops, and the county’s 
advantages in general. 

The Heinemann Lumber Co. has sold its Doering store 
to Paul Krueger, of Wausau, and Robert Miller, of 
Parrish. The deal includes the stock of merchandise, the 
store building, warehouses ete. Messrs. Krueger and 
Miller have been connected with the Parrish Lumber Co. 
for some time. 


ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. 

OsHKOSH, WIs., July 9.—The dullest time of the 
year is being experienced by Jocal sash and door men 
although they are persistently striving to keep the 
wheels moving. The prospect is not encouraging and 
several of the mills may shut down, the ‘‘need of re- 
pairs’’ making itself strongly manifest. Several mills 
are meeting the lull in business by exploiting new ter- 
ritory, a special effort being made to drum up orders 
in various parts of Canada. Several men of the road 
have returned with practically no orders. 

After a swing through the East and Northeast, J. H. 
Donnelly, representing the Buckstaff company of this 
city, is confident that prices on lumber material used in 
the manufacture of caskets and chairs will increase to 
the extent of from 50 cents to $3 a thousand by au- 
tumn. Although business conditions in the East appear 
to be thriving, still the unrest in political circles seems 
to be acting as a damper to real prosperity, says Mr. 
Donnelly. 








MICHIGAN 











THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City AND Saginaw, MicH., July 9.—Fire caused 
considerable damage and loss to owners of wood, hemlock 
bark and logs, last week in the northern part of the 
lower peninsula, particularly Cheboygan, Otsego and 
Crawford Counties. A heavy rain late in the week 
extinguished the fires. Lumbermen operating in the 
woods complain of scarcity of help, labor appearing to 
be well employed all through the State. 

A Bay City lumberman operating in the Georgian Bay 
district of Ontario who returned last week states that 
there is a big demand for low-grade and cull lumber for 
the box trade, and it brings all that the conscience of 
the holder permits him to ask. A large part of the 
stock now being manufactured has been sold. Chicago 
deale1s bought heavily in the Georgian Bay district this 
season, and a large quantity is being moved to the 
Saginaw Valley. The mills are operated with full crews, 
but the output, it is estimated, is about 25 per cent 
below normal. Four mills in that district have burned 
this season, which will reduce the cutting capacity nearly 
100,000,000 feet. 

The sawmill of E. B. Foss & Co., of Bay City, loeated 
at Thessulon, Ont., was destroyed by fire Thursday night. 
The plant had a manufacturing capacity of 160,000 feet 
daily and was running steadily with enough logs to keep 
it in operation through the season, and timber in the 
woods to last several years. Mr. Foss is now out of the 
city and at the time of the fire could not give the loss, 
but a rough estimate places it at $50,000. 

Shipping News. 

The steamer Ogemaw has arrived from Thessalon. Ont., 
with 477,802 feet of lumber: schooner C. J. Fillmore from 
Sprague, with 527,847 feet, both cargoes consigned to E. B. 
Koss & Co.: steamer O. E. Parks from Michigan City with 
257,000 feet of hardwood for W. D. Young & Co.:; steamer 
J. P. Donalison from Ashland with 365,522 feet. and 
schooner A. W. Wright from Washburn with 600,000 feet, 
both cargoes consigned to the Handy Wagon Co. at Sag- 
inaw: schooner Dayton from Duluth with 688,000 feet of 


‘lumber for Bradley, Miller & Co. 


Trade in hemlock has materially improved and prices 
are better. Piece stuff moves freely at $17 to $18 and 
boards are quoted at $18 to $19. 

The Grayling Wood Product Co. has broken ground 
for a chemical plant at Grayling, which it is claimed 
will be the largest in the State, in fact bigger than 
chemical plants at East Jordan, Cadillac and Boyne 
City combined. It is expected to employ 300 hands. #It 
is a norway stump and hardwood timber proposition and 
will put out wood alcohol, turpentine, acetates, charcoal, 
wood oils, tar, etc. The Crown Chemical plant, of the 
same character at Gaylord, is being removed to Che- 
boygan. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., July 9.—The wholesale busi- 
ness remains very satisfactory with a heavy demand 
for nearly every line, and prices are firm, with a tend- 
envy to advance. 

7. J. Barnhart, of the Valley City Lumber Co., 
says: 

Prices are on the upward trend and business generally 
ix excellent in both northern and southern hardwoods. The 
supply of the latter, however, does not meet the demand 
as the timbermen in the South still feel the effeet of the 
severe spring floods. White pine, which is used in Jarge 
quantities by local furniture factories for crating purposes, 
is very short and has advanced in price during the last 
few months from $14 to $18 a thousand. The demand for 
oak and red gum is also greatly in excess of the supply 
of these woods. 

Joseph Schwartz, importer of Cuba, is in this city 
with eight carloads of Cuban mahogany. He has here 
in particular a sample order of 16,000 feet, included in 
which is the largest squared mahogany timber ever 
imported to this country. The wood is richly figured. 


In the yards of the Grand Rapids Veneer Co. are 486 
of the big logs, totaling about 50,000 feet. Mr. 
Schwartz’s purpose is to open up trade relations di- 
rectly between American manufacturers and Cuba. 

Last month the A. L. Dennis Lumber Co. shippea 
over 1,000,000 feet of maple flooring and generally has 
found business conditions in hardwoods good. Maple 
flooring this month is bringing from $1 to $1.50 more 
than in May. 

John A. Lindsley, of Dowagiac, Mich., for many 
years president of the Michigan Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, is the eminently capable superintend- 
ent of the extensive new plant of the Grand Rapids Lum- 
ber Co., and to make a family matter of it one of his 
sons, A. L. Lindsley, is manager of the Sturgis branch 
of this company, while Leman O. Lindsley, before the 
merger sales manager of the Mercer Ferdon Lumber 
Co., has handled very successfully the advertising and 
selling end. 

G. Von Platen, with mills at Iron Mountain and 
Boyne City, reports a heavy demand for crating stock 
and all kinds of hardwoods. 

At Gaylord, Mich., a big lumber deal has been 
closed between the Dayton Last Block Works and the 
Cobb & Mitchell Co., whereby the Dayton company se- 
cures approximately 1,000 acres of timberland in the 
northern part of Corwin in close proximity to the 
Michigan Central Railroad. The Cobb & Mitchell Co. 
takes from the Dayton company to an equal amount 
its lands in Cheboygan County in the vicinity of 
Wolverine. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


MENOMINEE, MicuH., July 9.—The intense heat has 
occasioned considerable apprehension of danger of for- 
est fires. The situation has been relieved to some ex- 
tent, however, by frequent heavy storms. There have 
been no serious fires in the woods in the Vicinity of 
the twin cities. A great deal of care is being exer- 
cised by the wardens on both sides of the river. 

Steamer Mary A. Cook loaded hemlock at Arthur Bay 
for Muskegon. Steamer Christie loaded birch at Nahma 
for Chicago. Barge Godfrey took on hardwood and_ pine 
at Chassell and Lake Linden for Detroit. Steamer Philetus 
Sawyer loaded hardwood at the docks of the Republic Lum- 
ber Co., Marinette, for Chicago. Steamer Walter Vail 
loaded birch and maple at Chassell for Chicago. Barge 
Grace Holland loaded ash at Pequaming for Buffalo. 
Steamer Matt Wilson loaded birch and maple at Big Bay 
for Chicago. 

The Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co., of Glad- 
stone, will erect a modern office building. 

The Northland Lumber Co., with camps in Ontona- 
gon County and head office in Green Bay, Wis., will 
cut over 15,000,000 feet of logs this season. Th’s 
company, operating at Pori for six years, has eur 
over 100,000,000 feet. The company owns over 30,000 
acres of timberland. A set of camps is being built on 
modern lines and they will be equipped with every con- 
venience. : ; 

The Weideman & Son Co., of Weideman, Mich., are 
installing a planing mill with complete modern equip- 
ment at Trout Creek. The company’s single band saw- 
mill, erected in the fall of 1911, is in operation, turn- 
ing out 50,000 feet of lumber daily. Twenty-four 
houses for employees are being erected by the com- 
pany at Trout Creek. 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


MANISTIQUE, MICH., July 8.—The Ann Arbor No. 3 
took 240,000 feet of lumber from Menominee last week. 
Steamer Alert brought 20,000 feet from Arthur Bay to 
Menominee and cleared light for Escanaba. Steamer 
Ida Caroline took down 20,000 feet from Arthur Bay 
to Menominee. Shipments to Milwaukee included the 
steamers Susie Chipman and Maggie Marshall with Jum- 
ber and the schooners Stafford with slabs, Kewaunee 
with ties, Minerva, James Mowatt and C. H. Hackley 
with posts and the Quickstep with bark. Schooner Re- 
liance took lumber from the west shore to the Washburn 
Lumber Co., of Sturgeon Bay. 

A forest fire near Shelldrake recently destroyed 
$750,000 worth of lumber in 24 hours. A crew of 400 
men was sent from Sault Sainte Marie to fight the 
flames. Other forest fires broke out recently near Per- 
kins and Trombley in Delta County. 


MINNESOTA 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 10.—Once again the local 
sawmills are down because of low water, which has held 
back logs. This time the suspension is likely to be 
short. The rear of the lower drive of about 50,000,000 
feet is at Clearwater, Minn. 

The record of the surveyor general of logs and lumber 
for this district shows that in June 276,079 logs were 
scaled, measuring 18,184,130 feet. This added to the 
seale for April and June makes a total to July 1 of 
36,008,760. Last year owing to low. water there was 
no Minneapolis scale in April and May, and in June it 
was 14,537,670 feet. 

The lumber market is getting into satisfactory shape. 
Crop prospects are excellent, and shipments are running 
50 per cent in excess of last year. The advance just 
scored in the fir list is*having its effect on the pine and 
hemlock market in this territory. 

The record of building permits for June is $1,328,125, 
compared with $1,818,865 in June last year. The total 
for six months of this year is $6,298,940, compared with 
$8,494,390 for the same months of 1911. 

W. D. Richardson, who represents the McGoldrick Lum- 
ber Co., of Spokane, in this market, is in the West visiting 


the mill and getting acquainted with its stocks. : 
I. S. Wadleigh, sales manager for the Brooks-Scanlon 
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Lumber Co., of Kentwood, La., with headquarters at St. 
Louis, has been in the Twin Cities and Stillwater visiting 
relatives, on his vacation. 

H. B. Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., returned 
last Friday with Mrs. Waite from the West, where tbey 
went on a tour combining business with pleasure. 

E. I. Garland, eastern representative of the Larson 
Lumber Co., Bellingham, Wash., is back after a short visit 
to the mill and the main office of the company, and reports 
all the mills on the Coast busy with orders piling up. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DuLUTH, MINN., July 10.—Manufacturers and brokers 
report good demand for all grades of lumber, except 
for No. 2 common. Shipments are away ahead of last 
year at this time. It is explained that this is due to 
the fact, as P. M. Shaw, jr., expresses it, ‘‘We have 
had the business to give them.’’? He estimates that 
shipments to July 10 have been 42 per cent of the 
entire movement of last year. The prospects are that 
as much lumber will be shipped this season as last, but 
not a great deal more, if any, so that the present in- 
crease of shipments can not be expected to last. 

Forest fires have been doing much damage in the 
vicinity of Orr, Minn., but word was received a few 
days ago that rains have extinguished them. There has 
been considerable territory in northern Minnesota where 
comparatively little rain has fallen since spring, and the 
territory described was in a part of it. Nineteen sec- 
tions of land were burned over and the damage was 
extensive, though no estimates have been announced. 
Several settlers lost their homes. A fire that was mak- 
ing strong progress near Elbow Falls, east of Gheen, 
Minn., has been checked. 

In vessel movement at Duluth-Superior the 24 hours 
ended at midnight last Saturday night were the biggest 
day in vessel movement for the season thus far. There 
were 41 arrivals and 39 departures, and of the de- 
partures eight were with lumber cargoes. 





IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 


CLOQUET, MINN., July 9.—Orders have not come in as 
freely last week as previously but this is accounted for 
largely by the fact that traveling salesmen have been 
off their territory over the Fourth of July and hence the 
usual slackening of trade during that week. 

Shipments have not slackened up and stock is moy- 
ing out in large volume, and indications premise that the 
remainder of the year will show a continued iaciease of 
business. 

Early this morning lightning struck and set fire to 
the large dry lumber shed of the Cloquet Lumber Co., re- 
sulting in the complete destruction of the shed and its 
contents of approximately 1,000,000 feet of lumber, 
mestly of the better grades. The fire was closely con- 
fined to the lumber shed and two or three adjacent cars 
in process of loading. The loss will not seriously inter- 
fere with shipments and the entire plant is in full opera- 
tion to-day. 

W. E. Thomas and J. P. Nelson, Minnesota and Towa 
representatives of the Cloquet Lumber Co., are in 
Cloquet to-day preparatory to resuming the canvass of 
their territory. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS | 


FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 9.—Such wholesalers as are 
not at all optimistic must even confess that their trade 
is ‘‘fair,’’ while others say that their business is the 
best they have had for a long spell. In the retail yards 
everyone seems to be busy. With a large number of 
good-sized buildings being started or fairly under way 
there is all promise of an excellent season. 

During June building permits were issued as follows: 
frame, 237 permits to cost $691,760; brick and stone, 62, 
to cost $711,825; alterations and repairs, 650, to cost 
$265,794, a total of 949 permits, to cost $1,669,379. 'The 
record of June, 1911, was: frame, 313, to cost $500,883 ; 
brick, 62, to cost $1,380,550; alterations, 366, to cost 
$97,601, a total of 741 permits, to cost $1,979,034. 

The local lumber districts in the ‘‘Flats’’ or river 
valley have recently been put in a serious position by 
the lack of sufficient fire protection. At this time but 
one of the two fire tugs is in commission. The extensive 
lumber district as well as the general manufacturing 
center located on or near the river are thus exposed to a 
hazard that is awakening a large number of business men 
and some action will probably be taken later. 


T 


Kk. TL. Southern, manager of the Putnam Lumber Co., 
ind family have just returned from a vacation at Portage 
iake. Mr. Southern stated that June was the best  busi- 
ness month the company has had in a long time. ‘The com- 
pany’s yellow pine trade has shown great improvement, 
while a good increase in northern stocks and redwood was 
also noted. 

The Alpha Lumber Co, stated this week that its busi- 
hess has been most encouraging of late. The company has 
recently had some very good sales of hemlock and Manager 
John H. Jenks is now up north arranging for the shipment 
of a large amount of stock. 

J. F. Smith, of the Ashtabula Lumber Co., was in Cleve- 
land last week placing orders for a considerable amount of 
stock. Mr. Smith is interested in the organization of a 
company which will be located in Cleveland. 

The Central Lumber Co. reports that the general condi- 
tion of its business is very encouraging. It has less difli- 
‘ulty in getting orders shipped from the South and notes 
that the yellow pine lists are showing more of the standard 
sizes of dimension on hand. 














FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 
3UFFALO, N. Y., July 10.—The June building figures 
for this city are the largest in a number of years, if 
uot in the history of the department for that month. 
There were 444 permits, with total costs of $2,226,000, 
a8 compared with 363 permits and $968,000 for the same 
month last year. The gain is about 130 per cent. Re- 








tail lumbermen state that the demand for building ma- 
terial is very good, while the prices have been much 
firmer than usual. 

So far this year receipts of lumber by lake have run 
a little less than last year. Up to July 1 they were 
27,466,289 feet, as compared with 28,346,466 to the same 
date last year. The receipts of shingles have been 
about 10 per cent larger than in 1911 for the same 
period, the figures being 271,325,000 and 248,346,466. 
lor the past week the receipts of lumber were 5,480,848 
feet and of shingles, 17,600,000. 

Lumber receipts at the Graves, Manbert, George & 
Co. yard this season have been large, amounting to 
date to about 10,006,000 feet. A quantity of high- 
grade lumber has been received. 


THE EMPIRE STATE 














FROM:THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


NEw York, July 9.—Although demand for building 
lumber is not as active as it was a month ago, there are 
no liberal offerings of stocks and the situation indicates 
a continuation of present good prices. In instances 
higher prices are still looked for, especially among the 
hardwoods, and retailers feel that they have supplied 
their wants sufficiently to warrant a more complacent 
view of the situation and that they can afford to take a 
risk of higher prices later. Manufacturing trades are 
only moderately active, although some of the chair and 
piano manufacturers claim they have booked orders for a 
considerable period ahead. Stocks among this class of 
consumers are limited and the tendency all along has 
been to purchase on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

In shipping circles the bulk of the demand for boats 
is reported to come from timber and lumber dealers. 
There is a moderate inquiry for boats on time basis. 
For lumber sale tonnage the demand holds steady, but 
the scarcity and light offerings continue to restrict 
chartering. Rates are steady, with very few changes. 

Desmond N. Meighen, New York manager of W. C. 
Edwards & Co., of Ottawa, Ont., says that conditions 
in the Dominion are excellent in spruce and white pine; 
that prices are increasing and are considerably above 
what was paid at this time last year. The firm is sold 
ahead and Mr. Meighen regards prospects as all that 
could be desired. 

William LL. Blakeslee, of Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling, 
Buffalo, spent part of the week among the local hardwood 
trade. Other visitors included L. James, of the James Lum- 
ber Co., Durham, N. C. ; Frederick Cleveland, Albany, N. Y. 

V. Dunlevie, Allenhurst, Ga.: W. G. Underwood, of the 
Aibemarle Lumber Co., Hertford, N. C. ; J. A. McKenney, 
Twin City Lumber Co., North Tonaw: pene: Cc. L. Guy. 

L. Shepherd Lumber Co., Richmond, Va., and F. K. 
Brown, of the Watson Lands Lumber Co., Maybure. Pa. 
_. William H. Russe, of Russe & Burgess (Inc.), Memphis. 
renn., sailed July 3 via the Baltic for Europe. He wil! 
visit London, where they have a branch office in charge of 
G. A. Farber, and will also call at the various hardwood 
markets in Great Britain and the Continent. 

J. Hi. Henderson, formerly of the Kendall Lumber Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., sailed July 3 aboard the Baltic for a 
pleasure trip to Europe. He was accompanied by his wife. 

Chester I. Korn, of Korn, Conkling & Co., Cincinnati. 
Ohio, who has been on a business and pleasure trip to 
Europe, returned recently. He reports an excellent inquiry 
for trade in England. 

J. L. Roe, who was connected with the Cummer enter- 
prises of Jacksonville, Fla., is in New York, to remain 
xeveral months. He will make his he adquarters at 1 Madi- 
son Avenue, and will undoubtedly take active interest in 
the affairs of the Cummer Cypress Co. 

Kk. C. M. Richards has been appointed temporarily for- 
ester of the park department of Queens Borough. Exam- 
ination for a permanent appointee will be held in the near 
future. Mr. Richards was graduated from the Sheffield 
Scientific School and from the School of Forestry at Yale 
University. Tor three months last year Mr. Richards was 
in Texas doing practical woods work in surveying, map 
ping, marking timber for cutting and making a study of 
the management and care of forests. He has also been 
employed in forestry work on a number of large estates. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., July 9.—On account of 
vast increases made in the valuation of their property 
by the assessors of North Tonawanda, dealers and other 
business men are ebjecting to the advances during the 
period set aside for hearing grievaiices. Property along 
the river front has been increased from $2,0u0 to $3,000 
an acre and dockage has been advanced from $6.50 a 
foot to $15. The owners believe that these valuations 
are unjust and inequitable. 

The Eastern Lumber Co. began today the operation 
of its planing mill with electricity. The will was for- 
merly operated by steam. 

Maurice FE. Preisch, of the Haives Lumber Co., re- 
turned a few days ago from a trip to the mills in the 
West. He reports the output pretty well sold up. 

L. A. Kelsey, of the Kelsey Hardwood o., has just 
returned from a trip to the ou fields in Oklahoma, in 
which he is extensively interested. Frank King of the 
same company is in Michigan looking after stock that is 
to be shipped to the local yard by vessel. 


OPAPP PPP PP PPL 


According to Government reports just published the 
exports of lumber to Ar gentina during the 10 months 
ended with April exceeded by $1,750,000 the exports 
during the corresponding month of last year. Lumber 
exports to other parts of South America amounted to 
$3,000,000 as compared with $2,000,000 in the like period 
of the preceding year. Total exports of all classes of 
goods to Argentina during the later period amounted 
to $55,000,000. 
ports to South America never reached $100,000,000, but 
in 1911 the total was approximately $109,000,000. 
From reports already in estimates place total exports 
for the current fiscal year, which ends with June, at 
$135,000,000. 


Prior to 1911 the total value of ex. 
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The Buyi ying of Sash, 
Doors and Millwork 


today, demands of the retailer most careful discrimination 
if he is to hold his trade at home. Quality and service are 
the two big factors. We maintain a standard of quality 
second to none, and with our large new factory at Kansas 
City, we are equipped to give the maximum of service. 


Our Specialties are Stock 
Goods in White Pine; High grade 


interior Finish in Hardwoods. 





Send us your lists and plans for estimates. Now is the 
time to place your Screen Door orders. White Pine 
Screens are the best; we carry them. 


Western Sash & 
Door Co.,, asccceitt. 



















G. X. Wendling, Pres. R.M. Cross, Vice-Pres. H. Nathan, Sec. & Treas* 


Wendling-Nathan Lumber Co. 











— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — BRANCHES: 
Douglas Fir Lumber P rathond, Orn. 
. ee: , eon Bldg. 
Washington Red Cedar Siding & Shingles Seattle, Washington. 
California Redwood Lumber, Henry Bldg. 
Siding and Shingles Minneapolis, Minn. 
‘6 ee Security B’k Bldg. 
aia Weed Quality Salt Lake City, Utah 
ifornia White Pine Doors and Sash Judge Bldg. 





General Office 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Flood Building. 


Kansas City, 


Southwestern Sales Office : | 
715 R. A. Long Building. 
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NATIONAL LUMBER & CREOSOTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers ofall kinds of 


SOUTHERN LUMBER Ties; Bridge Timbers 


Piling and Poles. 
Equipped for Treatment of Lumber with Various Processes, 


Mills at Galbraith, La., General Office, 
Mansfield, La., Natchitoches, La. TEXARKANA, ARK. 
AWNINGS AND 


TENTS “coves 


Fish Brand Slickers 
Sandals, Overgaiters and Leggings. 


TUCKER DUCK & RUBBER CO., 


Write for Prices. FT. SMITH, ARK. 














REALM OF THE RETAILER 
By Met L. Saley 

Hints on yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 

yard conveniences, appliances for storing and handling lum- 

ber, bookkeeping methods, and collections. 


An encyclo- 
pedia of the retail lumber business. 


390 pages, fully illus- 


trated, and bound in silk cloth, postpaid, $1.50. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Chicago, IIL 


431 S. Dearborn St. 
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Waddell-Williams Lumber Co, 


p—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


BAND SAWED 


CYPRESS | 3: 














Cypress — AND — Shooks, 
sis | TUPELO | <= 
and ~ 
lath | SOUTHERN roca 

rates 








HARDWOODS 


Mills at RHODA, LA. 
On Southern Pacific R. R. 


General Offices: NEW ORLEANS, LA. 











s . =eaaete 
‘Special Prices 


Band Sawn Lumber. 
POPLAR. 


5-8" 24 to 34” Panel and No. 1-_---.--- 10,000 ft. 
5-8"’ 18 to 21" Panel and No. 1 - 5,000 ft. 
4-4” 24 to 32” Panel and No.1 .. 12,000 ft. 
8-4’'x13 to 17”’ Sign Boards ----- 13,000 ft. 
4-4" Qtd. 1s and 2s---..---------- a 3,000 ft. 
CHESTNUT. 
4-4"x10, 12 & 13’° SW & No. 2 Com. .. 30,000 ft. 
4-4” Shop-----_-- ea ries 15,000 ft. 
5-4” S W and No. 2Common -__.--.- 42,000 ft. 
QUARTERED OAK. 

4-4" 1s and 2s —_ . . 15,000 ft. 
4-4” No. 1 Common....------ 14,000 ft. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

4-4” Ash 5 to 9" No. 1Com. & Bet. .- 5,000 ft. 
4-4” Basswood Log Run 30,000 ft. 
4-4” White Pine Log Run 3,000 ft. 
6-4" Hickory Log Run 9 ft. --- _ 7,500 ft. 
SPECIAL. 
1-2x6"’ Clear White Cedar Bevel Sid... 1 Car. 
1-2x6” Red Cedar Bevel Siding 1 Car. 
Eureka& Perfection Shingles 18 &16"’ 2 Cars. 
Fir Flooring Clear Rift Grain -...---- 1 Car. 


Sales Agents of 
The Haddock-France Lumber Co. 


Monarch Lumber Co. 











NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 








| 15th and Market Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA 


500,000 


Feet Bone Dry No. 3 Com. 


( Plain Red 
and White \ 


Band Sawn and Trimmed. 


$ 620 ee 


| di: 


J 





Chicago rate - » 23c 
Kansas City rate 21c 
St. Louis rate - 16c 


te SA, # 


Straight National Grade. 


Address, “BONE DRY” Americas Lamberman 
4 


The B. D. Samuel Co., (Inc.) — 


nd Wholecciers HARDWOOD, YELLOW PINE 
AND GUM 











Chattanooga, Tenn. 











VEST POCKET READY RECKONER 


72 pages of tables showing contents of any number of 
pieces of dimension lumber 1x8—10, to 12x20—40, weights 
of lumber, shingles, lath, different log scales etc. Twenty-five 
cents a copy, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





NOW AND YESTERDAY. 


BaNncor, Mr., July 8—A man who used to live in 
Bangor but moved to a small inland village in the western 
part of the State soon after his return from the Civil 
War came back last week as a delegate to the Grand 
Army of the Republic encampment, on his first visit in 
more than 40 years. Between sessions of the en- 
campment the veteran strolled down to the City Point 
wharves, where, in youth, he worked as a stevedore, and 
an expression of sad surprise came upon his wrinkled 
visage as he gazed down the river at lines of wharves 
oceupied only by a few steamboats and coal barges. 
‘‘What’s become of all the vessels—and where’s the 
rafts?’’ he asked. 

A native who passed that way informed him that rafts 
were rare sights in the harbor of Bangor nowadays, and 
that what few vessels of the lumber fleet yet remained 
would be found clustered at three sawmills miles down 
the river, where they took their cargoes from the wharves. 
‘Seems queer,’’ said the old man; ‘‘I remember when 
this river was so crowded with schooners and brigs, 
barks and ships that the steamers had a hard time get- 
ting to their berths, and when they used to have mil- 
lions of feet of spruce and pine in long rafts in the over- 
hauling docks above Bangor Bridge, while all day and 
all night, too, Bill Conner’s scull-oar men worked rafts 
of logs down to the mills—rafts so long that they 
wriggled and twisted like big snakes in the wind and 
tide. Lots of times, as I lay in bed, at all hours of the 
night, I could hear the slap of planks and boards as the 
stevedores let them fall on deck, and the whistling of 
the tugs making up the big tows of schooners for sea. 
What’s come over the town—it doesn’t seem like old 
Bangor at alll’? 4 

It certainly is not like old Bangor. No more is the 
tide of the Penobscot streaked with the floating gold of 
spruce sawdust, and no more are the wharves fragrant 
with towering piles of cedar shingles, whereon the boys 
of other days perched daringly, tilting the tiers of 
bunches to see how far they would sway without toppling 
over. There is little reward now for the ‘‘wracker’’ in 
his punt or batteau, for, while in the good old times 
the tide was thick with all sorts of drift, today there is 
seldom a stick worth picking up. Time was—when pine 
was plentiful and West Indiamen lined the wharves— 
that the stevedores would not soil their hands on a muddy 
raft bottom, but would contemptuously set it adrift for 
the boys to fight for—as much good pine, often, as now 
goes into the finish of an ordinary dwelling house. 
Many 2 cottage along the banks of the Penobscot, and 
many comfortable dwellings in the water front 
districts of Bangor, were built almost entirely of lumber 
picked up adrift, and a good many longshoremen made a 
good part of their living by selling at cut prices the 
wreckage they had gathered from the tide. In that day 
no poor man who lived within gunshot of the Penobscot 
thought of buying a stick of firewood, for the waste 
from the mills provided plenty, and all he had to do, he 
or his boys, was to have a punt (a flat-bottomed, square- 
ended boat) and cruise about a bit in the river. For 
miles the river shore was fringed with piles of ‘‘deal- 
ends’’ (short pieces of 3-inch plank), heavy slabs, edg- 
ings, scantlings (here called joists), cedar butts and 
the like, while short or knotty logs called junks were the 
specialty of men who were handy with wedge and ax, 
these, when split, making the very best of firewood— 
slow-burning and fragrant, 

Today a man might cruise the river from Bangor boom 
to the Hampden line and not get an armful of wood 
adrift. The value of every sort of timber has so in- 
creased that no waste is allowed, anywhere. Scarcity 
of timber and the greatly increased cost of getting the 
logs to market account for the disappearance of any 
sizable pieces in the river drift, while the coming of the 
pulp mill accounts for the absence of slabs and edgings. 
Years ago the disposition of this waste was one of the 
lumber manufacturers’ great problems. So much waste 
was thrown overboard that it became necessary to pass 
laws forbidding the practice, and for many years Bangor 
maintained an official, known as ‘‘slab and edging 
agent,’’ to enforce the statute. At many of the mills 
great furnaces were built for the burning of waste, for 
the mill furnaces could not begin to eat it up, while, 
where there was sufficient space to do it in safety, the 
stuff was burned in the open. So much mill waste was 
thrown into the Penobscot River in the decade from 
1860 to 1870 that the harbor of Bangor shoaled per- 
ceptibly from the sunken masses, and finally the Gov- 
ernment dredged out, at a cost of several hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, enough water-logged slabs and 
edgings completely to fill several large coves to high- 
water mark. 

Nothing is wasted now. The best sawyer today is 
not the man who rips out the most lumber in the shortest 
time, but the fellow who can get the most out of a log. 
No longer is a 6 by 6 timber or an 8 by 8 slashed out 
of a log and the thick slabs cast overboard or sent to 
the furnace as worthless. Every foot and inch is care- 
fully calculated, and a log is sawed with mathematical 
nicety into just the dimensions that will leave the least 
waste. When the long lumber sawyer and the short 
lumber sawyer have finished with the log, there is nothing 
left worth talking about, but that little is not wasted. 
If there is a pulp mill handy, to its digesters goes the 
waste; if not, then the mill furnaces eat up part of it 
and the rest is piled up to dry and is sold as firewood 
at prices that would have astonished the old-timers. 
What was a nuisance 30 or 40 years ago now sells in 
Bangor at $3.50 to $5.50 a cord. 


So valuable has wood become. But where are the 
vessels and the rafts that used to crowd the river at 
Bangor? They are gone—wiped out—by evolution in 
the lumber business. Last year not a single long raft 
came from the up-river mills to the Bangor docks, be- 
cause what few sawmills remain above the city are steam 
mills, whose product is shipped entirely by rail. The 
famous old water power mills that lined the river from 
Bangor to Milford have all disappeared, through fire or 
decay, or the utilization of the powers for pulp and paper 
making or the generation of electricity, any of which 
pays better than sawing logs into lumber, for, although 
lumber is dear, logs are dearer in proportion. The pulp 
business has raised the price to a point where few saw- 
mills can meet it, so the day has come when the arrival 
of the West Branch drive means nothing much to Ban- 
gor but a good deal to Millinocket, where the Great 
Northern Paper Co. has two mills that eat up almost 
the entire West Branch cut. The log used to come to 
the sawmill, but now the mill goes to the log, and in 
place of tremendously big and long drives to the mills 
within a dozen miles of Bangor are short drives or 
short hauls to small steam mills, many of them portable, 
away up at the edge of the forests, and the lumber 
product is loaded directly upon cars and sent in lots to 
suit wherever it may be wanted. The more railroads up 
north the fewer logs to Bangor and the fewer vessels in 
the Penobscot. There still remain in operation at and 
— Bangor three large steam sawmills and one small 
mill, 

Bangor will never again see the big fleets of coasters 
at its wharves, nor the towering square riggers at High 
Head docks taking in deals for Liverpool. The deal 
trade was an important item in Bangor’s commerce years 
ago, but of late the manufacturers here have not been 
able to get logs cheap enough to admit of their com- 
peting with the Maritime Provinces in supplying the 
British market. It pays better to saw the logs into 3-inch 
planks and send the cargoes to New York. 

The decadence of Bangor’s lumber commerce does not, 
however, indicate that Penobscot lumbering has suffered 
a decline. Quite the contrary. As many logs, or more, 
are cut every year on Penobscot waters as in the days 
when Bangor’s survey exceeded 200,000,000 feet, but the 
pulp mills get a good half of them. It was in the early 
eighties that the first spruce was shipped from the 
Penobscot to be used for the manufacture of pulp. The 
consignment was sawed into 4-foot lengths at City Point 
and shipped to a pulp mill in Philadelphia., That was 
when spruce was first coming into use as a material for 
pulp, and the cargo from Bangor was purchased chiefly 
for experiment purposes. It was found that the spruce 
fiber made the very best grade of newspaper stock, and 
the use of the wood rapidly increased, until now more 
than 350,000,000 feet is taken yearly by the pulp mills 
of Maine alone, the Great Northern Co.’s mills at Mil- 
linocket and East Millinocket using between 80,000,000 
and 90,000,000 feet annually, while there are large mills 
at Montague, Old Town and Orono on Penobscot waters, 
and other great plants on the St. Croix, the Kennebec 
and the Androscoggin. 

In 1885 newspaper stock cost $100 a ton; in 1890 the 
price was $60 a ton; in 1900 it had fallen to $43 and in 
1911-12 $43 and $45 were the quotations. It is not 
believed that the price will decline further. 

Maine has about one-third of all the spruce in the 
United States, and with careful cutting and due regard 
for the conservation of the forests the supply should be 
ample for an indefinite period. As to Maine’s ability 
to compete with Canada in paper production there need 
be little concern. The recent report of the United States 
tariff board shows that the average cost of a cord of 
pulpwood delivered to the mill in Canada is about $5.70. 
In Maine the cost is about $1 more, but the difference 
is more than offset by the difference in the cost of trans- 
portation, Maine manufacturers being able to get their 
finished product to market at much less expense than the 
Canadians. The cost of labor is about the same in 
Canada as here. 

In no other State in the Union can pulpwood be bought 
so cheaply as in Maine, and there is no part of Maine 
that can compete with the Penobscot River district in this 
respect, the price elsewhere being somewhat higher than 
on the big river. The pulp mills of New York and Wis- 
consin pay $10 to $12 a cord for pulpwood. A cord of 
— makes a little more than a ton of ground wood 
pulp. 


—erere 


FROM A LUMBER CENTER OF NEW JERSEY. 


Newark, N. J., July 8.—Practically all of the mills 
here are running at full capacity. This unusual activity 
is attributed by dealers to the recent arrivals of delayed 
shipments of lumber which were affected by the floods 
in the Mississippi Valley. Consignments of lumber are 
coming regularly, and the chief concern is to fill orders. 

Business is fairly active, especially with regard to 
spruce and hemlock. These grades dominate, according 
to the reports of many of the dealers, whose accounts 
of operations seem optimistic, though traced with a slight 
protest against the profits just now. Stiff prices, espe- 
cially in hardwoods, have prevailed for some time, and 
tend to minimize profits. 

Speculative building throughout the State has brought 
comment from the dealers, particularly the retailers, who 
say the number of land companies that are continually 
erecting homes has put an encouraging aspect on busi- 
ness prospects which they predict to continue until the 
winter. Dealers’ forecasts concerning building activ- 
ities are backed up by the fact that the yards are all 
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stocked long, and provision is being made now for late 


ummer and early fall shipments in order to keep a fair 


amount of lumber on hand for several months. 


William P. O’Rourke, superintendent of the building 
iepartment, has just issued his report for the first six 
months of the year. Up to June 30, 1,429 permits 
were issued for buildings and alterations, representing 
an estimated outlay of $5,374,589. Building operations 
for the corresponding six months of 1911 were valued at 
$651,557 more than this year. Last year there were 
1,558 permits granted up to June 30. 





NOTES FROM THE PINE TREE STATE. 


WATERVILLE, ME., July 9.—The hot weather of the last 
three weeks and the lack of rain in the Pine Tree State 
have brought about unusually dry conditions in the 
forests, with consequent forest fires. An extensive fire 
in the vicinity of Winterport last week burned over 50 
acres of hardwood growth, calling out 50 men who were 
needed to prevent further progress of the flames. The 
same day fire broke out on Squaw Mountain township in 
Piscataquis County, and to fight it the Shirley Lumber 
Co. sent out 50 men. The fire which threatened the 
most damage, however, was that on the land of the 
Great Northern Paper Co., at Millinocket Lake, burning 
over considerable valuable timberland. Timberland in 
the Indian Pond region, owned by Gray & Snow, extend- 
ing over an area half a mile long and half a mile wide 
and between 50 and 60 acres in the towns of Cumberland 
and Falmouth were burned over last week. If rain does 
not arrive soon, the same conditions that prevailed last 
year at this time, when thousands of acres were burned 
by reason of drouth conditions, will result in a very 
heavy timberland loss in Maine. 

The largest toothpick mill in the world, that of the 
International Manutacturing Co. at Phillips, which is 
now shut down, will start up under new management in 
the fall. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., July 8.—Building contracts awarded 
in New England since the first of the year have amounted 
to $96,067,000 as compared with $82,136,000 during the 
corresponding period last year and $81,986,000 during 
the corresponding period of 1910. A large part of the 
building going on in Boston and its suburbs is of the 
3- and 6-story family wooden house character. There 
is a feeling among property owners that the building 
of this class of houses will be restricted before long and 
owners of undeveloped land are working fast to beat 
out legislation. 

James W. Hubbard and L. J. Harmon, of the Rice & 
Lockwood Lumber Co., Springfield, Mass., were visitors 
at the recent summer outing of the Rhode Island Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association. 

The lumberyards of the C. M. & A. W. Rolfe Co., 
Penecook, N. H., have been badly damaged by fire. 
The sheds and stock of the company were destroyed. 

The sawmill of Bagley & Wood, Albion, Me., has been 
destroyed. About 100,000 shingles were burned. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 


IRON CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., July 9.—The midsummer period of 
suspension of industry for repairs at mills and inventory 
has brought about a little more quiet in the active trad- 
ing of the Pittsburgh district. The lumbermen as a 
whole, however, report all the new business being offered 
that they can attend to and prices very strong even 
where the trade demand has slumped off temporarily. 
The points of interest during the last week have been 
the higher list issued by yellow pine mills, the scarcity 
of good grade oak and poplar, and the active hemlock 
market with the return to the old base price of $20.50 
that prevailed in 1907. This situation is believed to be 
based on the actual normal growth of business in the 
lumber industry that comes with the increase of other 
lines of trade, and particularly industrial lines, which 
to-day are consuming more stock than ever before. 

The iron and steel industry as a whole is in a very 
satisfactory condition, and while less active than at the 
opening of the month, has such a vast volume of orders 
back of it that there can be no cessation of mill opera- 
tions for many months. The coal mining industry is 
in full swing and mine material is in good demand and 
scree, 

The coke situation is still in peculiar shape: the manu- 

facturers holding out for higher prices, and consumers, 
chiefly blast furnaces, stubbornly resisting the increases 
demanded, which temporarily checks production. The 
ertire field is suffering from a lack of labor and wages 
have advanced sharply. Not only are the lumbermen but 
tho steel and mining industries actively pushing their 
Suts, who are scouring the district and adjacent coun- 
thy for labor. 
The Kendall Lumber Co. notes a marked activity in 
the trade. Secretary G. M. Chambers is in the East on 
‘siness and has been a very busy man since assuming 
ths office as suecessor to J. H. Henderson. The Ken- 
dit company has much new business booked and reports 
t: outlook as more than ordinarily promising. 
_. V. Babeoek & Co. note that, in spite of the dull 
‘ies prevalent on July 1, conditions are very satisfac- 
tc-y, but that shipments are demanding the most time 
jist now. E, V. Babcock is on a fishing trip with 
Tormer Gov. W. A. Stone of Pennsylvania. O. H. Bab- 
cock and family are in Atlantie City. O. H. Babcock is 
‘onbining business with pleasure, making side trips to 
Philadelphia and New York. 














The Morlan-Ricks-Hughes Co. finds conditions improv- 
ing steadily and prices advancing in almost every line. 
Great difficulty is experienced in getting prompt ship- 
ments. The cypress trade is developing rapidly, the 
company reports, and with this increased volume come 
similar troubles on deliveries, while prices are a little 
higher throughout the cypress list. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 10.—There seems to be a 
better feeling in the lumber trade here since the political 
situation has cleared somewhat, part of the looked-for 
improvement having been delayed by the present torrid 
spell. But trade has not dropped to its usual summer 
level in prices, or even in demand, which is still low. 
The outlook is that demand will pretty nearly equal sup- 
ply throughout the summer, and prices consequently re- 
main firm. Occasional complaints are heard of some 
small manufacturers sellings cars below normal price, 
but these cases are so few and scattering that they have 
little or no effect on the market in general, which is kept 
firm from the larger and more responsible producers still 
being oversold. 

The report of the bureau of building permits for June 
shows an increase in the number of permits granted, but 





Compare It With 
Other Woods. 


a decrease in operations and value. The totals for the ff ) 
— rg eo oe on 1,406 operations, For Flooring, Finish, Columns, Interior 
valued at $3,877,535. During June, 1911, only 850 per- : s ei . a 
mits were issued, but fo covered 1,735 cinadine, Trim, Store Fixtures, Furniture and No. 3 
valued at $4,440,465. The first week of this month shows for Box Material. Its figure and grain 
a healthy improvement over last month’s conditions, for, fit it admirably f See ses and the 
in spite of the holiday and the hot weather, 168 per- ¢ it admirably tor many purposes and the 
mits were issued, covering 293 operations, with a value present supply, compared with other hard- 
of $764,195, of which about $550,000 was for 2- and 3- roods of the North. c lei = : 
story dwellings. woods of the North, compels its recogni- 
White pine is moving evenly at fair prices; spruce and tion. Write today to any of the firms listed 
hemlock are still very firm and rather scarce; North hel dl b . Japtability 
Carolina pine holds firm with an easing of the stringency CF SG SOE SS MS SNA 


in roofers; yellow pine is still low in supply and very 
firm in price; cypress is moving freely, and cedar shin- 
gles, cypress shingles, and lath are firm and moderately 
active. 

Mayor Glankenburg last week signed an ordinance 
to have all streets adjacent to hospitals paved with wood 
blocks, the work to be done at once. The laying of 
wood blocks on Arch Street is practically completed from 
Front to Eleventh Streets, and the demand for this type 
of paving is becoming more insistent, both in business 
and residential sections. 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange will omit the regular 
monthly meetings during July and August. 

The Monarch Lumber Co. reports that the Haddock- 
France Lumber Co., for which the former is a selling 
agent, is building a drykiln at its mill, in order to ex- 
pedite the shipment of poplar, ash, basswood and other 
hardwoods. 

The Woodcliff Lumber Co., belonging to J. Gibson 
Mellvain & Co., has purchased another good-sized tract 
of timber near its present location at Monterery, W. Va., 
and J. Gibson Mellvain, jr., is soon to spend a few weeks 
there arranging a larger output for the mill. The mem- 
bers of the firm, sales force, and many of the employees 
from mills, yards and offices held their summer con- 
ference last week at the Delaware County farm of J. 
Gibson Mellvain, sr., ending with a big farm dinner. 





AN AGED NEGRO SAGE OF MISSISSIPPI. 


This is a picture of Uncle Remus, an aged negro, liv- 
ing at Braxton, Miss., whose influence upon the negroes 
of that section of the country is striking. Uncle Remus 
learned many years ago that the way to get along in 
this world is to live peaceably and in harmony with the 
white folks. He is almost 100 years old, and his counsel 
is sought and respected by the colored people for miles 
around. 

Not long ago Uncle Remus was taken sick for the 
first time in his life. The word went up and down and 





the colored folks living within a radius of more than 100 NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO 
miles came to see the old man. Uncle Remus pulled Eau Claire, Wis. 

through, however, and the sympathetic friends returned 

to their homes. ied RIB LAKE LUMBER CO., 


Rib Lake, Wis. 


> : | WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CoO., 
: New Richmond, Wis. 


1. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 


BUSWELL LBR. & MFG. CO., 
Wausau, Wis. 


JOHN OELHAFEN, 
Tomahawk, Wis. 


DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND 
& LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO., 
Mellen, Wis. 


Cc. A. GOODYEAR LUMBER CoO., 
Tomah, Wis. 


WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 


: Pass Appleton, Wis. 
UNCLE REMUS, OF BRAXTON, MISS. ; x @ 
An Aged Negro Philosopher. LZ), 
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Buyers of Flooring 
In Less Than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might ap- 
peal to you—better let us quote you on 


Maple and Beech 


FLOORING 


and explain how wedo it. A good stock 
enables us to fill orders without delay. 


Telecode Used. 


Cummer- Diggins Co. 
CADILLAC, MICH. 








(CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION 

















Hardwood Lumber 
porno CER. SALE 


l car 4-4 Poplar Panel and No. 1-26’’ and up wide. 
6 cars 4-4 Poplar Panel and No. 1-24’’ and up wide. 
2 cars 4-4 Poplar Panel and No. 1-22’’ to 24”’ wide. 
2 cars 4-4 Poplar 1s and 2s 7 to 11’’ wide. 
5 cars 5-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 
3 cars 8-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 
lcar 4-4 Is and 2s Bass 6 to 10” wide. 

20 cars 4-4 com. & btr. Chestnut, worm holes no defect. 


Write us for Prices. 





Also have a nice assortment of Poplar, Oak 
and Chestnut in other grades and thicknesses. 


Keys-Walker Lumber Co. 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA. 








RED — 
GUM STS 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


MILLS AT 
MOREHOUSE, MO. 











SALES OFFICE 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 
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The Atlantic Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATED. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 


HARDWOODS 


Mason Bldg., 70 Kilby St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch Office: 620 White Bldg., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 











Fe a 


WE a? MANUFACTURING 
RUN | POPLAR Wate? OAK, 
ouR | PLAIN OAK, WALNUT, Etc. 


OWN Write Us Before Buying. 


MILLS | Vestal Lumber & Mfg. Co. 











iv KNOXVILLE, TENN. 








CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., July 8.—If there has been any 
change in the market situation during the week it is all 
in the right direstion—from the manufacturer’s view- 
point. The general comment today was that the good 
demand is holding up well, advancing quotations here and 
there over the lists having no effect upon the call. Ina 
few instances the opinion was that demand has improved 
somewhat, in certain lines. In yellow pine the domestic 
and export calls seem to be active, the latter in spite of 
the handicaps of high ocean rates. Railroads are said 
tv be good buyers, and the interior markets are absorbing 
yard stock and general building material about as rapidly 
as it is produced. The understanding here, based on ad- 
vices from the Nerth, is that retail stocks are much below 
normal volume for the season. Prices are firm, with most 
mills booked ahead as far as they care to be and the 
tendency markedly toward higher quotations. A few 
manufacturers fear that a general resort to the operation 
of night shifts may result in a glutted market, but it is 
said that there is at present no overproduction and the 
hope is expressed that the night-shift worry will not 
materialize. 

Cypress call has shown a slight increase in some lines 
and is said to be evenly developed. Prices average some- 
thing like $1 higher compared to those that prevailed six 
week or two months ago, and further increases will not 
cause much surprise. In the Louisiana belt manufactur- 
ing conditions are not restored to normal. Mills affected 
by the Torras crevasse have resumed for the most part, 
but several of those shut down by the Hymelia break are 
still down. The water is gradually receding, however, 
and in a week or 10 days the down mills may be in shape 
to resume. Shipments are still restricted by the same 
influences though rail service has improved considerably 
the last few days and the volume of the movement shows 
a gain. 

Following an inspection of the Hymelia crevasse last 
Saturday by the State engineers and officials of the 
Lafourche Levee Board, it was announced today that the 
time has come for closing the break. A meeting of the 
levee board will be held in New Orleans tomorrow, to 
officially sanction the undertaking, and the plan recom- 
mended by the State engineers will be accepted. This 
contemplates the construction of an 1,100-foot timber 
dam across the channel of the crevasse. It will vary 
in height from 15 to 25 feet, rising 2 to 3 feet above the 
present stage of water. Within 10 days the Government 
engineers, it is stated, will advertise for bids on re- 
construction of the Hymelia levee, surveys having been 
completed and specifications under preparation. The 
State and Federal engineers are working in harmony and 
the dam to be built by the levee board will be so planned 
and constructed as to facilitate the later levee con- 
struction by the Government forces. 

The Consolidated Lumber Co., at Georgetown, Miss., 
has completed its planing mill and gave the machinery 
its first try-out last Tuesday. The plant will begin actual 
operation this week. Its capacity is rated at 100,000 
feet daily. 

The Bayou Sara Lumber Co., overflowed by a break in 
the Bayou Sara levee several months ago, expects to 
resume this week and will, according to report, operate 
double shift for a time to replenish its stocks and take 
care of the accumulated business. 

A steamer arrived in the local harbor last Friday with 
another big cargo of mahogany from Laguna and Fron- 
tera, Mexico, for the Otis Manufacturing Co. The ship- 
ment composed 2,025 logs. Beginning today the Otis 
company will operate its plan to full capacity, to take 
care of business already booked, and expects to continue 
capacity out-turn until late in December. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 

GuLFport, Miss., July 8.—Demand for sawn timbers 
continues and the market shows good evidence of further 
strength. Present requisitions are in excess of the sup- 
ply, and values at port of loading are tending upward. 
At various Gulf ports prices have exceeded the levels 
predicted at the opening of the summer season. Reports 
show that although supplies have been largely increased 
in the chief United Kingdom and Centinental timber ports, 
market values have not been affected, and the demand 
remains steady, with prospects favorable to increase, 
prices showing no deviation. An appreciable volume of 
business is due to go forward from the loading ports 
within a short time. It is reported, however, that sales 
based on future deliveries will be conducted on w scale 
whieh will provide better facilities for handling addi- 
tional stocks. 

Exporters are encouraged over the prospects for rapid 
movement of stocks at level values. They are enabled 
to move their stocks on a good margin, which insures 
them against probable emergency expenses. Even though 
rates show no tendency toward a drop, shippers have been 
able, to a certain extent, to adjust their business to the 
sustained freight rates. Manufacturers are looking for- 
ward to increasing their production of average sawn 
The temporariiy stable state of the foreign 
markets has warranted a number of mills turning their 
attention to timbers, and shelving their production of 
stocks for other markets which have lately been more 
active. Quotations on sawn stocks range from 27 cents 
to 28 cents per cubic foot on a basis of 40 eubie feet. for 
good average stock. Hewn stock is freely quofed at 
from 23 cents to 24% cents, basis of 100 eubie feet, with 
fewer inquiries for this class. 

The total outgo during the last week from Gulfport 


stocks. 


was 2,613,000 feet of lumber, 2,062,000 feet of sawn 
timber and 113,749 cubic feet of hewn timber. 

In the South American market demand remains at a 
low mark and shipments have fallen off considerably, 
most of the stock closed at an earlier date having been 
moved. Values at ports of loading are practically un- 
changed and stocks are quoted at levels of advantage to 
shippers. Ocean freight rates have advanced and the 
little business offered by South American importers is 
not being seriously considered in the face of the present 
excessive rates. Most exporters have turned their atten- 
tion to other markets and will likely remain inactive, in 
this trade, until the opening of the fall season. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 

SHREVEPORT, LA., July 8—In demand, in prices, in 
shipping conditions and in every other respect the mar- 
ket is holding its own, and looks good for three or four 
months more without interruption. For practically every 
item there is a stiff call, which has been the situation 
for several weeks. So constant is this demand that the 
yards can not be given anything like a surplus, and it 
will undoubtedly be fall before the mills will be in posi- 
tion to replenish their stocks. 

About as strong as anything is the demand for dimen- 
sion, for which the mills are asking from $1 to $1.50 
higher. There is also a good demand for boards, fenc- 
ing, flooring and ceiling. The latter two items are grow- 
ing scarce. The demand is general. Export is coming 
in for a good share of it, and interior shipping is heavy. 

Local building is increasing and retailers are doing 
a fine business. Several large structures are going up, 
but the principal activity is in residences. 

For several months the trade review in the yellow 
pine territory has featured the demand for railroad and 
car materials and timbers. Most of these orders have 
gone to the eastern and northern manufacturing plants 
and to other States for roadbed improvements. Here- 
after a considerable part of them promises to come to 
Shreveport for use in the construction of cars, as indi- 
cated in a recent announcement by the Kansas City 
Southern Railway Co. to the effect that the local shops, 
recently built at a cost of about $500,000, have been con- 
verted into the general repair point for the entire south- 
ern division of the road, as well as for the Texarkana 
& Fort Smith division, operating in Texas. In line with 
this announcement 100 additional men have been put to 
work in the shops, and the time of the old employees has 
been increased. It is planned to turn out five locomo- 
tives and about 1,000 cars each month. This will mean 
the use of a great deal of lumber. It is one of the big- 
gest railroad developments here in years. 

The inventory, with appraisement, of the real estate 
and personal property of the late H. H. Wheless, who 
was secretary and treasurer of the Frost-Johnson Lum- 
ber Co. and one of the best known lumbermen of the 
Southwest, has been filed for record here. The real 
estate outside of Caddo Parish is not included, and some 
of the personal property (stock in companies) outside 
the city is not appraised, due to lack of data. The total 
inventory is given as $530,272.50, this, of course, being 
holdings without debts subtracted. The inventory shows 
that Mr. Wheless was connected with probably two dozen 
or more business enterprises throughout the country. His 
heaviest holdings were here. The principal stock he held 
was in the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., being 2,275 shares, 
appraised at $333,000. Next to this were 1,954 shares 
in the South Alabama Lumber Co., listed at $195,400, 
though not appraised, due to absence of data at the time 
the inventory was arranged. He had interest in the local 
Elks building association and the Masonic Temple, the 
Louisiana Fair Association, the Louisiana State Life 
Insurance Co., a bank in Bossier Parish, one or two con- 
cerns at Mansfield, La., and other smaller interests. 





FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., July 8.—According to expressions 
of local dealers the yellow pine market is stronger than 
usual and trade for this period of the year is brisk. 
This condition, however, is confined to local concerns 
because of the activity in building operations here. The 
output of the lumber companies in the surrounding dis- 
trict is slightly below normal. 

A slight depressfon is looked for within the next few 
weeks, due to the stagnation caused in this section by 
the presidential campaign. A slight car shortage is 
noted by local dealers, but relief is expected within the 
next fortnight. 


MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Mosite, ALA., July 8.—The market price for sawn 
timber is still 28 cents to 30 cents basis, according to 
averages, with a good demand and little stock in sight 
other than that in the hands of exporters, which is com- 
paratively small. Timber mills are running regularly, 
cutting mainly on contracts, there being very little tim- 
ber coming on the market, receipts being mainly con- 
fined to deliveries on contracts. The outward movement 
of sawn timber continues large, with indications that it 
will at least last throughout July, and may extend into 
August. The outward movement of timber last week 
aggregated 1,744,000 feet, against 1,037,000 feet for the 
previous week, showing a light increase. The movement 
was confined to the Tyne, Rotterdam and Liverpool. 

The export lumber trade is holding up well, though 
with nothing like a boom. The movement last week 
reached 4,101,000 feet against 3,229,000 feet. The gen- 
eral weekly average outward movement of yellow pine 
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lumber from this. port is 5,000,000 feet, so it is seen 
that there has been a movement. slightly under the nor- 
mal average for some weeks. The largest shipment of 
lumber last week was 1,176,000 feet to Rotterdam, the 
amount to Cuba being comparatively small, amounting 
to but 676,000 feet. There was but a single coastwise 
shipment, 450,000 feet to New York via one of the 
Mallory line steamers. 

For the first time in many weeks there was a consider- 
able shipment of hardwood logs and lumber during the 
last week: 345 hickory logs, 1,087 ash logs and 21 pop- 
lar logs, together with 120,336 feet of poplar lumber, 
the shipment being about equally divided between Liver- 
pool and Rotterdam. 

The H. H. Hitt Lumber Co., manufacturer of hard- 
wood lumber, with headquarters hitherto at Falkville, 
announces the removal this week of its general office 
to Decatur, Ala. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 10.—A fairly brisk midsum- 
mer business at firm prices is descriptive of trade condi- 
tions in Birmingham. Large orders are receiving quota- 
tions in railroad lines and dealers are busy filling gen- 
erai orders. No mill stocks to speak of have been ac- 
cumulated, although the miils have been running fuller 
than usual this summer, the cut being cleared by the 
consumer as rapidly as produced. A strong feature con- 
tinues to be exhibited in timber, with railroads as pur- 
chasers, one railroad asking quotations on 1,000,000 feet 
of timber during the week. 

The heavy rains which have prevailed for more than 
two weeks throughout the South have proved adverse to 
the millmen. 'The woodlands in some sections have be- 
come impassable because of the soggy surface. Tram- 
ways are being installed in some instances while in 
others mills have been working less time for lack of 
logs. This unusual midsummer weather can not con- 
{inue without reflecting sharply in prices. 

The Reid Lumber Co. disposed of its hardwood on a 
tract of land in St. Clair County for $9,000 and thereby 
made a ‘‘clean up’’ in one of the best lumber deals 
that has been consummated in Birmingham in a good 
while. About two months ago the Reid Lumber Co. 
bought this tract of land for the pine that was on it, 
paying $9,000. A hardwood manufacturer having looked 
over the tract agreed to pay $9,000 for the hardwood 
rights. This leaves the Reid company holding pine lands 
worth probably $15,000, which cost them nothing to 
obtain. 

I. E. Hood, whose lumber business was recently put in 
the hands of a receiver, is reported to be missing. 





INTERIOR MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


VicKsBuRG, Miss., July 8.—Prices have soared in this 
vicinity and the market has been unusually high, due to 
adverse weather conditions, the recent high water visita- 
tion and the abundance of rain the last few weeks, which 
have made it hard to do much logging in the surrounding 
swamps. ‘The mills have also been seriously interfered 
with in their operations and little progress has been 
made. Local concerns have their mills in readiness for 
taking up all of the supply which can be had in rough 
timber. Prospects are that the supply cut this month 
will be far short of an average for July. 

Among the newcomers into the local field for lumber 
operations is the Wilson Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Toronto, 
Ont., locally represented by George B. Wilson, who has 
recently made contracts with various mills in this dis- 
trict. 

The steady operations of the Houston Bros. and 
the Anderson-Tully hardwood mills have been the means 
of keeping a large number of men at work and has given 
an air of business to the nearby town of Walters. 

The recent high water enabled the millmen to float in 
a sufficient supply of logs to keep them busy for an in- 
definite period. 

The Pelican Lumber Co., of Mounds, La., is a new 
concern in this locality which has been getting its share 
of the business. In addition to straight sawing it also 
carries on an extensive hoop business. 

James Simrall, who is operating a mill near Port 
Gibson, contemplates operating in the near-future a new 
mill near Glass Station, 9 miles south of Vicksburg. 

E. B. Gribble, who has taken possession of the mill- 
ing property formerly known as the Big Four Lumber 
(o., near Katzenmeyer, is installing equipment and ex- 
pects to manufacture hardwood lumber. His business 
headquarters is in Vicksburg. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HATTIESBURG, MiIss., July 8.—It has rained in this 
\icinity for two weeks, but has had no bad effect on 
logging so far, as the ground dries off as soon as the 
rain stops. Cars are scarce, but che mills are loading 
ill they get to their capacity, which has enabled them 
‘9 move stock as fast as it is eut. The territory is fuil 
of buyers having attractive orders, but it is still diffi- 
cult to get anything for quick shipment, as the mills are 
vooked well ahead. The few who are able to take on 
more business for prompt shipment are fortanate, as 
rush orders bring fancy prices. Heart specifications of 
ny kind are hard to get, as offers for other grades are 
so plentiful that the mills do not care to take on extra 
hard eutting. Railroad material still leads, several large 
orders for square and sound sill having been placed last 
week, Framing is holding well, and while it is not as 
nuch in demand as it was early in the spring it is 
expected to be in better call than ever during the latter 
part of this month. Dimension is bringing a_ better 
price than a month ago, and as it is very scarce it is 
expected to go higher. Decking is holding its own, and 


pole stock is not’ much in demand, but some of the 
smaller mills are cutting it. Coastwise orders are plenti- 
ful, several mills cutting on large shipments to be 
loaded this month. Shed stock of all kinds brings good 
prices, and is shipped as fast as made. 

The Consolidated Lumber Co., of Georgetown, has 
just completed its planing mill and will begin operations 
this week. 

The Georgetown Veneering Co., Georgetown, will close 
down its veneering department this week for repairs and 
overhauling. The company expect to resume operation 
in about three weeks. The spoke department will not 
close down at all, but will continue to run throughout 
the summer. 

P. M. Ikeler, Moselle, started his mill Friday after 
shutting down to install a large Wickes gang. 

It is understood that the Wausau Southern Lumber 
Co., Laurel, will soon begin building a plant adjoining 
the one it has just completed. The present plan is 
for an all-steel double-band mill. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., July 8.—Heavy rains throughout 
this district have retarded logging operations. Mills, 
already behind in orders, fell still further behind during 
the week, with a steady and increasing demand from 
every quarter for all grades of lumber. Lumbermen who 
took advantage of the few weeks of fair weather and 
accepted time shipment orders are in a quandary to kaow 
how to fill them, although this class of business is not 
large, because of the brcken stocks in all yards. There 
is an urgent demand for dry stock which must be accom- 
modated, but last week local brokers and dealers have 
been doubtful about accepting any new business except 
for future delivery with plenty of time to fill. 

The car situation is causing worry, not enough equip- 
ment being available to meet the demand. 

The local yards were further depleted of heavy tim- 
ber last week and stock is very low. 

Buyers are still numerous in this section and are ready 
to take anything for immediate delivery at a fancy 
price. 





A BUSY MISSISSIPPI MILL. 


The noon whistle blew, and the drone of the saw ceased 
abruptly. Like the rest of the employees Manager 
Bostwick, of the Pine Belt Lumber Co., of Braxton, 
Miss., hurried off to his house for dinner. He was 
about to plump himself into his seat at the table when, 
ike the man in the Bible, he arose again. A 7-foot 
snake, with a bunch of buttons on its tail, took excep- 
tion to the invasion and coiled for a spring. In two 
minutes more seven feet of dead rattlesnake went 
hurtling through the window and Mr. Bostwick proceeded 
with his dinner. This trifling event made the writer 
timorous about staying over in Braxton any longer than 


‘was absolutely necessary. 


The plant of the Pine Belt Lumber Co. is one of the 
few in western Mississippi that has not been materially 
affected by the flood water. T. W. Reeves, assistant 
secretary, stated that the mill has hardly missed a 
stroke all through the disturbance. The mill is cutting 
timber stock almost exclusively for which there is an 
exceptionally heavy demand at present. The accom- 
panying picture shows the class of heavy stock the mill 
cuts, lying on the timber dock.’ This mill was started 
about three years ago and has a capacity of 25,000 feet 
a day, with several years’ cutting ahead. 

The officers of the company are: President—B. Me- 
Clanahan, of Hattiesburg; vice president—T. L. O’Don- 
nell, of Sanford; secretary and manager—R. H. Bost- 
wick; assistant secretary—T. W. Reeves, of Braxton. 





T. W. REEVES AND R. H. BOSTWICK, BRAXTON, MISS. ; 
Of the Pine Belt Lumber Co. 








SAWMILL OF PINE BELT LUMBER CO.; 
Showing Heavy Timbers Cut by This Mill. 






Home Builders to- 
day are looking 
more to comfort and 


beautiful effects than 
ever before. That explains 
why Dixie Brand Oak Flooring is a 
good seller. While we make it from 
the choicest oak timber that grows in the 
State of Arkansas it’s no longer considered a luxury 
because our methods of manufacture eliminate all 
unnecessary cost. Let us quote you prices today. 





We can ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring 
and Red and White Oak Lumber. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


BLISS- COOK OAK COMPANY 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 








Red Gum 


Manufacturers 


OAK, ASH, CYPRESS, ELM 
THE CRITTENDEN LUMBER CO. 


CRITTENDEN, ARKANSAS. 























Change of Address— 


We announce the removal 
of our Main Offices from 
Falkville to Decatur, Ala. 


H. H. HITT LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE (HM Hern 
Tennessee Valley Hardwoods 
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Is the product of one of the best equipped 
mills in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR PRICES. 
Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 
en 5 sail B... pace ; 
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We Want To Move 


1 car 1x8°’ and wider ‘‘B”’ Select 

lear 1x8" and wider ‘*C’’ Select 

5 cars 1x8*’ and wider ‘**D”’ Select 

2 ears Ix4 and 6”’ “D”’ Select 

3 cars 5-4 **D’’ Select 

5 cars 1x3”° and wider ‘‘D*’ & Better, 5 to 9’ 
4 cars 6-4 “‘C’’ and Better Norway 

3 cars each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 2 Shop 

2 cars 8-4 No. 2 Shop 

lear 8-4 No. 3 Shop — 
3 cars each 5-4 and 6-4x12’" No. 2 Common 

2 ears each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 3 Common 

2 cars 5-8°’x1 1-2”’ $2”’ Hardwood Lath 
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Write for Prices 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co., Drummond, Wis. 
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We Want to Move— 
150,000 6-4 


No. 3 Birch. 


80,000 5-4 
Log Run Spruce. 


Thoroughly Dry 





WRITE US FOR PRICES. 


WHITE 
CEDAR 











SHINGLES 
TIES, POSTS 
AND POLES 





MENOMINEE WHITE CEDAR CO. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Manufacturers, - - 








Hemlock 


Basswood 


oy Oo 


Pine 
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1 We manufacture all 
bee ig “~'f ? 
our. timber, and _al- 
|*ways}have}a large 
“assortment of good 


“stock on hand. 





A BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS, 


“Construction of Dwelling Houses and Bungalows,” just 
off the press; 215 pages. Plans and specifications for all 
classes of houses and bungalows, and description of different 
kinds of construction material. Specifications and plans for 
each building and estimate of cost. Bound in stiff cloth 
covers, $1 postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





LUMBER NEWS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 














THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Steady Improvement in Price, in Tone and Demand— 
Encouraging Crop Reports From the Panhandle— 
Line-Yard Buying Active. 

Houston, Texas, July 8.—The mills are crowded 
with orders, stocks are distressingly low, the market is 
constantly strengthening and the demand is getting 
better all the time. Some sales managers report a 
slight lull in orders for yard stock, attributed to the 
recent repeated advances in prices, but- this condition 
is only temporary and no one seems worried over it. 
It is expected that the next few weeks will see the 
opening of a demand in this State that will tax the 
capacity of the mills. Two or three mills in the Texas- 
Louisiana lumber district are cutting for stock and 
endeavoring to pile up assortments that will permit 
them to take full advantage of this big demand that 
is sure to come. They are making no mistake, for 
everything points to a bigger demand for lumber dur- 
ing the coming fall months than has been experienced 
for more than five years. 

A report from Childress, in the panhandle, states that 
the panhandle country last week was visited by heavy 
rains, which absolutely assure bumper corn and feed 
crops, and that the merchants and farmers are jubi- 
lant over the prospect. This means, of course, a big 
demand for lumber in that section following the har- 
vest. The first bale of Texas cotton has been received 
in Houston, its receipt being 10 days later this year 
than was the first bale of 1911, and cotton factories 
look for a tremendous cotton movement soon. 

The railroads are freely predicting an unusually 
acute car shortage during the late summer and early 
fall, as a result of the bumper crops, and traffic offi- 
cials are urging lumber dealers to file their require- 
ments early in order to get as much of the lumber 
moved as possible before the crop movement begins. 
Reports from all sections indicate that stocks are light 
in retail yards, and should dealers procrastinate in 
stocking up they are sure to meet with grief and 
trouble when the consumers begin to flood them with 
orders for immediate delivery. The Frisco continues 
to buy large quantities of yellow pine and its requisi- 
tions are seen in almost every lumber office of promi- 
nence. The Santa Fe is reported to be out with a big 
schedule, among the items named being 3,000 stringers. 

Line-yard buyers, in some instances at least, are 
firmly convinced that the market is going to reach the 
topmost pinnacle occupied during 1906 and 1907 and 
are placing orders on the present market for all the 
material that the mills are willing to furnish. It was 
reported last week that one large concern has in- 
structed its buyers to purchase 12,000,000 feet of yard 
stock for speculation, believing that lumber bought on 
the present market will net a handsome profit within 
60 to 90 days, and that prices are lower now than they 
will be again at any other time this year. 

With the railroad demand showing such remarkable 
strength, the export trade getting stronger all the time 
and orders for coastwise shipment becoming more 
urgent, the mills are facing the largest amount of spe- 
cial cutting that they have had for many years. This 
and the fact that night operations are frowned upon 
by most manufacturers preclude the probability of any 
large accumulations of yard stock and will thus serve 
to keep prices up to a high level. While prices for 
yard stock have not yet reached the high-water mark 
of 1906 and 1907, the consensus among manufacturers 
is that those prices will prevail before 1912 has passed 
into history. 

As records for June are being made up it is shown 
that the month has been an unusually busy one at ail 
of the milling plants; that more lumber has been made 
and more shipped during that month than in any pre- 
vious month of this year—though, at the same time, a 
reduction in stocks is shown in almost every instance. 
Some concerns operating in the Houston territory re- 
port the largest shipments during June they have ever 
made. 

In Houston a building boom is in progress and local 
lumbermen are enjoying a season of unprecedented 
prosperity. For the first three days in July the build- 
ing permits aggregated $104,750, and the indications 
are that this will be the record month in the history 
of Houston for building permits. Five modern sky- 
scrapers are planned for immediate construction in the 
business district, to say nothing of the immense con- 
struction planned in the residence district. A leader in 
this construction work is Jesse H. Jones, a prominent 
lumberman, at the head of the company now building 
the great 18-story Rice Hotel, and who took out a 
permit this week for the construction of a four-story 
structure adjoining the 10-story Texas Co. building 
owned by him on Main Street. Work has begun on a 10- 
story building to be occupied exclusively by the Stowers 
Furniture Co., which was burned out in the big Main 
Street fire several weeks ago. Other construction work 
in which the lumber trade is interested is the building 
of immense cotton sheds at the new compress on the 
Houston Ship Channel. 

Sherman Drake, manager of the Calcasieu_ Lumber Co., 
of Austin, and the Mutual Lumber Co., of Houston, was 
here last week from his headquarters in Houston. Mr. 
Drake is intensely optimistic over the outlook for the lum- 
ber trade and says “things look mighty good.’”’ He believes 
Texas yards are going to buy more lumber this year than 
they have at any time for the last five years or more. 

John Scott Harrison, of the Scott Harrison Lumber Co., 
of Kansas City, was a Houston visitor during the weck, 
and reports splendid prospects for the lumber trade in 
Kansas and the Northwest, and expects such a heavy 


demand for yellow pine that he contemplates opening buy- 
ing headquarters in Houston and keeping a_ representative 
in this territory all the time. 

Ed Lindas, of the Larned Lumber Co., Larned, Kans., 
was in Houston on one of his periodical visits during the 
week. He is enthusiastic over the outlook for the lumber 
trade in the Northwest and as usual placed some nice 
orders with Houston lumbermen. 

Hutchinson, Kans., was also represented in Houston dur- 
ing the last week, Mr. Johns, of the Kansas Lumber Co., 
calling on the trade‘and placing several good orders. Kan- 
sas is a large consumer of yellow pine manufactured in 
the Texas-Louisiana district and Mr. Johns believes that 
the demand this year will be equal to that of the best 
year the lumbermen have ever had. 

Among other visitors in Houston during the week was 
a_ representative of the Edwards-Bradford Co., of Sioux 
City, Iowa, another section that is expecting an unusually 
heavy trade and looking largely to the Houston territory 
for its supply. 

Curtis Scovell, assistant general sales agent for the 
Central Coal & Coke Co., with Dallas headquarters, was in 
Houston several days ago. 

Adair Lockman, general sales manager for the American 
Lumber Co., has returned from an extended trip through 
the North, and after spending a couple of days here with 
his family left for Merryville, La., to which point the 
general offices of the company were removed during his 
absence. Mr. Lockman was delighted with the results of 
his trip and looks for a splendid business in all sections. 
He found each of the district offices of the company going 
in good shape, and business enough in sight to keep the 
= mills going at maximum capacity for a long 
ime. 

L. Miller, president of the Miller-Link Lumber Co., of 
Orange, spent a day in Houston during the week. Its 
plant at Orange is one of the few that are being operated 
on double time, but as an offset to this its plant at New- 
ton is not being operated at all. He reports an unusually 
heavy demand for export material, to which special atten- 
tion is devoted. He says the company is crowded also 
with yard stock orders, through the activity of its sales 
agent for domestic output, the Continental Lumber Co., 
of Houston. 

H. S. Kendall, assistant sales manager of the Kirby 
Lumber Co., has returned to Houston headquarters after 
a most successful trip into north Texas, where he suc- 
ceeded in landing some good business. 

J. W. Reynolds, manager of the Sabine Lumber Co., has 
left for Siloam Springs, Ark., where his family will reside 
for the summer. He will divide his time between Siloam 
Springs and Houston until the end of the heated term. 

W. P. Wallace, manager of the Thompson-Ford Lumber 
Co.’s operations at Sour Lake, spent a day or two in 
Houston last week on business. He reports manufactur- 
ing conditions very much improved and is once more enabled 
to operate his plant on full time at normal capacity. 

L. W._ Gilbert, sales manager for the Dibert, Stark & 
Brown Cypress Co., at Donner, La., accompanied by his 
wife and son, was in Houston yesterday. He reports the 
cypress business in good shape, with the mills enjoying 
a big demand and good prices. 

Among the directors of the new National Bank of Com- 
merce, which has just opened for business in Houston, is 
noted the name of S. Filson, general manager of the 
Alexander Gilmer Lumber Co., of Remlig. 

The host of friends in the lumber trade of Sam T. Swin- 
ford, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
regret to learn of his serious illness at his home in Hous- 
ton. Mr. Swinford had been spending some time at Mineral 
Wells for the benefit of his health and was reported to 
be practically restored to health upon his return home, but 
was almost immediately stricken with an attack of pneu- 
monia. 

L. Black and W. E. Head, of the Palmetto Lumber Co., 
of Oakhurst, were in Houston last week attending a polit- 
ical powwow in connection with the governor’s race. They 
report heavy truck shipments from their section and a big 
demand for lumber, the plant being operated to.its capac- 
ity to handle the orders that are piling up on it. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 9.—Many of the biggest 
buyers on the local market were out of town the last 
week and will remain a week or two more. Meantime 
dealers expect things to drag along pretty slow. The 
wheat harvest is at its height, so there is no country 
business, and the city trade is always slow at this season. 
But the dullness has had no effect on prices so far. 
Manufacturers display no eagerness to sell; in fact, 
some of them have purposely put their price so high as 
to leave them out of the market until fall, when they 
expect prices to go up to their level and automatically 
put them back into the market. Other manufacturers 
are out of the market on some items because of badly 
broken stocks which they have been unable to get into 
shape since the wet weather delays ended. The dearth 
is especially felt in southern pine dimension. 

While lineyard business in the immediate territory is 
very slow local dealers are beginning to get inquiries 
from such concerns east of the Mississippi. Several 
firms have been asked to figure on big bills that are to be 
placed soon in the lineyards of Illinois, Iowa and the 
Central States. That the lineyards in Kansas and Mis- 
souri will do much buying for 30 days yet is improbable, 
but feeling is general that when they do start to buy 
there will be a brisk demand, for they all have very 
short stocks and the demand is going to be strong for 
immediate use, as the farmers will want to get at their 
fall building with the least possible delay. 

The export lumber trade has been rather slack the last 
few weeks owing largely to the difficulty in getting 
boats for shipments. Railway trade is firm and car 
materials are very strong in price. 





FROM THE SABINE RIVER MILLS. 


ORANGE, TEX., July 8.—Even though the midsummer 
season is on traveling salesmen for lumber manufacturing 
concerns say trade is as brisk as at any other season. 
The retail yard buyers have shown much interest in 
finishing fall buying as rapidly as possible. As a rule 
they do not hesitate to place an order for material even 
if there is a little difference of opinion as to prices. 

Crops continue to flourish and thus brighten the pros- 
pects for a bumper yield, which means good business 
for the manufacturers of lumber. A good corn crop for 
north and central Texas and Oklahoma is practically 
assured as a result of the recent rains. 
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There is no complaint to be heard from the manufac- 
turers here on account of railroad demand. The greatest 
trouble has been to keep up with the orders for heavy 
material, such as ties, stringers, caps, car material ete. 
There is a noticeable inclination among the railroad 
buyers to rush shipments wherever they can be had, and 
while this often inconveniences the shippers the matter of 
price-making is more easily accomplished under such eir- 
cumstances. 

A heavy movement of export lumber continues from the 
Orange mills to South American ports. The work on 
contracts made months ago continues regularly. The 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. is taking care of a big 
South American trade, but finds time to respond to busi- 
ness offered from North Atlantic coast points and other 
sections where quantity and prices suit them. ‘The ex- 
port trade is entirely satisfactory to Orange manufac- 
turers. 





IN THE SUNFLOWER STATE. 


Wicuita, Kans., July 9.—Business from Kansas and 
northern Oklahoma last week was light with both retail- 
ers and wholesalers because all farmers are busy with 
their wheat harvests and are paying no attention to 
building. Demand for harvest hands has been so great 
that many laborers who usually work at the building 
trades have gone to the harvest fields and contractors 
have been unable to secure sufficient men for their work. 





There is no demand on retail yards, the result being 
that orders for lumber from the mills have been few 
in number. All classes of dealers, however, expect busi- 
ness to open again with a rush after harvest work is 
finished. 

Prices have remained firm for the last two weeks, there 
being no considerable advance in any line. 





A BIG EAST TEXAS MILLPOINT. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., July 8.—The tendency of the mar- 
ket is upward. Prospects in the agricultural line are 
bright, and it is believed that demand from the country 
will boost the volume cf lumber trade. The building 
material manufacturers and planing mills are good: buy- 
ers of material for doors, sash and other material. The 
railroads are in the market for a great deal of lumber 
and there is an active demand for car building material. 
Export demand continues good and it seems to be im- 
proving. 

C. P. Myer, manager of the mills of the Kirby Lumber 
Co., of Houston, with headquarters at Silsbee, was a recent 
visitor. Others included G. B. Cox, chief engineer for the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., of Orange; John Henry 
Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber Co., of Houston; 
Capt. Thomas Waties, of Houston, and S. A. McNeely, man- 
ager of the tie department of the Kirby Lumber Co., of 
Houston. Mr. McNeely has just returned from an extended 
trip to Wisconsin and is much improved in health. 

R. M. Hallowell, vice president and general manager of 
the Industrial Lumber Co., at Elizabeth, La., was a recent 
Chicago visitor. Mr. Hallowell is in good spirits with refer- 
ence to trade conditions. 








FROM SOUTH ATLANTIC LUMBER CENTERS 








OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


The North Carolina Market Remains Strong With 
Bright Prospects for a Continuance of Strength 
During Balance of Summer. 


NORFOLK, VA., July 8.—A review of June shows that 
while the North Carolina pine market is not any 
stronger than heretofore it is just as strong and the 
prospects seem bright for the continuance of this 
condition during the balance of the summer. Last 
week inquiries were numerous and sales aggregated 
more than during any other week for some months. 
The prices obtained on these orders, consisting largely 
of low-grade rough and dressed North Carolina pine, 
have not been below the market and in many in- 
stances have been 25 and 50 cents above. Millmen 
have hardly been able to accumulate a stick of lumber 
during the last month as from reliable reports the 
shipments will exceed the cut, which is caused by the 
rainy weather obtaining making logging in the woods 
very difficult, and many times impossible. July has 
started off well and should the demand continue for 
any length of time further advances along price lines 
will be made. labor conditions have not been 
ameliorated one jot thus far and the raising of wages 
by mills does not seem to have the desired effect. 
Curtailment of output by rains, causing delay in getting 
shipments forward, and lack of labor are keeping the 
pine market strong, and as manufacturers are noting 
conditions, being on the job every minute, it is not 
difficult to understand their optimistic view of the 
outlook. The crops thus far appear to be coming on 
very well and the farmers are looking for a pros- 
perous year. This will still further stimulate the 
local trade in the small town and country villages, 
relieving the market of much lumber. The dimension 
and sizes people to the’ South are securing all the 
business they want at better prices than ever before 
and have thus far enjoyed a most remarkable year. 
This is also true of the lumbermen in the extreme 
southern States, their demand being in a large meas- 
ure local and relieving the market for North Caro- 
lina pine of a lot of competition. The market is being 
watched closely for further developments this month 
as the trend now appears to be very good. 


The upper grades of rough lumber seem to have 
had a sympathetic stimulated demand during the last 
week with prices continuing on about the same basis 
except where sales were made for export which were 
at very much better figures. The prices obtained for 
this material have not been in line with the market 
on the other items although if a manufacturer gets 
as much as 20 to 25 per cent of one’s and two’s from 
his output he is doing remarkably well with the class 
of timber that is now being cut. North Carolina 
pine mills look in a great measure to the export de- 
mand relieving the market of a lot of this material 
but in view of the small amount obtained from the 
log and the clearness and quality of the lumber they 
state they are not getting enough for their lumber in 
view of the increased cost of logging, manufacturing, 
ete. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GA., July 8.—Savannah exporters are look- 
ing forward in the next 30 days to marked relief in the 
congested state of lumber exports that has existed at this 
port for the last few months. While prices in foreign 
markets have been good the situation has been exceed- 
ingly discouraging and the prospects of relief are wel- 
comed widely. 

The principal difficulty experienced by exporters has 
been that the steamship captains and owners have refused 
to handle lumber cargoes under the old contract prices 
and have sought to dictate new terms. Many of the 
exporters have refused to come to terms and the situa- 
tion has grown gradually worse. Those that have re- 
fused to give in have worried along with what facilities 
they have been able to secure. Others have made con- 





cessions and through this means have relieved the situa- 
tion to some extent. However, a change is expected 
within the next 30 days that will in a measure relieve 
the present congestion. Many steamers that have been 
chartered for general cargoes have closed their contracts 
and are open for lumber shipments. Several of these 
are in port loading for German and British ports. 

With all this congestion of shipping to foreign ports 
business has fallen away behind and in many eases or- 
ders have necessarily been canceled, while in others the 
exporters have been obliged to write explanatory letters 
and request further time from foreign buyers. If condi- 
tions work out as the present prospects would indicate, 
however, the lumber companies shipping out of Savannah 
will be able to catch up in their shipments materially 
during the next 30 days. 


With domestic shipping the situation has been some- 
what similar, although much less difficulty has been 
experienced in securing vessels to handle lumber cargoes 
than has been the case with the foreign exports. In 
both cases, however, the severe and heavy rains of 
June have placed operations away behind. The logging 
difficulties experienced in Georgia timberlands as a 
result of the flooded conditions have thrown the mills 
behind in their output and orders have piled up at an 
amazing rate. 4 

Except for this condition, however, the domestic ship- 
ping is in a better condition than it has been for some 
time. The demand has been good and the Savannah lum- 
ber companies have found that they have all they can 
do to handle their orders even under the most favorable 
conditions. There is some relief in the flooded situation, 
but the woods are far from drying up-even yet and the 
frequent rains keep the ground wet and boggy. 

The turpentine situation in Georgia, particularly south- 
east Georgia, has reached’ that stage where but little 
progress seems to be in sight. Practically all the avail- 
able timberland has been bought up and is being oper- 
ated. Prices of pine land soaring to topnotch quotations 
offer but little inducement for speculation in turpentine 
operations in the future except by those who already 
own and operate large tracts of timber that are being 
held in reserve. 

The real grievance of the turpentine factor, however, 
lies in the fact that the present market price is lower 
than the actual cost of production. One prominent 
turpentine operator of Savannah stated in this connec- 
tion very positively that with turpentine selling at the 
prescnt market price operations are being conducted at 
a loss, and that the price received is actually less than 
what it costs to produce it; that if the price were shoved 
20 cents further the demand for turpentine would be 
much greater than it is right now. In explanation of 
this statement he said that when the price of a product 
is lowered it produces a tendency on the part of the 
consumer to wait for it to go even lower, while on the 
other hand if the price is advanced the consumer is 
quick to purchase for fear that it might go even higher. 
This, he says, is particularly true of turpentine. With 
the present ‘‘high cost of living’’ and the extreme 
difficulty of securing competent help to conduct the 
operations in the turpentine tracts, an advance in the 
selling price is strongly urged. 

Lumber shipments from the territory tributary to 
Tampa and made through that port in June have broken 
all records in this respect, despite the fact that June 
was a record breaker in more ways than one. The rain- 
fall for the month was 13.47 inches, considerably more 
than the normal, and breaks all records for 20 years. 
Lumber shipments up to the 20th of the month were 
as follows: pine lumber, 2,200,000 feet; cypress, 900,- 
000; 25,000 cross ties. During the remaining 10 days 
these figures were very materially increased despite the 
fact that loading operations were made exceedingly diffi- 
cult by the excessive rains. 

Never has the lumber situation in southern Florida 
seemed more promising than it does now. New mills 
are springing up all through this section and during 
the last 18 months the output of one county alone has 
been increased more than five times. New railroad lines 
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The Quality and Service 


Northland’s Pine 


cannot be equalled. 


With an annual production of 125,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


Northland Pine Company, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








White Pine 
WISCONSIN AND MICHIGAN STOCK. 


1”, 114”, 114” and 2” D Select White Pine 

1”, 114”, 114” and 2” No. 1, No. 2 and 
No. 3 Shop, White Pine. 

4” and 6” White Pine Bevel Siding. 


HIGH 


crave CORK PINE 


Factory and Pattern Lumber 1 to 4 inches thick 








WRITE FOR PRICES. 


Johnson Lumber Co. 


Exporters of Pine Lumber MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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We are offering 
Special Bargainsanas4 


Hardwood Flooring 
Yellow Pine and i. 
Fir Timbers 


We cut annually at our own 
Mills 140,000,000 feet of 


HEMLOCK 

















WHITE PINE 
SPRUCE CHESTNUT 
OAK POPLAR MAPLE 
BIRCH and other HARDWOODS 


Write for Prices. 


E. V. Babcock & Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S. A. 











For Sale 


500 M ft. 4-4 Ist & 2nds Bay Poplar 
150 M ft. 4-4 No.1 Common SapGum 


This stock is thoroughly dry, well manu- 
factured—high grades, can ship quick. 


Will quote attractive prices. 


American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 























YELLOW PINE 





Manufacturers of 


Lumber—Timber—Ties 
Let Us Quote You Prices 











THE GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Allegheny Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


WHITE and YELLOW PINE, REMLOCK 
WEST VA. SPRUCE and HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Write for Quotations. 








J. C. Donges Lbr. Co. || W- VA. SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
| AND HARDWOODS. 


NORTH CAROLINA AND 
VA. YELLOW PINE. 


Wholesale Lumber 
Office: 911 Oliver Building, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Send us your order; and inquirie:. | 
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opening up new territory, too, have affected the lumber 
situation, as settlers have come into the State from all 
parts of the country and have begun clearing up land 
for agricultural purposes. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, GA., July 8—The weather bureau has issued 
a statement that the rainfall in Georgia during the last 
six months is 7 inches more than the entire fall during 
last year or 1910. This shows the conditions under which 
lumbermen have suffered. The nearest approach to the 
record of the last six months was in 1881, when rains 
were frequent. 

Building permits underwent a decrease of about $24,- 
000 last month in comparison with the permits issued 
during June of the year before, but bank clearings 
showed a comfortable increase. During the last six 
months clearings have increased 13 per cent, or over 
$40,000,000. The amount of the clearings during the 
first six months of 1911 was $302,241,991.87 and during 
the last six months was $343,031, 400.05. 

The protest that has been filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by Alabama shippers against the 
differential in faver of yellow pine has aroused interest 
here. The Alabama shippers allege that the differential 
ot 9 cents per 100 pounds against hardwood, is unjust. 
The rate now chi urged on hardwood, from points south of 
Decatur, through the Ohio River gateways to New York 
and points in New England, is 9 cents more per 100 
pounds than for yellow pine shipped the same distance 
and over the same route. 

One of the most important transactions in timberland 
that has been announced in the south this year is the 
purchase by the O’Bryan syndicate, of Chicago, of 
170,000 acres of timberlands in Taylor County, Florida, 
from the McNair Lumber Company for $3,400,000. When 
the timber has been cut it is believed that the buyers 
will develop the land for agricultural purposes and that 
perhaps they will colonize it. This land, which was 
bought for over $3,000,000, sold 10 years ago for $3 an 
acre. Since that time it has increased enormously in 
value. 

{ special committee has recommended to the city coun- 
cil of Atlanta that the city issue two million dollars in 
bonds for street improvements. 


OS 
IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 8.—Prices are firm, with a 
tendency to stiffen slightly, as the demand for yellow 
pine is more than holding its own. Business has been 
brisk and the inquiries cover a fair range of cutting for 
both timber and plank. ‘Fair weather has enabled the 
millmen to get in a full week’s work, and as labor seems 
plentiful indications for this week are that it will result 
in much heavier shipments. 

One of the large car works is in the market for 
1,000,000 feet of 2 by 6 and 2 by 8 by 9 and 18 feet 
standard kiln-dried decking, one-third to be shipped each 
month during August, September and October. A good 
price has been offered for this business, but it has not 
all been placed, millmen feeling that, inasmuch as the 
car factories are effering to buy in such quantities and 
so far ahead, it means higher prices this fall. 

tah) . 2 ° 4 

There is considerable complaint among the millmen of 
car shortage. Some say they have been without cars for 
over a week. ‘The crop movement calls for considerable 
equipment, but local docks are in shape to accommodate 
considerable more lumber than is now stored thereon and 
ears are unloaded promptly at port. 

Dressed stock is not moving as freely as it should 
and it is expected that the shipments for the last two 
months will be much below the average. 

The Cummer Lumber Co. has nearly completed the work 
of changing its third sawmill, originally built to cut 
yellow pine, into a cypress mill and about the middle of 
July will begin to operate the converted mill. 

The Wilson Cypress Co., at Palatka, has almost finished 
the rebuilding of its cypress mill and will probably be 
sawing again before the end of the current month. 

The Norwegian steamship Vitalia arrived in port yesterday 
and will load 1,000,000 feet of lumber for D. L. Gillespie & 
Co., for Montreal, Canada. Another cargo for the same 
destination will probably be shipped early in August. 

Lumber shipments for June from this port reached a high 
water mark, totaling 36, ieee feet, both coastwise and 
foreign. Of this amount 3,930,000 fect was exported, while 
16,065,460 cleared on si see vessels and 16,400,000 feet was 
forwarded by coastwise steamers. One hundred and twenty- 
seven vessels, with net tonnage of 121,119 tons, arrived in 
June and 130 with net tonnage of 128,640 tons, cleared, 
Evidence of the activity of lumber shipments in June is 
shown by the fact that at one time 14 sailing vessels and 
one foreign inal were moored at the Atlantic Coast 
Line terminals alone. At another time four foreign steam- 
ships and one sailing vessel were taking cargo at the same 
terminals. 

In Jacksonville proper, construction figures show con- 
siderable increase for June, 111 building permits being 
issued, against 71 during May, the valuation for June 
being $258,489 and in May only $190,652. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


3ALTIMORE, Mb., July 9.—A development of great im- 
portance to export business and to domestic trade as well 
is the settlement of the stevedores’ strike here, an agree- 
ment having been reached last Saturday under which 
the men return to work at the advance in wages de- 
manded, the steamship lines, however, refusing to recog- 
nize the union. According to one statement 1,500 men 
went back to work; according to others the aggregate 
of employees out was not less than 2,500 and even more. 
One estimate had it that the stevedores sacrificed $25,000 
in wages, while the loss of the steamship men was much 
larger. There can be no doubt that serious losses were 
incurred on both sides. A number of vessels were di- 
verted, and this port was threatened with a permanent 
loss of trade, which was probably the chief reason 
why the steamship lines were willing to pay the advance. 
The settlement of the strike is expected to result in an 


expeditious movement of lumber and logs, to the great 
advantage of the trade, and that the sailings will be sufti- 
ciently frequent to distribute the rest of the accumula- 
tions held at the terminals here. 

Gen. Francis E. Waters, president of the Surry Lumber 
Co., has announced that this corporation will discontinue 
the dressed North Carolina pine business. The Surry 
company 10 years ago leased the planing mill of the 
Tunis Lumber Co. at Norfolk and has been operating 
the plant since. The time of the lease expired recently 
and the Surry company has been working for several 
months under a temporary agreement, which is to be dis- 
continued. Gen. Waters gives as the main reason for 
the dropping of the dressed lumber business that it does 
not pay. Prices for dressed stocks, he says, are propor- 
tionately very much lower than those of rough lumber, 
and it is simply a case of relinquishing an unremunera- 
tive part of the trade. As for the trade in rough stocks, 
Gen. Waters stated yesterday that it is larger than ever, 
and that he feels certain his company’s transactions will 
in the future not only make up the deficiency due to the 
elimination of the business in dressed lumber but run 
far ahead of the aggregate. The Surry company has 
been distributing about 30,000,000 feet of dressed lum- 
ber a year, and this business, of course, will go to other 
distributers of dressed stocks. 

Maurice W. Wiley. formerly of the Wiley-Homer Lumber 
Co. and lately connected with the William M. Burgan Co., 
has gone to the Pacific coast to get in touch with the lumber 
trade situation there, and perhaps forms a connection at 
Seattle or one of the other coast cities. 

W. E. Peregoy, of the R. B. Homer Lumber Co., has 
just returned from a trip to the milling sections as far 
as Georgia. He saw a number of manufacturers and got 
a good idea of local conditions in the various sections 
visited. He gained the impression that all of the mills 
are busy and stocks scarce, with prices firm or higher, and 
that net a few of the plants are embarrassed for the 
want of laber. 


IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., July 9.—A steady flow of orders in 
yellow pine trade constitutes the summer business in this 
center. Trade is reported to be less brisk than last 
month, but above the level of last summer. Prices re- 
main firm. The mills are busy getting out shipments on 
past orders, with enough in sight to keep them going on 
full time during August. Lumbermen here expect by 
that time trade will resume at least its normal volume. 
Some local lumber companies state that they expect to 
see business in large timbers open up considerably in the 
fall. The demand for roofers, mill stuff and box boards 
continue to be the chief active lines. Some activity is 
reported in larger stuff, but as a rule the market is 
quiet in that line. 


IN THE ST. LOUIS FIELD 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

Str. Louts, Mo., July 8.—Reports of yellow pine manu- 
facturers and wholesalers are more encouraging than 
they were a week or two weeks ago. They say there is 
a betterment in trade and also in prices. Although the 
production has increased considerably, the demand has 
also become more and all the surplus stock is quickly 
taken up to fill orders. The badly broken stocks have 
not been replenished and are still depleted. There is no 
prospect that any improvement in this respect will be 
noticed for some time. Owing to the low stocks in the 
hands of line yards all over this territory there is every 
likelihood that before many weeks the demand will still 
be better and therefore another advance in prices will 
be forced. The wise buyers are placing their orders now, 
even if they can not be filled, so as to be in time for the 
business that is expected early in the fall. The orders 
have been placed so that shipments can go out before 
crop-moving starts, which will greatly handicap movy- 
ing facilities. 

Crop reports given out early in the week show a great 
betterment over those of a few weeks ago. They state 
that conditions in Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, 
Towa, Illinois, Texas and Arkansas are excellent. Wheat 
is under harvest or preparations are being made to cut 
it. Kansas leads with its bumper crop for several years. 
While the crop in Oklahoma will be light, it is of good 
quantity. Corn in Illinois is considered better than last 
year and small grains are flourishing. Nebraska reports 
the need of rain, but so far its corn, wheat, oats and 
small grains have not been damaged. Missouri crops 
generally are in good condition, with the exception of 
several counties. Rainfall in the last 10 days has been 
beneficial. Jowa is in need of rain within the next 10 
days. Corn is backward, but gives promise of making 
an average crop. 


VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Sr. Louris, Mo., July 9.—The hardwood situation was 
much better last week than for some time. While nearly 
every item on the list was wanted there was an especially 
good call for all grades of plain oak. Quartered oak 
was also freely called for. The furniture trade, however, 
did not come into the market as actively as expected. 
The planing mills and sash and door factories came in 
liberally. Handlers of cypress say that their business 
has keen good and there is every prospect of improve- 
ment. The sash and door factories are busy and will be 
for some time. 

George Cottrill, of the American Hardwood Lumber 
Co., says it is doing a fair business considering the sea- 
son. He looks for it to increase in volume from now on. 

A satisfactory amount of business is being done at the 
yards of the Charles L. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Co. 
A good demand for a majority of hardwood items which 
they make a specialty of is reported. 

The Lothman Cypress Co. is having a fine call for 
cypress, especially during the last few days. 
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CANADIAN TRADE NEWS. 








RAINY RIVER TIMBER DISTRICT. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., July 8.—While a large share of the 
lumber consumed in the prairie provinces of Canada 
comes from British Columbia, the people are fortunate 
in having near them such a considerable source of sup- 
ply as the Rainy River district. This timber country is 
located in western Ontario, a few hundred miles east 
of the eastern boundary of Manitoba. The amount of 
lumber taken out of the Rainy River territory is increas- 
ing steadily, and there was more taken out in all the 
branches of the lumber trade last winter than in the two 
previous seasons. It is calculated that in logs alone for 
the mills, comprising pine, tamarack, spruce and poplar 
for dimension material, 200,000,000 feet was taken out. 
The different mills are now busy night and day sawing 
the stuff. 

Owing to the heavy immigration into western Canada 
in the last few years, the demand for posts has increased 
enormously. It is a common sight to see trainload after 
trainload of posts moving westward over the prairies. 
It is estimated that while 10 years ago not more than 
10,000 posts were shipped from the Rainy River country 
to the prairie provinces this year alone there will be 
shipped from there more than 4,000,000 posts. 

The demand for railway ties this year is enormous, 
and there is a vast area of timber for that purpose in the 
territory under review. As the railways are branching 
out in all directions from their main lines, and as most 
of the roads are laying heavier steel and double-track- 
ing, the demand for ties has trebled in the space of 
about two years. During the last winter more than 
3,000,000 ties were brought out of the woods of the 
Rainy River district by the settlers, contractors and 
millmen. 

Another leading industry along the Rainy River is 
the producing of telegraph and telephone poles. They 
run from 20 to 50 feet long. It is reckoned that the 
swamp cedar in the district is especially suitable for 
poles, on account of its durability. This swamp cedar 
holds its size better than the Rocky Mountain cedar. 
A pole 30 feet long will measure at the butt 2 feet 
through, tapering to 7 inches at the top. Last winter 
more than 250,000 of these poles were taken out on 
account of contracts from the Manitoba Government, 
Saskatchewan Governmert, Canadian Government, Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, Canadian Northern Railway and 
several municipal telephone rural lines. 

The piling output of the Rainy River country last 
winter was exceptionally large. Tamarack is by far the 
most durable wood in this western country, where there 
is so much alkali, as it will stand for many years in 
water without showing any decay. Most of the piling 
in the district is bought by the different railway com- 
panies for bridge and culvert work. 

In the last few years pulpwood has become an impor- 
tant factor among the settlers. Nearly all the wood con- 
sumed by the pulp mill at International Falls, Minn., is 
imported from the Canadian side of the line. The pulp 
mill to be erected at Fort Frances, western Ontario, will 
absorb large quantities of this wood. 


The District’s Sawmills. 


In the Rainy River district there are some of the 
largest sawmills in Canada. Two or three mills have 
been established in the last few years, containing most 
modern machinery and improvements. There are alto- 
gether 15 mills in the district, and it is figured that they 
are cutting about 1,500,000 feet of lumber every 24 


hours. The following is a list of the plants: 

Mill. Capacity. 
Rainy River Lumber Co. (Ltd.), at Rainy River.. .500,000 feet 
Shevlin-Clarke Co. (Ltd.), Fort Frances.......... 450,000 feet 
Rat Portage Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Banning......... 100,000 feet 
Lockhart Lumber Co., Rocky Inlet... ....0...<..% , 120,000 feet 


Northern Construction Co.; Fort Frances. .........420;000 feet 
D. Saunders & Co., La Vallee. vcecnen « MOOR feet 
PAGE, eID, FORMER ONG pie 5 66 5 ois tipo wb tare ests are wise 20,000 feet 


Burriss Lumber Co., TESS EN gpiaeees escalate el a 20,000 feet 
Fred. Donovan, BRD ORE RE Slats rss b ohag id s:t ean ve 15,000 feet 
SRMAES: WERT, COW OOR 6 6 oo oc is 50 oo ve cece ce wane 15,000 feet 
Charlies O'Neil, PiINGWOOG.... cs scerve sees Paatantere 15,000 feet 
WOT GEUtEBIOY, EEO ECOR 6 0.5 6665.0 6.0 5526 ae eeee cies 15,000 feet 
William Alexander, Lockington.............. ,-+. 15,000 feet 
THOMAS ONO, bie WAllOC ss o16 6 ce ose 0c vases sniee 15,000 feet 
CRATION BHCC OC, TOBVII s o:6:c os:8 000 vst eic cae Faecne 15,000 feet 


Tt is said that the homesteaders in the district received 
an aggregate of about $4,000,000 for material of dif- 
ferent kinds taken from the woods last winter. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


Toronto, ONT., July 8.—The active conditions that 
lave prevailed since the building season opened continue, 
with a brisk demand for the lower grades of pine. Ow- 
ing to the shortage of hemlock, spruce and red pine are 
inuch in requisition and prices stiffening. The new cut 
of hemlock is being placed on the market, but owing to 
the greatly increased requirements of the building trade 
‘he supply will fall much below the demand. The situa- 
‘ion as regards railroad transportation facilities is im- 
proving, but the shortage of cars still interferes greatly 
with deliveries of British Columbia shingles. Dry lath 
‘re much in demand and becoming scarce. Importations 
of California and Idaho white pine are increasing, this 
material being consumed mainly in the manufacture of 
ioors and sashes. ‘The hardwoods are moving freely, 
prices being firm, with small advances in some lines. 

The terms of a reciprocal trade agreement effected 
between Canada and a number of the West Indian 
‘slands have just been announced. ‘The colonies em- 
braced in the agreement are the islands of Trinidad, 
arbadoes, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Dominica and Mont- 
serrat, and British Guiana. It is provided that the tariff 


on imports shall be subject to a 20 per cent reduction 
on an enumerable list of commodities, which includes 
lumber, doors and sash, furniture and other lines of 
manufactured goods in which wood is the raw material. 
The agreement is made subject to ratification by the 
Canadian Parliament and the colonial legislatures and is 
to continue in force for 10 years. Provision is made for 
the extension of the agreement within three years to any 
of the West Indies not at present included, and also to 
Newfoundland. The trade expects that the adoption of 
the agreement will considerably increase the market for 
Canadian lumber in the West Indies. 

W. H. Rowley, president of the E. B. Eddy Co., of 
Ottawa, was in Toronto last week inspecting the new 
warehouse that is being built for the company. The 
Toronto branch, which is under the management of 
James Logie, will move into the new premises next week. 

Forest fires have been raging along the Grand Trunk 
Pacific line west of Cochrane and have done considerable 
damage to railway bridges. The fires covered a distance 
of 75 miles along the railway and a belt of from 10 to 
15 miles wide, north and south. 





FIRE PREVENTION IN WESTERN CANADA. 


EDMONTON, ALTA., July 8.—Railway companies operat- 
ing in the province of Alberta are liable for fires in 
forests and elsewhere starting within 300 yards of their 
rights-of-way, both sides, according to a new act effective 
on the Canadian Pacifie railway July 5, and on the Cana- 
dian Northern and Grand Trunk Pa cific lines July 15. It 
is provided under the regulations, given out at E ‘dmonton 
on July 3, that in the event a fire gains control the car- 
rier company must fight it to the extent of 10 miles, 
being responsible for the cost and the damage. 

The railroad companies must patrol the fire districts 
regularly, going over the road from two to four times 
a day. The patrolmen must be employed and paid by the 
roads instead of by the department of the interior, and 
the latter will appoint an inspector to see that the work 
is carried on properly. If a road is lax in appointing 
patrolmen, or if patrolmen fail in their duty, the matter 
will be reported to the superintendent. If he fails to act 
the department will go to the board of commissioners and 
lodge a formal complaint. 

In a letter sent to the head of each railway by Clyde 
Leavitt, chief fire inspector for the board of railway 
commissioners, the principal means of fire prevention and 
control are classified under six general heads, as follows: 

The adoption and use of fire protection appliances on 
locomotives burning coal. 

The extinguishing of fire, live coals and ashes deposited 
upon tracks or rights-of-way outside of yard limits. 

Non-use of lignite coal. 

The establishment and maintenance of fire guards. 

The organization of special force of railway employees 
for fire prevention, with particular reference to patrol. 


The details of the patrols required in districts in 
British Columbia and northern Alberta along the Grand 


Trunk and Canadian Northern roads are extensive. Ve-- 


locipedes will largely be used, and fire rangers will go 
over their districts 30 minutes after the passing of every 
train. They will travel by foot or on horseback w here 
it is inconvenient to use velocipedes. It is expected that 
100 men will be required for the work. 

So far as is practicable, the work of patrol has been 
combined with the other regular duties of patrolmen, but 
where this is impossible, or where it is not so stated in 
the letter, the patrol force is to be a specially organized 
and specially supervised body of men who shall perform, 
to the exclusion of other duties, the patrol and other fire 
protective work indicated in the regulations of the board. 

The hours of the patrols required in the mountain 
districts shall be continuous between 7 o’clock in the 
morning aud 6 o’clock in the evening of each day, in- 
cluding Sunday, with a minimum patrol of two round 
trips each day, one in the forenoon and one in the after- 
noon. 

Where velocipedes are used all patrolmen passing 
through telegraph stations will be reported the same as 
passing trains, and such records will be accessible to the 
inspectors in the employ of the forestry branch. 

D. Roy Cameron, of Kamloops, B. C., district inspector 
of the Dominion forest reserves, has been appointed chief 
fire inspector on the Canadian Pacific mountain division 
on the main line, and three other employees of the 
Dominion forestry branch are to be appointed divisional 
fire inspectors, with headquarters at convenient points, 
each to act as inspector under the direction of the chief 
inspector. W. N. Miller, stationed at Calgary, district 
inspector of forest reserves, is appointed chief inspector 
of district No. 3 of the Alberta division. 

That the department is using every endeavor to min- 
imize forest fires is evidenced by an extract from the 
letter, as follows: 


In order to minimize the danger of fires from smokers on 
railway trains, notices should be posted in all passenger cars 
al on the rear platforms of observation cars during the 
period from April 1 to November 1 of each year, requesting 
passengers not to throw lighted cigars or cigarettes from 
the train. Porters and other employees on passenger trains 
should be instructed to request the observance of this pre- 
caution by passengers as far as possible. Suitable receptacles 
for cigar and cigarette stubs should be kept on the rear 
platform of all observation cars, while such cars are in use. 


The work of removing all inflammable material from 
the right-of-way is to “be taken up vigorously as re- 
quired “by the railway act. The letter compliments the 
roads upon having given assistance in this work in forest 
fire prevention, but reminds them that much is still to be 
done. 





Just a Minute— 


that we may call your attention to an 


Opportunity 
for making money. 

We have two locations on our road—one in TEXAS, the other 
in OKLAHOMA—for hardwood mills. There is an abundance of 
Ash,Oak, Pecan and Bois D’Arc timber available and a present, 
established demand for the finished product. We will give more 
specific data on these propositions or others in which you may 
be interested upon application. 


R. W. HOCKADAY, . St. Louis, Mo. 
Industrial Commissioner, M., K. & T.Ry. 








LUNHAM & ‘MOORE | 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance. 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight contracts and effect- 


ing quickest despatch from seaboard. We handle all classes «f cargo, and 
i have Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipment. 














In your search for the most 

practical course in Forestry 

and Logging for your boy 
WRITE 


WYMAN’S SCHOOL OF THE WOODS, 
240 Page Book On 


MUNISING, MICHIGAN. 
Sil d Silage l 0 C 
Most complete work on this subject published. Used as text book by 
many Agricultural Colleges. Gives the facts about Modern Silage 
Methods—tel]s just what you want toknow. 240 pages—indexed— 
over 40 illustrations, a vast amount of useful information boiled 
down for the retail lumberman w ho, desires to study the silo pro-, 
blem. Tells ‘‘How to Make Silage’’.—‘‘How to Feed Silage”. 72 pages 
on ‘‘How to Build Silos’’ partic ularly wood silos. Limited Revised 
and Enlarged Edition now ready. Send for your copy before too 
late. Enclose 10c in coin or postage stamps and mention this paper. 


SILVER MFG. CO., 324 Broadway, SALEM, OHIO. 


On Your Way to the Southland 


Stop off at Vicksburg, Mississippi, 2nd visit the beautiful historic Na- 
tional Military Park. Sixty-two miles of automobile driveway, and 
over two millions of dollars in monuments. 


Stop at the NATIONAL PARK HOTEL 


one of the best Hotels in the Great South. Opened July 4, 1911, under 
the management of Mr. Gaston Saux, formely of the Grunewald, New 
Orleans, Conducted upon the modified European plan. 
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THE WALCH LAND CO. 
LANDS TOWNSITES REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS. 

Head Office, Northern Crown Bank Bidg., Winnipeg, Canada 

Branch Offices: —Confederation Life Bldg., Toronto, 
Ont., Cadogan Block, Calgary, Alta., Walter Scott 
Bldg., Moose Jaw, Sask.,Central Chambers, Saskatoon, | 
Sask., 123 Pender St., West, Vancouver, B.C. 


Our extensive connections and experience enables us to 
handle your business with safety, economy and dispatch, 











RESAWED FABLES By Douglas Malloch. The fun- 


niest book ever written about the 
lumber business or any other business. 





It is the every-day 


experiences of the lumberman, told with a smile. Bound in 


silk cloth, $1.25, postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


RRRPLVRVPRVLVRVIEB 
A NEW BOOK ON 


“Forestry ” 





An Elementary Treatise 


By HERMAN H. CHAPMAN, M. F., 
of Yale Forest School. 


5 al For Lumbermen and other students of forestry 

® who seek a nontechnical book of first principles 
this work is especially recommended. It will afford 

Fd the busy man a means of grasping the general 
principles of forestry or it will serve as a sound in- 

5d troduction to a course of technical reading. 

& Rey July 15. Orders received now. 80 pages. Price, $1.25 
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You Can 
Please 
Your Trade 


if you Stock up 
with our 


OAK 


Pag ht Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine Dimension sizes and 





y= Virginia Pine yard sizes,Va. and N.C. White 
Pine Cypress, Red Gum and Tupelo. Our specialty original 
growth a Carolina Short Leaf and Cuban Pine Dimension 


timbers will answer same purposes as long Leaf and m 
cheaper. - 
Send us your inquiries. 


Virginia-Carolina Lbr. Co., 


oe, 











The Ward Lumber Co. 


Lynchburg, Va. 


FOR SALE:— 


10 Cars 4 in. No. 2 Com. Plain Oak 

4 Cars 4 in. No. 1 Com. Plain Oak 

1 Car 4in. 1 & 2 Plain Oak 

5 Cars 4 in. No. 2 & Com. Poplar 

3 Cars 4 in. No. 1 Com. & Better Poplar 


Two Million Feet N. C. Pine 
ri Dimension, Timbers and Boards in Stock. 


We are manufacturers and operate our own 
mills. In buying from us, you are dealing di- 
rect from first hands. 


AKERS LUMBER CO, Inc.,¥8@BURG 


Bae §=6WEST VIRGINIA “BQ 



































NEWS FROM THE 














It Will Bear 


Close Inspection 


if you secured you stock from us. 
To satisfy the demand of your 
trade, send us your orders for 


W.VA. SOFT YELLOW 








POPLAR 


We are manufacturers of Poplar, Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, 


Ceiling, Casing, Shelving, Corner Boards, Base, Door and 
Window Jambs, Mouldings and Oak and Maple Flooring. All 
kinds of hardwoods. 


MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY. 
Prices Yours for the Asking. 


American Column & Lbr. Co. 


ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 

















(= 
WHITE 


= 
oak 1IMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes; 
also POPLAR and other hardwoods 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a specialty 














The Parkersburg Mill Co. 
L PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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HARDWOOD FIELD 








KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LouIsVILLE, Ky., July 10.—The Kentucky & Indiana 
Hardwood Co., which was incorporated with $25,000 
capital stock some time ago, will have its yard at Twenty- 
third Street and Standard Avenue. The office building 
is now being erected, and lumber will be received in the 
near future. Herbert Bauman will be in charge of 
the business, and G. A. Bauman, of Owensboro, will 
join him later. 

Gamble Bros., who have a large woodworking plant 
in Highland Park, a suburb of Louisville, are making 
a number of improvements. They have enlarged their 
building and have installed additional machinery, includ- 
ing J. A. Fay & Egan equipment. 

Detailed figures on building operations started during 
June show that the total number of permits issued was 
239 and the total expenditures authorized $807,570. 
The increase over June, 1911, was $444,531. As several 
large buildings are to be started before the fiscal year 
terminates, August 31, it is believed that the total for 
the year will be more than $7,000,000. 

Officers have been elected by the Roy Patton Lumber 
Co., of Jackson, Ky., which was recently incorporated 
with $25,000 capital stock. They are Ignatz mag™ New 
York, president; William F. Nettling, Floral Park, 5 ae 
vice president; and Roy Patton, Jackson, secret sd ‘and 
treasurer. The company has leased a large band mill 
at Hays, two miles from Jackson, and has contracted for 
i supply of logs sufficient to keep the mill going for sev- 
eral months. The purchasing and sales department will 
be in charge of S. E. Patton, while Roy Patton will 
operate the mill. 


IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., July 8.—The hardwood business in 
this section is fairly good and in fact July, taken as a 
whole, is expected to be better for business than July 
of last year. Logs are coming in better than they were 
a few weeks ago, although the heavy rains of the last 
week or 10 days have hindered the loggers in their work. 
Prices are holding their own and manufacturers as well 
as retailers state that if there is any change in prices 
it probably will be upward. Inquiries are good. Collec- 
tions are better than they were last month. Sash and 
door men and yellow pine dealers say business continues 
good and that they have no complaint to make. 

Bedna Young, of Young & Cutsinger, hardwood manu- 
facturers, accompanied by his wife, will leave the last of 
July for Latter Day Lake in Wisconsin where they will 
spend several weeks. Thomas Hanley, of Young & Cutsinger, 
reports the company’s mill here running on full time. 

Frank Laughlin, president of the Wolflin-Luhring Lum- 
ber Co., accompanied by his wife, has returned from an au- 
tomobile trip to French Lick, Ind. 

J. Moeller, lumber and stave dealer and mayor of 
Mt. Vernon, Ind., who was here a few days ago on busiuess, 
reported the demand for staves better than last month. 








AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 9.—Fred Gardner, treasurer 
of E. C. Atkins & Co. and receiver for the Atlas Engine 
Works, has asked the superior court for permission to sell 
the Atlas plant and property. He says that the indebted- 
ness of the concern vxzeeds $1,000,000, and that he 
believes it would be to the best interests of every one 
concerned to sell the property. The court will pass on 
the petition Thursday. 

There were 490 building permits amounting to 
$1,038,150 issued by the city building inspection depart- 
ment last month. In the first six months of the year 
2,338 permits amounting to $3,996,050 were issued. In 
June, 1911, 480 permits aggregating $857,157 were 
issued and in the first six months of last year 2,741 per- 
mits amounting to $4,600,496. 

The Indianapolis News’s fresh air camp near Fort 
Harrison has been presented with a dinner gong by 
E. C. Atkins & Co. The gong, which is made of saw- 
steel, is 20 inches in diameter and has a deep musical 
tone. 

The Studebaker Bros. Manufacturing Co. is erecting 
a mammoth drykiln at its factory at South Bend. It will 
be four stories high, 244 by 600 feet and will cost 
about $300,000. The building will be of reinforced con- 
erete construction. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLuMBus, OHIO, July 8.—According to the report of 
the city building inspector for June there was an in- 
crease in the number of permits issued and a decrease in 
the valuation of the buildings projected. During the 
month 252 permits were issued as compared with 222 
for June of 1911, although the valuation was $579,000 
as compared with $719,000 for the same period last year. 
Since January 1, 1912, 1,401 permits have been issued, 
an increase of two over the corresponding period in 
1911. The valuation of buildings projected during the 
first six months of 1912 was $2,601,000, an increase ot 
$255,000 over the corresponding period in 1911. 


H. M. Hayward, of M. A. Hayward & Son, reports a stiff 
market with prices normal. He says there is a slight, 
seasonable lull in hardwood flooring demand. 

. D. Brasher reports an active trade in all lines of 
yellow - prices remaining firm and the volume of busi- 
ness good, 

W. L. Whitacre, of the W. L. Whitacre Lumber Co., says 
business in yellow pine has been fair and that prices hold 
up well. The retailers are buying mostly from hand to 
mouth and are not inclined to lay in very big stocks. 
Stocks are generally light. 

L. B. Schneider, sales manager for John R. Gobey & Co. 
reports a fair demand for all sizes of yellow pine and 
cypress with prices ruling firm. 

F. B. Pryor, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., reports a 
good volume of business last week which was somewhat 


ahead of the corresponding period in 1911. Orders are 


coming in better and prices are firm in every variety of 
hardwoods. One of the features of the business is the 
better demand for all grades of poplar. 
H. R. Allen, of the H. R. Allen Lumber Co., says trade 
in yellow pine has been satisfactory with good ’prospects. 
Edward Giescy, of H. H. Giesey & Bro., says trade is a 
little quiet, althoug ‘+h prices ure steady. 

K. Sowers, of the Sowers-Leach Lumber Co., reports 
an active trade in yellow pine and hardwoods. 
J. A. Ford, of the Imperial Lumber Co., 
little slow 

well, 


says trade is a 
in hardwoods although prices are holding up 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 9.—AIl of the small towns 
adjacent to the city are expecting a good business from 
the farmer trade after harvest. The lumber trade 
throughout this territory was never in better shape, al- 
though stocks on hand are very low for the time of 
year despite the new lumber being received daily from 
southern mills. The demand comes from all sections 
and- the large buyers are taking up all stock they ean 
handle, indicating the strength of the market and the 
expectation of very strong prices the remainder of the 
year. Yellow pine, cypress and hardwoods are being 
used extensively for finish as is also red gum. Oak and 
gum seem to be the choice of the public who are also 
demanding hardwood floors even in the cheaper classes 
of homes. Factories are very busy and the furniture 
trade seems to be picking up. 

Aside from the heavy building on suburban property 
much new work is being done in the city proper. The 
34-story building of the Union Central Life Insurance 
Co. is progressing rapidly, and last week the contract 
for the New Hotel Gibson was let. While this building 
will be of fireproof construction many carloads of lum- 
ber will be consumed in its construction and an effort 
is being made by the management to keep all sub-con- 
tracts at home. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., July 9.—A great deal of rain in 
the Memphis territory during the last week has inter- 
fered to some extent with logging operations. How- 
ever, receipts of timber during the last 30 days have 
been large. The Valley Log Loading Co. estimates 
that it loaded for Memphis about. 800 cars of logs in 
June, which is considered unusually good. Practically 
all of the mills are supplied with timber and prospects 
are that, despite the rain, a sufficient amount of tim- 
ber will be available to keep them in steady operation. 

The Chickasaw Cooperage Co. has begun work on 
the site of its new plant at Binghampton, a suburb of 
Memphis. The new plant is to have a capacity of 2,500 
barrels per day, and will manufacture heading and 
staves, while the old plant will be used largely as a 
finishing plant. Part of the machinery for the new 
plant has already been purchased. 

Building in Memphis in June totalled about $20,000 
more than in the corresponding month last year. Some 
extensive buildings are projected now, including a 
reproduction of the Memphis Trust Building on the 
site adjoining the present structure. This will cost 
more than $400,000. A permit will also be taken out 
in a short time for a hotel which is to be built in 
South Memphis. The weather is good for building and 
it is being pushed in every direction. As a _ conse- 
quence, handlers of building and finishing material of 
all kinds are finding a most satisfactory demand for 
their output. 

The Bureau of Publicity & Development has secured 
nearly all of the $30,000 fund it started to collect. 
‘this money is to be used largely for the continuation 
of the advertising campaign which has been carried on 
in behalf of Memphis for the last two years. 

The permanent display of Memphis manufactured 
goods will be opened in the Kallaher building July 16, 
under the auspices of the Memphis Manufacturers’ 
Association, which was organized a few months ago. 
The association has as one of its cardinal principles the 
advertisement of Memphis and Memphis-made goods in 
every possible way. A number of the most prominent 
lumber firms are members of the Memphis Manufac- 
turers’ Association and they have taken liberal space 
in the permanent exhibit quarters. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 10.—While the local lumber 
trade was not as brisk last week as it was a month or so 
ago, manufacturers claim that the demands at this season 
are above the average and that July will be a good month 
despite the fact that it is usually one of the dullest 
periods of the year. 

The mill in East Nashville of Davidson, Hicks & 
Greene was closed down during last week temporarily, 
but John B. Ransom & Co. have started a new mill in 
West Nashville, making two in that section now being 
operated. 

Nashville is promised a new hardwood flooring manu- 
facturing plant which will be located in the buildings 
formerly used by the Prewitt-Spurr Manufacturing Co. 
in East Nashville. It is stated that Charles Morford, 
one of the most prominent members of the lumber fra- 
ternity, C. P. Street and other well known business 
men who were formerly with the Prewitt-Spurr Co., have 
become associated in the new enterprise and that it will 
be one of the largest of its kind in this section. C. L. 


McConnell, now manager for the Tennessee Hardwood 
Flooring Co., has, it is understood, been offered a re- 
sponsible position with the new company, 

Much interest is also shown here in the proposed estab- 
lishment of the new furniture company by T. F. Bonner, 
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formerly manager of the Standard Furniture Co., and 
associates, already mentioned by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. This company has secured the use of the buildings 
formerly occupied by the Hynd’s shoe factory in West 
Nashville on the line of the Tennessee Central Railroad. 

Recent rains have caused business along the Cumber- 
land River to show considerable improvement, the waters 
rising sufficiently to enable the boats to resume their 
regular schedules for an additional distance up stream. 
The traffic on the river below Nashville has also im- 
proved considerably. 

The Southern Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of this 
city, which suffered heavily from fire some months ago, 
much of its plant being destroyed, has erected fine 
buildings in the place of those burned and now has a 
modern, thoroughly equipped plant. The company has 
recently purchased 5,400 acres of oak and poplar timber 
in White County. ‘The company is preparing to erect 
a 7-foot band and stave mill on this tract at DeRossett 
on the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway. 
This mill will be used to furnish stock for its whole- 
sale business and box factory in Nashville. J. R. Me- 
Ilwaine, president, will supervise the new plant, Duke 
Frederick, formerly with the Three States Lumber Co., 
of Burdette, Ark., will be manager. Lou Frank, secre- 
tary and treasurer, will continue to look after the whole- 
sale and box business. The mill will be installed at 
once. 

On recommendation of Clark and Master Robert 
Vaughan, of the Chancery Court, on matters connected 
with the estate of the late John B. Ransom, Special 
Judge M. T. Bryan has decreed that the trust fund of 
$160,000 provided for the widow, Mrs. Mamie P. Ran- 
som, and her children, be composed of stock in the John 
B. Ransom & Co. lumber business, that $12,500 be paid 
to the Nashville Trust Co. for services rendered as execu- 
tor of the estate, and that $2,500 be paid to C. C. Trabue 
as counsel for the executors. 

Some trading, although not extensive, was done at the 
last regular meeting of the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club. 
It appeared that while business was more quiet than 
during the first part of June, the volume of trade this 
month is satisfactory for this season with better prices 
than for some time. In fact, conditions are generally 
better than since the panic. 





IN THE SHADOW OF OLD LOOKOUT. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., July 9.—The tone of the market 
is very satisfactory in plain oak and the lower grades of 
box material, but not so good on the upper grades. 
Poplar and chestnut are firm and stocks light. Mills in 
the city and throughout the neighboring territory are 
running regularly. Retail business is brisk. 

The Champion Lumber Co., of Crestmont, N. C., has 
placed with Chattanooga machinery people an order for 
a large sawmill outfit to be erected this month. 

J. M. Card, of the J. M. Card Lumber Co., this city, 
who was recently elected to the vice presidency of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, finds the de- 
mand for stock abroad holding up very well, but ocean 
rates extremely high. His firm is running a number of 
mills in the Southeast. 

W. A. Dolph, of Memphis, but formerly in the hard- 
wood business here, will return to Chattanooga and be- 
come connected with the sales department of a local 
firm. Mr. Dolph was for a time an officer with the old 
I. M. Darnell & Sons Co., Memphis, then with the J. M. 
Card Lumber Co. here. 

The Cumberland Heading Co., of Livingston, Tenn., 
has recently bought a fine tract of timber near Livingston 
from the Modoc heirs. The company will establish a 
plant on the same and begin work at once. The com- 
pany was organized by W. T. Spurrier, A. T. Williams, 
R. H. Hankins and M. H. Hankins. 

The Algood Stave Co., of Algood, Tenn., recently 
bought a tract of timber from L. N. Oakley, of Oakhill, 
price $9,000. It has located a stave mill on this tract 
and have begun operation. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

BuFFALo, N. Y., July 10.—A. J. Elias was one of the 
chief promoters of the new Wilson & Marshall Club Mon- 
day evening. 

f. M. Sullivan has returned from an automobile trip 
to Victor, N. Y. He also spent a week in the East on 
business and reports good prospects in lumber at most 
points visited. 

J. Newton Scatcherd has gone to Canada on a short 
fishing trip. ‘The: office reports that shipments out of 
the Memphis district are very slow. The mills in that 
section are well sawed out for the summer. 

The Standard Hardwood Lumber Co. has about fin- 
ished the erection of an office on Baitz Avenue. The old 
yard has been nearly cleaned out of the large quantity 
of lumber there. 

Anthony Miller expresses much satisfaction over the 
fact that the presidential campaign does not exert any 
bad influence over business. This is in line with Mr. 
Miller’s prediction of some months ago. 

C. C. Slaght has bought a lot of hemlock and hard- 
wood timber ‘in the vicinity of Coudersport, Pa., and is 
working it into lumber. His family is at Chautauqua, 
where he spends part of his time. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 

LirtLe Rock, Ark., July 8.—The big sawmill at Neal 
Springs, which has been idle for several months, has 
resumed operation. It will cut the pine timber from 
the Neal Springs tract as rapidly as possible. The hard- 
wood has been sold to the Major Stave Co., of Ash- 
down, and a stave mill will be erected at Neal Springs 
to work up the timber. 

Fordyce is expecting the erection of another big hard- 
wood mill, following the sale of 8,000 acres of timbered 
land, mostly hardwood, to the Mcintyre Land & Timber 








Co. by J. H. Hart, the consideration being $103,000. 

Building reports for the last month were most gratify- 
ing, the total of permits issued exceeding $227,000. This 
did not include the permit for the $75,000 high school 
building in Argenta, just across the river. 

Reports on general trade conditions are excellent, and 
the crop outlook is unusually good. The somewhat 
excessive rains of a week ago gave way to hot, fair 
weather, much to the advantage of the cotton crop. 
Traveling men in every line report an optimistic tone 
among the retail trade, and an unusual air of confidence 
in the business situation. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


BRIisToL, Va.-TENN., July 10.—Lumbermen report 
trade conditions about the same and the outlook for fall 
business encouraging. There is a fair demand for stock, 
especially the higher grades, and a large amount is being 
moved this month, although fewer new orders are being 
received. The mills as a rule are in operation, and the 
yards are in better condition for stock than several weeks 
ago. Some large new mills are being installed and they 
will materially increase the output of hardwood lumber 
in this territory. 

C. H. Viall, of Elizabethton, Tenn., who has “been 
prominently identified with the lumber industry in this 
section for a number of years, was in Bristol this week 
on business and left for Waynesville, N. C., where he is 
starting work on the construction of a 14-mile logging 
road. His company will erect a band mill at Waynes- 
ville, on the Southern Railway, with a daily capacity of 
about 100,000 feet. It has just purchased a large area of 
timber in Haywood County and will manufacture on a 
large scale. J. C. Campbell, of Marion, Va., who is 
operating band mills in Smyth and Grayson Counties, 
Virginia, is interested with Mr. Viall in the new propo- 
sition. 

A deal was closed last week at Wytheville, Va., involv- 
ing a tract of timberland in that county, which was pur- 
chased by J. W. Myers, of the Ellis-Myers Lumber Co., 
of Salem, Va. A sawmill will be established to manu- 
facture the timber on the boundary. 

The Grandin Lumber Co., which recently purchased a 
large area of timber in western North Carolina, has 
begun the erection of a band mill and other operations 
near Lenoir, N. C., and expects to operate on a large 
scale. The company’s timber holdings include a 60,000- 
acre tract of land, estimated to yield over 700,000,000 
feet of stock. It is now constructing a logging road to 
haul the timber to the mill and will be in operation 
within the next few months. W. J. Grandin, of Tidioute, 
Pa., is president of the company. 


A COMMUNITY BUILDFR. 
(Concluded from Front Page.) 


tion in its manner of conducting its business it is in 
catering especially to the building of residences and of 
moderate-sized office buildings. It does not go after 
the big jobs. It believes that they disorganize its sys- 
tem, put things out of step, and tend to delay and dis- 
satisfaction in serving its other customers. It prefers 
to have a lot of moderate sized jobs going through 
which can be properly timed and which result in prompt 
service to all. It takes a pride in doing things when it 
says it will do them, and doing them in the right way. 
It prefers to turn out unpretentious work of a high 
quality rather than elaborate work in costly woods, and 
has built up its reputation along these lines. 

That Mr. Haskett has so organized the work of his 
men that things go smoothly when he puts on his hat and 
leaves the office is fortunate, because in recent years 
public affairs have taken much of his time. He has been 
a member of the Indianapolis Commercial Club for per- 
haps seven years, but it has only been within the last 
three or four years that he has been especially active. 
He was elected a director for two years, and is in the 
last year of that directorship. Following the campaign 
on the Mars Hill project, he was elected a director and 
a member of the executive committee of the Greater 
Indianapolis Industrial Committee, which is to have 
charge of the working out of the plan, and this is tak- 
ing a great deal of his attention. To induce Mr. Haskett 
to permit the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to tell this story 
about him and the Mars Hill project required a great 
deal of tact and diplomacy, as he has habitually evaded 
publicity. He consented when was pointed out to 
him the purpose of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in this 
article—to give aid and encouragement for similar work 
in other parts of the country. 

Mr. Haskett is also identified with the Indianapolis 
Trade Association, which is the community boosting 
auxiliary of the Marion Club. He is a member of the 
Manufacturers’ Association, and, of course, of the 
Builders’ Exchange. He is a member of the Board of 
Deacons of the Presbyterian Church, and altogether is 
one of the most widely known and most popular mem- 
bers of the Indianapolis lumber fraternity. . 

Effort was made to draw Mr. Haskett out on the per- 
sonal advantages which might accrue to a lumberman in 
a moderate sized community from taking up the work of 
community development, but he did not respond very 
enthusiastically to this suggestion. Mr, Haskett said: 
‘¢T am in it because I like the game, and it interests 
me to work out a problem of this kind.’’ 

Possibly in time the average American citizen will 
approach the problems of good government and civic 
improvement in this spirit. The game of clean politics 
will appeal to him as much as a game of golf. It will 
give him a recreation from business affairs somewhat 
comparable with fishing or hunting expeditions. To 
increase and elaborate the opportunities for living com- 
fortably and happily in a local community will have in 
it somewhat the same appeal as the taking of the life 
of beast or fish. 














Pocahontas Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office: Mills: 
BROOKVILLE, PA. BURNER, W. VA. 











S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


SPRUCE 
HARDWOODS 
HEMLOCK 


Office: Fifth Avenue Bldg. - NEW YORK CITY 
MILLS: Cass, West Virginia. 





Wm. Whitmer & Sons 


INCORPORATED 
Franklin Building. PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


W.Va. Spruce, White 


Pine and Hemlock 
Long and Shortleaf Pine and Hardwoods 





United States Spruce Lumber 
Company 


SPRUCE 
HEMLOCK 


HARDWOODS 


Office and ‘Mills, 


MARION, - VIRGINIA. 





SPRUCE 


HEMLOCK 
AND 


HARDWOODS 


W. W. DEMPSEY 
JOHNSTOWN, PA 
SEEBERT, 'W. VA. 





Laurel River Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
JENNINGSTON, WEST VIRGINIA. 





Tygarts River Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
Office and Mills: MILL CREEK, W. VA. 





GEORGE CRAIG & SONS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


OFFICE, =z PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Cherry River Boom & Lumber 


Company 


SIPIRUCE 
DEMULOCIK 


HARDWOODS 


Office, SCRANTON, PA. 


MILLS :—Richwood, Camden-on-Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va. 
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LUMBER PRODUCTS 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
EVERETT, WASH. 











is a Guarantee of Excellent Quality. 


Ferry - Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills:s EVERETT, WASH. 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE: 
1029 Lumber Exchange, | Chas. Van Pelt, Mgr. 
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WE ARE MANUFACTURERS OF 
MATCHLESS 








GALENA 
VALLEY 


Fir and Cedar 


OUR SPECIALTIES ARE: 
SILO STOCK, RAILROAD MATERIAL 
AND TIMBERS FOR RESAWING. 


A GENERAL LINE 
OF DIMENSION 
AND UPPERS 
ALWAYS IN STOCK 


Index-Galena Company, 
INDEX, WASHINGTON. 
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~ ABs 
Red Cedar Shingles 


are acknowledged to be the best upright 
machine made shingles on the market today. | 


Fir and Cedar Lumber 
PARKER-BELL LUMBER CO. 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES : 


C.M.STAFFORD, 900 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
E. W. BARTHOLOMEW, 1102 Prudential Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
J.C. FULKERSON, - 701 R.A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
GRACE M. CORWIN, 1016 Chamber of Com. Bidg., DETROIT, MICH. 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co.,#QQUIAM- 
| = OUR SPECIALTY ... 
RED CEDAR BEVEL 
SIDING and SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 














SPEEDING WOODWORKING MACHINERY. 


Solution in England of the Problem of Acceleration Reached in a Far Dif- 
ferent Way Compared to American Methods. 





[By W. J. Blackmur, Manor Park, England, Author of ‘‘Sawmill Work and Practice,’’ Etc.] 


It is rather interesting to note the manner in which 
the different trades have solved various problems of 
accelerating the speed of their machines. How, for in- 
stanee, the solution in England in woodworking is en- 
tirely different from what it is on your side of the 
Atlantic. ; 

Here the problem has always been in sawing and 
planing to produce an enormous amount of lumber, 
the total number of feet sawn or planed being the 
criterion of a satisfactory day’s work or not; the 
quality of the sawing or planing being of secondary 
consideration. This statement does not. mean to imply 
that. throughout the United States there is no good 
sawing and planing done, but to mean what it states, 
that in the sawing done the object primarily is to get 
boards, and not to dispense with planing machines. 
This understood, I can proceed confident that my 
statement will be accepted, not as throwing discredit 
upon your methods, but as showing the difference be- 
tween the American and the English style of sawing. 

In England a few years ago the sawing and resaw- 
ing were principally done in what were called trade 
mills. The timber merchant bought the logs or deals, 
and had them sawn to his own requirements. The saw- 
ing came under his own particular notice; he could 
see whether it was good, bad or indifferent, and ac- 
cording to the quality so he allotted his custom. 


American Sawing Methods. 


The sawing of the American mills was and is dis- 
persed over a wide area and much across the seas, and 
by the time it has reached the consumer all knowledge 
of what mill has done it has been entirely lost. It 
was reckoned in with the lumber. The sawing had 
nothing to do with the sale of the boards. So it can 
be easily seen that under these conditions there was 
every inducement for the American mill owner to 
hurry his sawing despite its result upon the timber 
and the machinery; the same as there was. every 
inducement to produce better sawing on the English 
side of the World. The mill which turned out exact 
and smooth work commanded most of the trade. The 
timber merchant who sold planks to men who by hand 
labor made wood into furniture soon lost his customers 
if those planks were badly sawn, and as the mill was 
close at hand, the complaint about the bad sawing 
would soon take effect. It made the rate of sawing 


exceedingly slow, and the results very exact and 
clean lumber. 
You see the conditions in the two countries: The 


one eager to make lumber without any check upon the 
rate of sawing, while in the other country a severe 
eriticism of the sawing was always being exercised. 
What were the effects and how are they affecting the 
trade today? At present time the log band mill is 
hard at work in America. All the improvements and 
the processes of evolution have been toward making 
the band saw more efficient. The circular (with the 
exception of small mills which are moved to the woods) 
has been entirely displaced by the band mills, which 
are being made larger and wider. Not only has the 
circular been displaced for log sawing, but it has 
also been displaced for resawing. Thinner blades are 
used, in some cases as thin as 28 gauge, and it is 
here that the difference between the English and 
American method of resawing becomes so noticeable. 


The English Types of Saws. 


In England the machines for sawing have been 
either reciprocating or circular saws. Since their first 
introduction the principal of each has not been 


altered, the differences have been those of the appli- 
ances which fed the wood to the saw, or which have 
enabled the sawing rate to be accelerated. In the case 
of the circular, this does not have much effect, as it 
has been found by practice not by theory that increas- 
ing the tooth rate from 10,000 to 15,090 feet a min- 
ute does not give the saw any marked increase in saw- 


ing powers. Indeed, unless the teeth are wider spaced, 
the saw does not cut so well as the one moving at 
10,000 feet a minute. The rapidity with which the 
teeth pass through the wood does not enable them to 
get the bite on the fibers to do effective work. Not 
so with the frame or the reciprocating saw. It is this 
one which does so much good work in England, and 
upon which mest of the mill owners rely to turn out 
exact work. True, millmen do not work to a 1/1000 
inch, but they require very exact sized boards in Eng- 
land, and it is to produce these that the frame saws 
are run. 

On the American continent the rage for speed has 
produced the band saw with teeth on each edge, so 
that there is no loss of time by waiting for the return 
of the carriage. The log is cut, backward and for- 
ward, either way a board comes off. Not only this, 
but to gain greater accuracy a band saw is built upon 
the elevator principle. It is well known that the 
closer the band is to tke wheel, either top or bottom, 
the stiffer it is. The fact is so very evident that one 
feels as though he should have to apologize for men- 
tioning it, but the fact that a log band is built to take 
advantage of this self-evident truth, explains our 
anxiety to make the point clear. The two wheels on 
which the band saw runs are placed so that a steam 
piston will raise or lower them, according to the depth 
of the log. If it is a small one, the machine is sunk, 
and the top wheel almost touches the timber. The saw 
as it leaves the wheel is exceedingly stiff, and does 
not have that vibration which tends to spoil the saw- 
ing. If a large log has to be cut, steam is admitted 
into the cylinder and the machine is raised high 
enough to cut it. With this machine every log is 
cut with a saw at its stiffesi part, namely close to the 
top wheel. 

This method is principally used for resawing pur- 
poses; many of the American manufacturers have 
adopted the English type of horizontal saws. Al- 
though well versed in machine woodcraft, we fail to 
find that a horizontal saw has greater advantages over 
a vertical saw. Indeed with the exception of the posi- 
tion of the log I think that the makers who boom 
this particular position are claiming qualities which 
have no existence. However, it is not the idea of the 
horizontal position that I wish to point out, but the 
fact that by the adoption of this plan of using the 
saw the sawyer can obtain the advantage of working 
close to the wheel from which the saw is running. 
This allows thinner saws to be used, and when it is 
considered that in some cases 27- and 28-gauge saws 
are being run for cutting picture backing, it speaks 
well for their accurate sawing, considering that at 
times as many as 25 boards will be made from a 3-inch 
plank. 

From Circular to Band Saw. 

The evolution on the American side has been a sim- 
ple process. It has been from the circular to the band 
saw, and the resaw band saw. On the English side it 
has not evolved at all, only undergone modifications. 
The horizontal frame is but a replica of the first 
sawing machines, only instead of being upright they 
are horizontal. In this case, the modifications have 
made for speed. A few years back 40 to 50 strokes a 
minute were very satisfactory to the sawyer, and 
presumably to the owner of the machine, for he 
took no pains to alter this speed. However, the intro- 
duction of the log band mill put the sawmill engineers 
upon their mettle. The log band was a serious rival, 
and it bid fair to oust all other kinds of sawing ma- 
chines. The horizontal log frame saw had to be 
speeded up, and this meant considerable thought. 

Parts had to be balanced, and proper methods taken 
for lubricating the more rapidly moving parts. Now 
the number of revolutions a minute instead of being 
50 has been raised to 350. The horizontal frame saw 
always cuts exact. It is much easier to attend to one 
saw which can be strained exceedingly tight, and 

fixed in a certain posi- 





tion, .with the  knowl- 
edge that from that 
place the thickness of 
the boards can be gauged 
with absolute certainty. 
The saw does not re- 
quire brazing, hammer- 











ing, rolling, ete.—none} 
of the niceties which 
make or the lack of 
which mar a band saw. 
Besides, little mechanical 
skill is sufficient to give 
good results. 
This has made this 
particular kind of ma- 
chine a great favorite in 
country districts in Eng- 
land, and only the other 
day a trade item in a 
timber paper pointed out 
the fact that a band saw 
had been replaced by a 








ENGLISH “EQUILIBRIUM” 


DEAL FRAME. 


horizontal frame saw, 
because the former 
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would not give satisfaction. For exact work the deal 
frame saw is the principal resawing machine in Eng- 
land. A few years ago its position and speed were 
similar to that of the horizontal frame saw; the num- 
ber of strokes a minute were from 40 to 80. It had 
an advantage over the horizontal from the fact that 
the number of saws fixed in the frame would be suffi- 
cient to cut the plank into the required number of 
boards. That was a great advantage and it told espe- 
cially, as the sawing was remarkably clean. The 
greatest number of saws that could be put into a 
3-inch plank was 14, and the machine would cut two 
planks at once. 

The old frame sawing machines were constructed 
without any regard to balance; occasionally one which 
was more than usually unruly would have a plate 
bolted to its tly-wheel, but most of them were allowed 
to run without any attempt to balance the parts. The 
weight of the swinging frame (from 200 to 400 pounds) 
was supposed to be connter-balanced by the check 
given to it by the saw when descending. This was the 
theory, not a good one, as practice showed. The im- 
provements that could be made in the machine were 
glaring, the vibration even when the frame was run- 
ning slowly was excessive, and whenever the engine 
raced by the belt coming off the governor, it was a 
case of a smashup. The cranks were improperly lubri- 
cated, the oil staying in the lubricators. The im- 
provements came, and the modern deal frame is a 
machine almost as speedy as a band saw, and more 
efficient. As many as three hundred 12-inch planks 




















HORIZONTAL SAWING MACHINE FOR LOGS—ENGLISH 
TYPE. 


ean be sawn in a day, and as the number of boards in 
each plank can be sawn very thin it shows what an 
cnormous amount of sawing can be done by this one- 
man -machine. 


A Rival of the Frame Saw. 


Strange, that now the frame saw has evolved into a 
rapid sawing machine, it has a rival in the circular 
saw. Naturally, it was considered that the circular 
saw was erratic, and could not be depended upon for 
accurate work. Combined with this, it was also a 
wood waster. The saw kerf amounted from \%& to 
Y-inech. With the frame saw the saw kerf is but 
1/16 inch or less. This matter of saw kerf and its 
inexactitude prevented the circular from competing 
with the frame saw. The introduction of the ground- 
off saw took the cutting of thin stuff away from the 
frame saws, and now the use of swage saws is rapidly 
superseding the use of frame saws. 

The ground-off circular saw is ground on one section 
from ¥% or % of its diameter, while the swage saw is 
ground from the spindle hole to the teeth. This allows 
comparatively thick boards to be eut, and the work 
produced is as clean as that done by the frame, and 
also, it is possible to eut at the rate of from 80 to 120 
feet of deals or batten a minute. This high rate of 
speed, combined with accurate and clean sawing, has 
made the swage saw exceedingly popular, and in a few 
vears the making of deal frame machines will cease. 
But one can never tell from what quarter improve- 
ments may come. 

The differences between the planing machines on 
this side and those on the American side are consid- 


erable, varying not only in construction but in the 
method of working. The greatest difference is the 
position of the countershaft and the bottom cutter. 
Both in the majority of American machines are dif- 
ferent from the European ones. The English machines 
always have the bottom cutter first, but only a few 
of American makers put the cutter block in this posi- 
tion. Invariably it is at the end of the machine, so 
that all the timber except the bottom is machined be 
fore the bottom cutter does its work. 

This is a bad method, as it does not allow the timber 
to rest firmly upon the machine, but there is a reason 
why the Americans chose this way of constructing and 
working their planing machines. The abundance of 
timber is the reason why the makers of woodworking 
machinery on the other side of the Atlantic made 
their bottom cutters cut last. 

It meant that the best side of the wood could be put 
face down, ard only the exact section taken out by 
those cutters which are working the face side, while 
the top cutter would chop off the surplus wood. In 
some cases it would mean the rapid dulling of the cut- 
ters, if they were used to take out the finished section 
and the surplus wood. Using the bottom cutters for 
finishing purposes made it necessary that they should 
be made accessible. Being at the end of the machine 
this was an easy task, and various makers have solved 
this problem ir different ways. Having back made to 
drop entirely cut of the way is the favorite methed; 
then it is a very simple task of putting on the cutters 
for the required work. 

The European Way. 

The European way of gaining access to the bottom 
eutter-block, which invariably cuts before the others, 
is to arrange a loose pulley on a shaft fastened to the 
body of the machine. This carries the belt when not 
required to drive the bottom cutter, and allows the 
whole arrangement—a framework of cutter block, and 
bearings—being drawn out for being set or adjusted. 

The reason why the Americans prefer to put their 
pulleys and the countershaft at the feeding-in end of 
the machine is very hard to say; no doubt there may 
be a reason, but it seems hid in mystery. The Euro- 
pean way is to put the countershaft at the end of the 
machine, just the reverse. This puts the belting and 
cther things more under the control of the machinist, 
who in England is not engaged in feeding in the wood. 
but watches it as it comes from the machine. Maybe 
it is the reverse in America, and the machinist feeds 
the machine to get the best results from the wood. 

Another great difference between English and Amer- 
ican planing machines is in their construction. The 
American swears by the outside moulder, the English- 
man by the box type, or inside moulder. With the 
exception of the gearing all the cutter blocks and 
other work in the English machine is enclosed in the 
framework. The bed of the machine is fixed, all the 
cutter blocks being adjustable. The American planing 
machine is generally an outside type. The bed can be 
raised or lowered, according to the sized wood re- 
quired. The top cutter block is fixed to the machine, 
while the bottom cutter blocks and the two spindles 
are fixed to the bed of the machine. These are the 
two greatest differences between the two kinds of ma- 
chines. Taking the improvements which have lately 
been introduced into these machines in England and 
America we find that in England the greatest improve- 
ment is in the feeding arrangement. 

By using a dise any speed can be obtained from zero 
to 150 feet per minute, by adjusting the roller, either 
closer to the centre or the outer edge of the disk. 
The American improvement is an arrangement by 
which the top head or cutter block is made very ac- 
cessible, and also the addition of a number of chip 
breakers instead of one. This allows various sized 
timbers to be passed through the machine without the 
wood rising from the bed of the machine. 

Comparing the two type of machines it is very hard 
to decide which is the better. The Americans have 
had up to the present ample timber, but in the near 
future its scarcity will scon make the conditions of 
woodworking in America similar to those in England. 
The forces which have evolved English machinery will 
influence American machinery toward the European 
type. 


TENNESSEE CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., July 1.—That Milan, Tenn., is to 
have a third railroad is said to be practically assured. 
Those who are in position to know express the view 
that the extension of the New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago 
will pass through Milan instead of usiug the other routes 
which had been planned hitherto. Some weight is lent 
to this view by the fact that surveyors are now in the 
field, mapping out a route which will carry the road 
through Milan. ‘The route now being surveyed passes 
through some of the finest timberlands in west Ten- 
nessee. Logs and staves are now being hauled into 
Milan for a distance of 20 miles. Hauling can be done 
only at specified seasons of the year, owing to the al- 
most impassability of the roads at different periods. The 
railroad will therefore prove an important .factor in 
developing the timber as well as the other resources of 
that section. 

The Memphis, Columbus & Gulf Railroad has decided 
to extend its line to Demopolis, Ala. The destination 
heretofore planned was to Aliceville, Ala. The idea in 
running the read to the former place is to reach the 
head of navigation on the Warrior and Tombigbee 
Rivers. Announcement is made that work will begin 
within the next 60 to 90 days. The road will be built 
from Okalona, Miss., to Demopolis, Ala., and will open 
up a large heavily-timbered section in east Mississippi 
and in west Alabama, which is at present without ade- 
quate railroad facilities. 











Buying is your business 
Selling is ours 


YOU Have the MONEY and want LUMBER 
WE Have the LUMBER and want MONEY 


To Serve Your Interests we have 
the production of fourteen of the best 
saw mill Companies on the Coast, com- 
plete in every detail, manufacturing the 
best timber grown into the best lumber 
produced—insuring up to grade stock— 
The large output we have to draw from 
enables us to take care of your orders at 
all times, giving you PERFECT Ser- 
vice, our combined production is more 
than 


750,000,000 Ft. Annually 


OF 
Dimension, Timbers, Flooring, Finish, 
Ceiling, Siding, Special Material, Etc. 


IN FACT 


“Every Thing Made From A Saw-Log”’ 


MILLS: 


Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. 
Curtiss Lumber Co. 
Falls City Lumber Co. 


Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. 
Clark & Wilson Lumber Co. 
Dallas Lumber & Logging Co. 
Hammond Lumber Co. Peninsula Lumber Co. 
Portland Lumber Co. Sheridan Lumber Co. 
Chas. K. Spaulding Logging Co. Silverton Lumber Co. 


Wind River Lumber Co. West Side Lbr. & 
Shingle Co. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 
403-4 Gt. Northern Bldg. 3077 Metropolitan Bldg. 
OMAHA, DES MOINES, 

616 Brandies Bldg. 712 Youngerman Bldg. 
DENVER, SALT LAKE CITY, 

502 Bank Block 606 Judge Bldg. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. MINNEAPOLIS, 
P. 0. Box 675 428 Plymouth Bldg. 


MAIN OFFICE 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


YEON BUILDING 


DOUGLAS FIR SALES Co. 


L. J. WENTWORTH, President DIRECTORS: 
A. C. DIXON, Vice-President R. A. COWDEN 
O. M. CLARK, Treasurer F, C. KNAPP 
E. B. HAZEN, Secretary G. B. McLEOD 


G. M. DUNCAN, Manager. 
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offer the greatest value today to the builder, and 

the readiest seller any dealer ever had. The ver- 

tical grain stiles and rails and beautifully figured 

panels are natural characteristics that can’t be 

found in any other door of equal price. They 

appeal to particular people. Let us quote you. 
We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings, 


Finish, Siding, Columns—in fact pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L.FULLER, - - 708 Broad Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 


W.C.ASHENFELTER, - - - Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia. 








Middle West Representative, 
LH. S.OSGOOD, - - - P.O. Box 591, Minneapolis, Minn. a, 


—, 
(The Polleys Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. MISSOULA, MONT. 


Idaho White Pine 


| SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 
y, 


J 
































Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 


California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Cargo and Rail 
Shipments. 





HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 


Cedar Shingles 


FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 
LATH, BOX SHOOKS 








California Sugar & White Pine 


Idaho, Montana and Oregon 
WESTERN WHITE PINE 


Shop and Better. Common Boards, 
Etc. Very soft high grade stock. 








LET ME QUOTE YOU. 


ALLAN H. DAUGHARTY, McCormick Blag., 
CHICAGO. 














““CLIMAX TALLY BOOK“ 


For hardwood lumbermen. 110 pages, size closed 414x8% 


inches. Finger straps to hold book open when tallying. 
(ne copy 75c, six $4, twelve $7.50. i 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 











LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








George Nash, of the Forrest City Box Co., Forrest 
City, Ark., was a recent Chicago visitor. 

Ben Collins, jr., of the Collins Lumber Co., Me- 
Cormick Building, Chicago, is in the North on a fish- 
ing trip. 


C. W. Fish, of the Fish-Johnson Lumber Co., Elcho, 
Wis., was in Chicago this week and reported that 
business was very good. 


George F. Kerns, of the Kerns-Utley Lumber Co., 
Fisher Building, Chicago, is on a business trip to De- 
troit, Saginaw and Toledo. 


C. E. Erickson, general manager for the Curtis Door 
& Sash Co., Blue Island and Lincoln Street, Chicago, 
is in Milwaukee, Wis., for a few days this week. 


E. A. Thornton, president of the E. A. Thornton 
Lumber Co., Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago, 
spent several days in St. Louis this week on business. 


Earl Palmer, of Ferguson & Palmer, Paducah, Ky., 
who has been spending some time in the North with 
his family, was in Chicago this week, en route to 
Paducah. 


F. B. MeMullen, of the MeMullen-Powell Lumber Co., 
Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, returned last Wednes- 
day from a two weeks’ vacation spent at his old home 
in Canada, 


Ben Stoll, of the Blue Grass Lumber Co., New York 
City, with headquarters in Buffalo, was in Chicago re- 
cently and stated that the lumber outlook is very 
bright in the East. 


Earl Bartholomew, of J. B. Ransom & Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., was in Chicago last Thursday and stated 
the order file is well filled and the outlook good for a 
continuance of heavy business. 


B. M. Nash, sales manager for the H. H. Hitt Lum- 
ber Co., who has been located at Falkville, Ala., will 
hereafter handle the company’s sales from Decatur, 
Ala., to which point the general office was moved this 
week. 


A. W. Hill, of the Hill-Behan Lumber Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., spent Wednesday and Thursday in Chicago this 
week on a selling trip. This concern is a wholesaler 
of yellow pine and Mr. Hill reports trade as being 
first class. 


J. M. Attley, head of J. M. Attley & Co., Railway 
Exchange Building, Chicago, left for his annual two 
weeks’ pilgrimage to Polo, Ill. Mr. Attley will spend 
most of his time fishing and swapping stories with 
several old cronies. 


James W. Sewall, formerly forestry manager of the 
Appleton & Sewall Co., has opened an office at Old 
Town, Maine, where he will be pleased to correspond 
with persons interested in the mapping or surveying 
of wild lands, or in the estimation of timber. 


R. C. Schultz, sales manager of the Yawkey-Bissell 
Lumber Co., Arbor Vitae, Wis., was in Chicago last 
Thursday. He reported business as being exceedingly 
good. The concern’s mill is running 14 hours a day 
and he said if they could get labor they would run 
double shifts. 


W. B. Vanlandingham, general sales manager of the 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., was in Chicago Monday and Tuesday of this week 
on business in the interests of his concern. Mr. Van- 
landingham had nothing but good words for the future 
of yellow pine. 

C. L. Faust, head of the Faust Bros. Lumber Co., 
Paducah, Ky., spent a few hours in Chicago this week 
en route to Toledo, where he and Mrs. Faust will spend 
a month’s vacation. During his absence J. F. Mingea, 
Chicago manager for the concern, will help look after 
matters at headquarters. 


U. S. Epperson, of Kansas City, Mo., believes that 
Chicago is about the best summer resort west of the 
main shore, and he is taking his vacation here, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Epperson, and is visiting with mem- 
bers of the Underwriters’ Alliance, of which he is 
manager. 


Beach W. Maguire,“of the Three Lakes Lumber Co., 
Three Lakes, Wash., was in Chicago Saturday of last 
week. Mr. Maguire, who lives in Illinois but spends 
about half of his time at the Three Lakes mill, reports 
that business with his company has been satisfactory 
and the outlook is regarded as decidedly good. 


Among the out of town lumbermen who were Chicago 
visitors recently were the following: Walter E. 
Johns, president of the Johns, Mowbray & Nelson Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Harry Wilbur, Madison, Wis.; Hugh 
Brown, Battle Creek, Mich.; J. P. Hynes, of Hynes 
Bros., Anna, Ill.; John W. Taylor, Munising, Mich., 
and D. S. Hotchkiss, of Dickson, Tenn. 


J. H. P. Smith, of the Hardwood Lumber Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, was in Chieago and Milwaukee last week. 
He is about as aggressive as ever in moving hard- 
woods, but his rheumatism still makes it hard for him 
to get around. On his visit to Milwaukee he had as 
a companion Frank F. Fish, secretary of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, and the ship did not 
flounder or fail to reach port. 


A. W. Williamson, president of the Williamson-Kuny 


Mill & Lumber Co., Mound City, Ill., together with his 
family and friends, is making an extended tour of the 
West, embracing Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, 
Oregon, Washington, California and other States, and 
taking in such sights as Yellowstone Park, Grand 
Canyon, Yosemite Valley. They will tour California 
and the west coast extensively. Mr. Williamson be- 
lieves in seeing America first, although he made a trip 
abroad a few years ago. The party expects to be 
gone until early in September. 


O. O. Agler, of Upham & Agler, Chicago, who has 
been trying to shake off the ague, is feeling much bet- 
ter this week and is glad of it. He reports business 
with the furniture factories not as active as earlier 
in the year, but he looks for a good fall business. 
Their stock of Wisconsin hardwoods, as well as from 
southern mill points, is in fairly good supply to take 
care of their business. Mr. Agler is of the opinion 
that the market will be stronger. 


Charles S. Keith, of the Central Coal & Coke Co., 
Kkansas City, Mo., was in Chicago this week on his 
way to Northport, Mich., where he and Mrs. Keith 
expect to spend their summer vacation. Mr. Keith 
is optimistic on the lumber sitution, and stated that 
on some lines his company preferred not to take fur- 
ther orders until there is a change in prices. The crop 
conditions, he says, are very favorable, and the possi- 
bilities are that further advances will be seen in 
yellow pine. 


R. Stack, manager of the Rapides Lumber Co., 
Woodworth, La., was in Chicago this week to take in 
the baseball game. He believes that is the best way 
for a business man to take a vacation. His associate 
on the bleachers was James Monaghan, of the Filer 
& Stowell Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Stack was for- 
merly a white pine man, and for several years was 
connected with the Long-Bell interests. He is a great 
believer in the immense institution with which he is 
connected at Woodworth. 


Ed Munger, of LaFayette, Ind., of the Ed Munger 
Lumber Co., accompanied by his daughter, Miss Nellie 
Munger, spent the week in Chicago on a sight-seeing 
trip. Mr. Munger desired his daughter and her friend, 
Miss Murray, to see the home of the ‘‘ Greatest lumber 
journal on earth,’’ and incidentally conveyed the glad 
tidings that the 1912 business of his concern to date 
is 10 per cent in excess of the business done during 
the same period last year, and with prices on a more 
satisfactory basis. 


James H. Simpson, an extensive timberland operator 
of Detroit, Mich., was a caller at the office of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Thursday of this week. Mr. 
Simpson has extensive holdings on the west coast, largely 
in the vicinity of Coos Bay, Ore. He is enthusiastic 
over the prospects for timber values in that country ana 
places little limit on the bright outlook for the lumber 
trade of the west coast upon the completion of the 
Panama Canal, especially should free tolls be allowed 
American shipping. 


John Welch, who for 15 years was connected with 
the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., and 
for two years now has been gathering up large timber 
holdings for the Yale Timber Co. and the River Forks 
Timber & Lumber Co., both largely controlled by the 
Wall brothers of Buffalo, has gone to British Columbia 
to live. He is looking after the operations of the 
Spies-Thompson Lumber Co., which has large timber 
holdings within 200 miles of Vancouver, and which is 
logging and delivering its timber to British Columbia 
mills. 


E. G. Swartz, vice president and general manager 
of the Burton-Swartz Cypress Co., Burton, La., paid 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the compliment of a 
friendly and much appreciated call on Thursday of this 
week. Matters in cypress circles down there, he said, 
are moving along fairly well except that in the case of 
his own company, the mill is still down because of 
lingering high water. Capt. William L. Burton, presi- 
dent of the company, for the first time in many years 
plans to spend the year wholly on American soil. He 
is residing temporarily en the Connecticut seashore. 


J. B. Wall, president of the Buffalo Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., and police commissioner of Buffalo, actively 
interested in greeting those that are ‘‘put off’’ at 
Buffalo, was in Chicago this week en route to the 
Northwest. Mr. Wall reports that business in the 
East, especially in the furniture line, is not as active 
as it was in the spring, although he expects a good 
demand during the fall and winter. Good lumber he 
says, is hard to get, and it is his belief that after the 
vacation season is over and when the present prospects 
of good crops shall be doubly assured, the activity in 
hardwoods will bring higher values. 


T. H. Montgomery, representative in the Central 
West for May Bros., hardwood manufacturers of 
Memphis, Tenn., with headquarters in Chicago, has just 
returned from a trip through the Southwest. He re- 
ports good trade conditions throughout that territory; 
and exceptionally fine crops in Kansas, in wheat and 
corn, alfalfa, timothy and clover. A marked scarcity 
of labor, however, is making it difficult to secure har- 
vest hands, and in all sections these laborers are de- 
manding $2.50 to $3 a day. Mr. Montgomery will 
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leave Saturday night for the Pacific coast where he 
will spend a month inspecting timberlands in British 
Columbia. 





ESTABLISH BUYING OFFICE. 


An office has been opened at 311 and 312 Continental 
Bank Building, Shreveport, La., by G. S. Kimel, buy- 
ing agent, representing the Edwards & Bradford Lum- 
ber Co., of Sioux City, Iowa; the Kansas Lumber Co., 
of Hotchkiss, Kans.; the Lindas Lumber Co., of 
Larned, Kans., and the Kansas Lumber & Supply Co., 
of Osage City, Kans. These four concerns operate 
approximately 90 lumber yards in Nebraska and 
Kansas, and the Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co. con- 
ducts an extensive wholesale business, which has its 
headquarters at Sioux City and from which point the 
company operates a sales force. The Shreveport office 
will afford manufacturers in the South an opportunity 
of getting in close touch with this large combination 
of interests, and will strengthen the facilities of the 
retail and wholesale departments of the four com- 
panies named. 





NEW SALES MANAGER. 


M. B. Cooper, on July 1, superseded W. H. Greble as 
sales manager of the Three States Lumber Co., of Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Mr. Cooper is 33 years of age and a 
native of Ontario, Can. When only two years old his 
parents moved to Alpena, Mich., where he was reared 
and graduated from the Alpena high school. He pres- 
ently took service with F. R. Gilchrist & Co., wholesale 
lumber merchants at Cleveland, Ohio, which continued 
2 years. In 1900 he was transferred to the plant of 
the Three States Lumber Co. at Burdette, Ark., where 
he remained until 1906. In the meantime he has been 





M. B. COOPER, OF MEMPHIS, 'TENN.; 
Sales Manager Three States Lumber Co. 


in charge of the company’s general office at Memphis, 
and in that capacity by close application and loyalty, 
it is needless to add, made the record that in the esteem 
of the company justified it in elevating him to the im- 
portant and responsible post of its sales manager. 
Naturally Mr. Cooper has received many congratula 
tions upon his advancement and an equal number of 
good wishes for his future success and happiness, 





TRAVEL IN STYLE. 


Periodically the officials of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association visit the home 
towns of members of that association. Recently 
President E. A. Hamar, of Chassell, Mich., and R. 8. 
Kellogg, of Wausau, Wis., called on Eau Claire lum- 
bermen. Deciding that train travel was altogether 
too hot and uncomfortable for people of their position 
they prevailed upon George C. Robson, secretary and 
treasurer of the Parrish Lumber Co., Parrish, Wis.; to 
drive them over in his Buick 40-horse power car. 
They left Wausau at 3 p. m. and arrived at Eau 
Claire at 11 p. m., a distance of 125 miles. Mr. Rob- 
son said the weather was hot and the roads dusty, to 
prove which Mr. Kellogg snapped a cloud of dust in 
front of which is presumed to be the Buick and its 
occupants. 

The party was ‘‘chaperoned’’ by Mrs. Kellogg and on 
reaching Eau Claire its members were entertained at 
a luncheon at the Eau Claire Club by the lumbermen 
of that city. On the return trip they stopped two 








hours at Cadott, Wis., which is Mr. Hamar’s old home. 
This was the president’s first visit to his home town 
in 10 years. They got back to Wausau at noon Sun- 
day. After resting Mr. Robson took President Hamar 
to Antigo, where he boarded the train for Chassell. 
Notwithstanding the dust the trip was delightful, for 
the reason they passed through the best and oldest 
farming country in central and northern Wisconsin. 
Mr. Robson reached home at 8 p. m., after a drive of 
190 miles. He said the trip was made without a 
break-down, although it is hard to understand why 
Mr. Kellogg snapped exhibit No. 4. 





CHICAGO LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL OUTING. 


Lumbermen of Chicago affiliated with the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago will journey to beautiful 
Ravinia Park Tuesday, July 16, throw business cares 
to the winds and spend a day of unalloyed joy play- 
ing baseball and participating in field sports in the 
morning, and, after a luncheon, partaken under the 
shade trees of the park, they will listen to a musical 
program rendered by the famous Thomas Orchestra. 
Secretary E. E. Hooper sends out a cordial invitation 
to all resident and visiting lumbermen to attend this 
affair with their families. 

The cost of this outing is only nominal—$1.50 cover- 
ing the entire day’s fun. Special cars will be attached 
to the North-Western train leaving Chicago at 9:15 
a. m. and arriving at Ravinia Park at 10:15 a. m. 
Returning, trains will leave the park at 4:59 p. m. 
and 5:56 p. m. and for those who decide to remain 
for the evening concert trains will leave at 10.40 and 
10:56 p. m. The secretary asks that all those who 
intend to go notify him as early as possible, so that 
he can arrange for the dinner. 





ARRESTED ON CHARGE OF 
FRAUD. 


KANSAS City, Mo., July 9.—Much interest is being 
shown in lumber circles in the Southwest over the Federal 
investigation which is being made into the alleged fraud- 
ulent operations of a firm known as the South West Lum- 
ber Co., which has maintained an office in the Ports- 
mouth Building at Kansas City, Kans. It is charged 
that the concern has been buying lumber on another 
firm’s credit and selling it. This latter concern, known 
to be responsible, is the South West Lumber & Coal Co., 
of Kansas City, Kans., which has been established seyv- 
eral years. The Federal investigation has been going on 
for some time by insnectors of the Post Office Depart- 
ment and as a result Frank N. Hall, Walter E. Keown, 
#. society man of St. Louis, Mo., and George MeLain 
have been placed in eustody. Hall is in custody at Pine 
Bluff, Ark., Keown was arrested here at the Hotel Balti- 
more and McLain was arrested a few days previous to 
Keown’s arrest at Kansas City, Kans. Keown is being 
held under a $5,000 bond and MeLain under a $2,500 
bond. It is alleged that these men or their agents 
bought lumber from different concerns on the credit of 
the South West Lumber & Coal Co., and then sold the 
lumber consigned to them at a price below cost. It is 
asserted that the men first started their operations under 
the firm name South West Lumber Co. about June 1 
at Kansas City, Kans. The allegation is made that thev 
represented the concern as the successor of the South 
West Lumber & Coal Co., and in this manner found it 
easy to obtain credit. Government agents assert the 
company sold the lumber at a very low figure in Nebraska 
but failed to remit anything to the consignor. The men 
who are being held will be forced to face charges of 
using the mails to defraud and Post Office Inspectors 
allege that they will introduce letters in evidence which 
will show that the men planned to shift the scene of 
their operations from Kansas City, Kans., to Omaha and 
then to St. Paul. 

The further allegation is made that similar fraudulent 
operations were carried on at one time at St. Louis by 
Hall under the name of the F. N. Hall Lumber Co. The 
Lumberman’s Credit Association of Chicago and the Na- 
tional Lumber Credit Corporation of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association have been watching 
these operations for some time and have frequently ad- 
vised clients not to have anything to do with the con- 
cerns now under investigation. It is related that a 
young man who gave the name F. H. North called on 
firms in Louisiana in the capacity of a buyer for the 
South West Lumber & Coal Co., asserting that the coal 
department had been divorced from the lumber depart- 
ment. One firm accepted an order for three cars of 
lumber, but upon investigation withheld shipping the 
lumber. Later developments are said to show that 
‘*North’’ is in reality Frank N. Hall, who is now under 
arrest at Pine Bluff, Ark. The charge against Hall 
in that city is alleged forging of a check for $150. 
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CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO. 


E. H. MEYER, Manager. 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties and Rail- 
way Material, Mining Timber 
SPECIAL BILLS FOR RUSH ORDERS ARE OUR SPECIALTIES 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 


WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, ““CHALONER.” Codes used, ABC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode, 














BRYCE, JUNOR & JELLIE 
WOOD AGENTS 


BRISTOL, 
28, Baldwin Street. 
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many times overt in the 

course of a year, It isin- 

um erm an dispensable to every lum- 

ber office. It is used by 

leading lumbermen ev- 

} eco e erywhere. Descriptive 
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ages free for the asking. Price, postpaid, $5.00 per copy. 

0 copies, $9.00. Three copies, $12.75. For sale by 
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American Lumberman, 431 $, Dearborn St., Chicago. 














(1) THE OLD MILL AT PRESIDENT HAMAR’S OLD HOME, CADOTT, WIS. (2) READY FOR 'THE WORD “GO.” 
(5) SOME DUST BEHIND. CAR GOING 60 MILES AN HOUR. 








(5) A COMMON SIGHT IN WISCONSIN. (4) TROUBLE, 
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WASHINGTON FIR LUMBER 


Fir Timbers, Railroad and Bridge Material 
Mills, Aberdeen, Wash. Annual Capacity, 100,000,000 Feet. 


Address all correspondence to 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Newhall Building. 


Branch Sales Office, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 





















Dh oe White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 708-712 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





























(ma SPOKANE “@e 


MIXED CARS 


Doors, Yard Lumber 
K. D. Sash and Frames 
Colonial Columns 
Factory Plank. 


Largest manufacturers in the Inland Empire. 
Prompt Shipments. 


Washington Mill Company, 
SPOKANE, WASH. 

















caer 








get the LOWEST 


BOXES PRICES from the 


PHOENIX LUMBER CO. 


E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, Mgr. SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 


If you are in the 
Market for 

















Watch Your Collections. 


“Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers” is the title of a 
64-page booklet containing over forty articles on this subject 
written by representative retail lumbermen in all parts of 
the United States. These articles take up every phase of 
the handling of collections, and give the experiences, ideas 
and suggestions of dealers who have given a great deal of 
care and thought to this end of their business. This is a 
subject that should appeal to every retail lumber. dealer, 
for unless collections are carefully and intelligently handled 
profits are bound to suffer. The articles first appeared in 
the AMERICAN LUMRBERMAN and later were put in booklet 
form. An edition of 5,000 copies was exhausted shortly after 
it was issued. Another edition has just come from the 
press, and you can have one or as many copies as you desire 
at 15 cents each to cover cost of printing, postage and 
mailing. If you haven’t a copy, better send for one today, 
as it will probably be some time before another series of 
articles of this kind appears in print, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 











BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 











BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARKANSAS. Judsonia—The Starr Lumber & 
portation Co. has filed certificates of dissolution. 
Weldon—The Shaffner Lumber Co. is out of business. 





Trans- 


COLORADO. Brandon-Eads-Sheridan— The Western 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Foster Lumber 
Co., headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The L. K. Miller Co. is out of 
business. 


Miller is out of business. 
Smith has been succeeded by 


Hartsburg—J. E. 

Harvard—Fred C. 
Cc. Smith & Son. 

LaFayette-—-Scott & Hoadley have 
Thomas Hoadley. 

_ INDIANA.* Evansville—The E. Q. Smith Chair Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $100,000. 

IOWA. Beaver-Grand Mound-Havelock-Ware — The 
Wells-Hord Grain Co. has been succeeded by the Quaker 
Oats Co., purchasing department, Chicago. 

Minburn—C. A. Neel has been succeeded by the Han- 
son Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Colby—The Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. has 
been succeeded by the Foster Lumber Co., purchasing 
department Kansas City, Mo. 

KENTUCKY. Danville—The Southern Lumber Co. has 
removed its main office to Franklin, Ind. 


Fred 


been succeeded by 


: LOUISIANA. Forest Hill—E. S. Duck has removed to 
ogo. 
MARYLAND. Baltimore—Maurice W. Wiley has dis- 


posed of his interests in the wholesale and commission 
business ef William M. Burgan, who will continue in- 
dividually. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Springfield—The Eastern States 
Refrigerating Co. has been succeeded by the Market 


Square Syndicate. 

MINNESOTA. International Falls—Jolin Zeta has been 
succeeded by Zeta & Johnson. 

Minneapolis—The Curtis & Yale Co. has been succeeded 
by the Curtis-Yale-Howard Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Ellisville—The Anchor 
out of business. 

Hillsdale—The Southern Lumber & Timber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $100,000 to $150,000. 


Saw Mill Co. is 


MISSOURI. Magnolia—Kissinger & McDougal have 
been succeeded by J. C. McDougal. 
NEW JERSEY. Hoboken—The Henry Kortlang Es- 


tute has been succeeded by 
NEW YORK. New 
succeeded by the H. G. 
New York—Goldring & Schmitter have been succeeded 
by the Prever-Goldring Lumber Co. 
New York— 9 nal aii & Harris 


Charles Kortlang. 
York—Harry G. Adams has been 
Adams Lumber Co. 


have removed 
to Perth Amboy 
New York—The Newbern Box Co. is out of business. 
NORTH CAROLINA. The Newbern Pox Co. has been 
succeeded by the West Lumber & Box Co, 
PENNSYLVANIA. Parkesburg—Joseph 
heen succeeded by Mary A. Michener. 
Philadelphia—Charles F. Datz has been succeeded by 
the Charles F. Datz Co. 
hittsburgh—The Morland-Ricks-Hughes Co. has 
succeeded by the Morland-Ricks-McCreight Co. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. Dante—The Fullerton Lumber Co. 
has been sold out to the J. H. Queal Lumber Co. 
Dimock-Ravinia—J. H. Queal & Co. have sold out to 
the Fullerton Lumber Co. 
Geddes—J. H. Queal & Co. 


Worrell has 


been 


have sold out. 


oe Andes-Wagner—The Fullerton Lumber Co. has 
scld out. 
Platte—The Floete Lumber Co. has sold out. 
TEXAS. Dallas—Gribbie & Simmons have been suc- 


ceeded by Gribbie, Simmons & Seale. 
Randolph— The Sutherland Lumber Co. 
ceeded by Cleghorn & Abernathy. 
WASHINGTON. Raymond—The W. W. Wood Co. has 
changed its name to the Western Veneer & Basket Co. 
Seattle—The Wiley-Schumacher Shingie Co. has been 
succeeded by the Vincent Schumacher Shingle Co. 
WISCONSIN. Delavan—The Cooper & Hughes Mer- 
cantile Co. has been succeeded by C. A. Sage & J. S. 
Fifield. 
Kkewaskum—The 
ceeded by the H. J. 
WYOMING. 


business. 


has been suc- 


Henry J. Lay Estate has been 
Lay Lumber Co. 


Bosler—Harris Curtis & Son are out of 


suc- 





INCORPORATIONS. 


ARKANSAS. Cotton Plant—The Eureka Manufactur- 
ing & Sales Co. (to manufacture lumber, etc.), author- 
ized capital $10,000; D. H. Echols, president; H. A. Van 
Dusen, vice president, and W. G. Jones, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Huttig—The Wisconsin Lumber Co. 
this state); A. Bodine, agent. 

Little Rock—The Muirhead Lumber Co., 
capital $18,000; W. D. Muirhead, president. 

Fine Bluff—The MeceGehee-Smith Lumber Co., eee 
ized capital $7,500; F. O. McGehee, M. H. McGehee, E. 
Strube and J. H. Smith. 





(to do business in 


authorized 


COLORADO. Denver—The W. M. Dinkel Mercantile 
& Lumber Co., authorized capital $50,000; W. L. Gird- 
ner, W. M. and S. A. Dinkel. 


GEORGIA. Dahlonega—The Blood 
Co., authorized capital $500,000; George C. Barber, presi- 
dent; George F. Mebus, both of Philadeiphia, Pa.; ©. J. 
Lilly, of this city; Henry A. Patter, of New York City. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Charles S. Smith Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $10,000. 

Mathersville—The Southern Sand & Gravel Co. (to 
deal in lumber, gravel, sand, etc.), authorized capital 
$10,000; John J. Ryan, H. C. Lightner and Paul Wagner. 

Thompsonville—The Walker & Summers Lumber Co., 
‘uthorized capital $5,500; V. H. Walker, S. M. Wright, 


Mountain Lumber 


HW. A. Edwards and E. G. Summers. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Brinly-Hardy Co., au- 
thorized capital $250,000. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore — The Thomas Hughes Co. 


(wholesale hardwood), 
taldwin, president; 
V S. Symington 
treasurer. 

Hagerstown—Steffey & Findlay, authorized capital $40.- 
000; James Findlay, J. Grason Steffey and R. B. Wright. 

MICHIGAN. Bay City—The J. H. MacDonald Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $50,000. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis — The 
Lumber Co., authorized capital $150,000; 
renter, president and treasurer; W. I. 
president, and Otto Neumann, secretary and 
manager. 


authorized capitai $20,000; W. W. 
Ernest E. Price, vice president; 
secretary, and Thomas Hughes, 


Carpenter-Neumann 
Chester H. Car- 
Carpenter, vice 
field 





431 South Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO 


Minneapolis— The Curtis-Yale-Howard Co.; George M. 





Curtis, president; S. M. Yale, vice president; F. G. How- 
ard, secretary, and C. S. Curtis, treasurer. 

MISSISSIPPI. Sturgis—The Excelsior Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $25, 000: Cc. S. Waller, W. E. Murphy and 
J. A. McReynolds. 


NEW YORK. BProoklyn—The G. & S. Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $7,300; Morris Gorelich, Herman Schnit- 
ter and Morris Grossfie Id, jr. 

Buffalo-——-The Clover Leaf Milling Co., 
tal $200,000. 

Caroga—The Durey Land & Lumber Co., 
capital $30,000; C. Durdy, D. Fraser, W. H. 
Ireland and W. C. Mills. 

Elmira—J. N. Wood & Co. (to manufacture sash, doors, 
window frames, woodworking, etec.), authorized capital 
£25,000; J. Norton Wood, Robert B. Jenks and Clarence 
A. Bliss. 

New York—The Craig Mountain Lumber Co., 
ized capital $600,000. 

Springfield—The Crown Lumber Co., 
tal $40,000; William W. Gowen, T. H. 
this city. 

OHIO. Chagrin Falls—The Row & Giles Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $30,000. 

Toledo—The Rib River Lumber Co., 
$20,000; E. Burke, S. T. Walbolt, D. B. 
Emmett and T. P. Corbett. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—The Henry Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $15,000; T. F. Sullivan, Thomas Dixon 
and Robert L. Henry. 


authorized capi- 


authorized 
Flack, J. S. 


author- 


authorized capi- 
Kirkland, both of 


authorized capital 
Maurer, Herman 


OREGON. Sheridan—The Sheridan Timber Co., author- 
ized capital $150,000. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Dover—The Pittsburgh Paper Box 


Co. (to manufacture, buy and deal in wood, paper, tim- 
ber, etc.), authorized capital $25,000; F. R. Hansell, C. M 
Martin and E. J. Vennell. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville— The Lee Booth Furniture 
Co., authorized capital $2,000; Lee Booth, Alice E. Bate- 
man, Mellissa ‘Bateman, J. B. Watson, H. Lee Parrish and 
Henry S. Bauman. 

WASHINGTON. Montesana—The Empire Mill & Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $300,000. 

Seattle-——The Clyde Lumber Co., 
$200,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 


authorized capital 


Fairmont — The Bellview Realty 


Co. (to deal and manufacture brick, stone, lumber and 
building material), authorized capital $100,000; C. S. 
Riggs, George H. Brobst, J.' J. Mulvehill and A. J. 


Calborn. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The Ellingson-Schmidt Lum- 
ber Co. authorized capital $12,000; M. C. Ellingson, 
Emil Schade, C. F. Schmidt and Arson A. Faucher. 





NEW VENTURES. 


GEORGIA. Thomasville—The Coon Lumber Co. has 
been organized to do a wholesale business. 

ILLINOIS. Batavia — The Compound Wood Co. re- 
cently began the manufacture of wooden specialties. 

KENTUCKY. Somerset—The F. & O. Cedar Works, 
of Burnside, will soon begin the operation of a pencil 
factory. 

LOUISIANA. Bryceland—Kerlin & Brunston recently 
began the manufacture of yellow pine lumber. 

Oxford—The Robert-Brown Lumber Co. has begun the 
sawmilling business. 

Togo—E. S. Duck & Co. 
lumbering business. 

MARYLAND. Brunswick—John W. Kaetzel has opened 
a lumberyard and will carry a regular stock of building 
material. 





has been organized to do a 
t=) 


MICHIGAN. ‘Trout Creek—Weidman & Son Co. have 
established a planing mill. 
MISSISSIPPI. Hiwannee—The Brownslee Lumber Co. 


has erected a mill. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—John F. Scobee, 156 St. Louis 
Avenue, recently began the wholesale hardwood lumbering 
business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Lenoir— The Grandin Lumber 
Co. is establishing a saw and planing mill, box fac- 
tory, etc., with an annual capacity of 40,000,000 feet of 
lumber. 

OREGON. Port Orford—John F. 
installed a sawmill on Sixes River, 


Bane, of Bandon, has 
5 miles north from 





here, with 30,000 feet daily capacity. . 
GON. Portland—The Big Creek Logging Co. has 
been organized with offices 505 Lumbermen’s Building 


and operations at Knappa. The officers and directors 
are: E. C. Crossett, J. W. Watzek, C. W. Gates, R. E. 
Peck, C. H. Watzek, Charles Dunean, A. P. Sprague. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh— The Union Lumber 
Co. recently began the wholesale lumbering business. 

WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—The National Lumber & 
Box Co.’s plant is again operating, having been shut 
down for 2 years. 

WISCONSIN. Sheboygan—Hildebrand & Son recently 
began the manufacture of interior finish, sash, etc. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ALBERTA. Calgary—L. P. Stranahan recently entered 
the wholesale and commission lumbering business. 








NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Brewton—The Cedar Creek Mill Co. will 
make improvements to cost $60,000; $35,000 for sash, door 
and blind factory; $15,000 for veneer plant and $5,000 
for cottages. ; 

Manchester—The Manchester Lumber Co. will rebuild 
sawmill recently destroyed by fire; single band and gang. 

ARKANSAS. Dermott—J. H. Bynum and L. R. Alex- 
ander will erect a large stave mill. ; 

Neal Springs—The Major Stave Co. will 
stave mill here. 

Womble—T. Manning and assocfates will build a chair 
factory to cost $25,000. 

FLORIDA. Davenport—J. E. Bowren will build a saw- 
mill, also install dry kilns and planers. 

GEORGIA. Arlington—The Arlington Lumber Co. ‘will 
erect a 2-story flooring factory, 40x100 feet, and expects 
to be in position to produce 40,000 feet yellow pine floor- 
ing daily. 

Milledgeville—The Callway Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. will establish a woodworking plant for the manufac- 
ture of blinds, doors and sashes to cost $10,000. 

INDIANA, Petersburg—The newly organized Peters- 
burg Cooperage Co. will spend $4,000 in enlarging its plant 
and installing cooperage machinery. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston.—The Paine Furniture Co. 
will erect a 10-story fireproof building to cost $1,100,000. 

Gloucester—The Merchants Box & Cooperage Co. con- 





establish a 
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templates building a factory 120x60 feet and 2-stories 
high. 


MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Central Barrel Co. will 
erect a plant at Eighth Street and Trendley Avenue. 

MONTANA. Pineville—Hinchwood & Sears will erect 
a factory to manufacture doors, windows, gates and gen- 
eral woodwork. They are now installing a planing and 
molding mill. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Thomasville—H. L. Gotham, of 
New York, will build a desk factory. 

OHIO. Sciotoville—H. D. Bahner is preparing to erect 
a large planing mill. 


OREGON. Klamath Falls—The Algoma Lumber Co. 
is erecting a new sawmill. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—The a Chair Co. will 
install a chair factory to cost $200, 

Chattanooga—R. E. J. Steele, “4 * Nortolk, Va., and 
associates contemplate establishing a plant. 

WASHINGTON. Darrington—The United States Lum- 
ber Co. is planning to rebuild the mill burned in May last. 

Everett—The Stephens-Bird Lumber & Logging Co., 
recently incorporated, ‘Sy build a mill. 

Ridgefield—George W. Cone, of Portland, will build a 
sawmill here a 40,000 daily capacity. 

Tacoma—T. H. Williams & Co., of Snohomish, will es- 
tablish a shingle and sawmill 25 miles east from here. 

WISCONSIN. Neenah—The Sindahl Manufacturing Co. 
has begun work on a large planing mill to replace one 
recently destroyed by fire. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Cobalt—M. J. O’Brien, of Renfrew, will es- 
tablish a pulp mill at Quinze Lake, near here. 





CASUALTIES. 


ALABAMA. Mobile—June 27 fire destroyed the main 
building of the sawmill and veneering plant of R. H. 
Benner & Co., located on Telegraph Road and Three- 
Mile Creek. ‘The loss is given as $7,000, fully covered by 
insurance. The kiln, boiler houses and veneering plant 
proper were saved. 


ARKANSAS. McCrory—The H. A. Langton Manufac- 
turing Co. was visited by fire recently, sustaining a loss 
of $6,500. The company will rebuild at once. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—June ob fire damaged 
Clark Bros.’ yard to the extent of $5,0 


LOUISIANA. Monroe—July 1 the dry ol of the Brown 
Stave Co. burned with a loss of $3,300. 


MAINE. Canton—W. FE. Wilder’s sawmill 
burned to the ground. 


MICHIGAN. Sault Ste Marie—The Bartlette Lumber 
Co. recently suffered a $750,000 fire loss. 
MINNESOTA. Meadowlands—June 27 the sawmill of 


Anderson & Nelson burned, resulting in a loss of $5,000; 
no insurance. 


MISSOURI. St. Louis—July 1 fire destroyed the lumber 
in the yard of the Mechanics’ Planing Mill causing a loss 
of $50,000; fully insured. 

St. Louis—The lumber stock of the Charles Naber’s 
Sons Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire July 1. Loss 
$30,000; fully covered by insurance. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. Penacook—Lumber "ee at $6,- 
= wee destroyed in the yard of C. M. & A. W. Rolfe 
une 


NEW YORK. East Aurora—The East Aurora Planing 
Mill, owned by S. H. Peek, was swept by fire recently. 
Loss $10,000. 

Port Jervis—June 18 the large sawmill of the Beardslee 
Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire, together with 70,000 
feet of lumber; loss $14,000; partly covered by insurance. 
The company is operating a temporary mill and will erect 
an uptodate plant as soon as possible. 

Monroe—E. . Hall's emp Ta visited by fire 
June 29, ae in a loss of $2,0 

NORT DAKOTA. ‘seanten— ae “Robertson Lumber 
Co.'s pba was swept by fire recently, which did $50, 000 
damage. The plant wit be rebuilt at once. 

XAS. Beaumont—Fire recently damaged the boiler 
room of the Kirby Lumber Co. planing mill, resulting in 
damage amounting to $1,000. Loss covered by insurance, 


WASHINGTON. Goldendale—The J. A. Beckett plan- 
ing mills were destroyed by fire June 26. Loss $8,000 
The lumber in the yards was saved. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


NOVA SCOTIA. Bridgewater—The woodworking plant 
and sawmills of Boehmer Bros., at West Lahave, 9 miles 
from here, were destroyed by fire recently, resulting in a 
loss of 80, 000. No insurance. 

ONTARIO. Keewatin—The Keewatin Lumber poh mill 
was “jmaees by fire recently to the extent of $2,000 


Thornloe—Lumber valued at $15,000 was burned at the 
Neely mill recently. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


New York, July 9.—It is reported that the Charles R. 
Partridge Lumber Co. has withdrawn its answer to the 
bankruptcy petition filed by three creditors a short time 
ago, aud now admits itself to be bankrupt. A meeting of 
creditors will be called at an early date for the election 
of trustee, examination of bankrupt and the usual proceed- 
ings of a first creditors’ meeting. It is claimed that the 
banks which control the situation have gotten together 
and are about ready to submit a proposition to the credit- 
ors whereby they will purchase the assets of the Charles R. 
Partridge Lumber Co. for about $125,000, the banks to 
organize a company and continue the ‘business under the 
management of one of the largest lumber creditors of the 
Charles R. Partridge Lumber Co. This ache a ore does 
not appeal to the lumbermen and it is believed that when 
it is presented to the court, if it is presented, there will 
be considerable objection to permitting the assets, which 
are believed to amount to more than $200,000, to be sold 
at such a low figure. 





recently 

















MONTGOMERY, ALA., July 10.—The intepentemt, Lumber 
Co.,. ‘Or Freemont, has been declared bankrupt by Judge 
Thomas G. Jones, of the United States court. George 
Pry y of this city was appointed receiver under a bord of 
$4,000. E. C. Sisson, , president of the company, disappeared 
May 18. Petition an charges were filed by BE. G. Ensign, 
of Selma, the Buck Creek Lumber _ of Freemont, and 
W. L. Ensign, of Binghampton, N. Y 


HARRISON, IDAHO, July 10.—The creditors of the Lane 
Lumber Co. , held a meeting June 27 and filed a 
petition, proposing a sale of 75 per cent of the appraised 
value of the bankrupt company’s property. Notice is issued 
that a meeting of creditors will be held July 15 at 11 a. m. 
at the office of Referee Lawrence L. Lane, Otterson Build- 
ing, Coeur d’Alene, to show cause why proposed sale should 
not be accepted. 





CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS., July 10.—A meeting of the 


71 





Chippewa Lumber & Boom Co. was held here July 2, to 
determine what disposition will be made of the company’s 
plant and other property. ‘The final decision was left until 
a special meeting to be held July 30. The Northwest 
Paper Co., of Cloquet, Minn., is considering the purchase 
of the plant for use as a pulp and paper mill. 





Butier, Pa., July 10.—J. W. Hutchison, referee in bank- 
ruptecy of L. ’O. Purvis & Co ., has issued notice that a 
meeting of creditors will be held July 20, at 10 a. m., at 
his office, No. 114 N. W. Diamond, this city. Creditors 
may at that time attend, elect a trustee and transact such 
other business as may properly come before said meeting. 


DELMAR, DegL., July 10.—The first mecting of creditors 
of the Delmar Lumber Manufacturing Co. was held at 
Wilmington, July 2. The receivers applied for a_ court 
order permitting them to operate the plant in order to 
complete the contracts on hand. 

ae 

Soutn Benp, INp., July 10.—Hearing before Referee 
Harry C. Sheridan, in the Bogardus claim v. the Miller- 
Donahue Lumber Co., bankrupt, will be continued when 
court resumes. The claim amounts to $142,824, of which 
$27,000 is admitted. 


Capgs, §S. C., July 10.—Involuntary bankruptcy proceed- 
ings have been brought against the Wilson Lumber Co. 
The petitioners are the Bailey-Lebby Co., F. 
& Co., and C. Bart & Co. 





W. Wagener 


PITTSBURGH, PA., July 10.—The Interstate Lumber Co. 


has applied for a receiver. 


HYMENEAL 














Puder-Thrasher. 
CourTeENAY, N. D., July 10.—I. S. Puder, manager of 
the Langworthy Lumber Co., and Miss Anna Mpyrtle 
Thrasher were married June 26 at Nevada, Iowa. 





Doud-Walker. 


OsHKOSH, WIS., July 10.—The marriage of William G. 
Doud, son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Doud, of Winona, Minn., 
and Miss Edith Walker, daughter of Mrs. M. IL. Walker, 
was solemnized at the home of the bride, 515 Jackson 
Street, July 8. The ceremony was performed by Rev. John 
W. Greenwood, rector of Trinity Episcopal church. The 
couple left at noon for a wedding trip and will be at 
home at March, Wis., where Mr. Doud is interested in the 
lumber and manufacturing business as a member of the 
firm of Doud, Sons & Co. 





Stark-Colcord. 


Medary Wilson Stark, secretary and treasurer of the 
American Column & Lumber Co., St. Albans, W. Va., was 
united in marriage to Sylvia Prudentia Colcord, Wednes- 
day, July 3, at St. Albans. Both young people are promi- 
nent in lumber circles, the bride being a daughter of Sen- 
ator E. C. Colcord, who has been the active head of the 
Bowman Lumber Co., of St. Albans, for the last 25 years. 





M. W. 


STARK, OF ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 


Mr. Stark has charge of the manufacturing end of the 
American Column & Lumber Co.’s business, which has 
built an enviable record as a manufacturer of high-grade 
lumber. On account of the serious illness of Senator 
Colcord the ceremony was attended only by the immediate 
family. After the wedding the young couple left for the 
East on a short wedding “trip and will make their home 
in St. Albans. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN joins their 
many friends in extending congratulations and best wishes. 
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Kaoling, or tall millet, is the principal grain feed for 
animals and is the staple food of the Chinese of Man- 
churia. The plant itself is put to many and various 
uses. The outer leaf layers are woven into mats and 
are used for baskets, hats, brooms, ete. The stalks are 
utilized for fencing, for fuel.and even for the erection 
of houses. It is proposed to use the plant for the manu- 
facture of pulp for paper. Until a supply of alkali 
used in paper making can be found the prospect can be 


considered promising in Manchuria. 





~~ 


The nuts of the Sapindus utilis (soapnut tree) have 
been used instead of soap in China and Japan for cen- 
turies. The tree has been grown in Algeria; the first 
trees were planted in 1845 in the Government. nursery, 
probably from cuttings of Asiatic origin, as the tree 
grows wild in some parts of Asia. According to the 
analysis of a French chemist the shells of the Algerian 
nuts contain 37.76 per cent of saponin, whereas the nuts 
of the Orient contain only 14.59 per cent. 
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Have you hadacopy? It’s worth sending for. 
Contains photographs and floor plans of twen- 
ty-four Bungalows, Cottages and two-story 


residences. It tells too, why Red Cedar 


Shingles make the best roof, how to lay them 
to stay and other interesting things regarding 


“The Roof of Ages” 


Write for it today, also for our prices. They 
are right. If you want Shingles quick we 
have them in transit and can deliver promptly. 


-Red Cedar Shingle 


Manufacturers’ Ass’n 
511-514 White Building - SEATTLE, WASH. 


— LOOK }- 


BUNGALOW 
R. C. SIDING 


It takes the place of Dimension 
.Shingles af one half the Cost. 


— SOLD ONLY BY — 


CONNOR-WILKINSON CO., INC. 


736 Henry Building, - SEATTLE, WASH. 
814 Lumber Ex. Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
513 Little Building, - LINCOLN, NEB. 


SHINGLES IN TRANSIT AT ALL TIMES. 


Try a car of our famous ““ INDIAN BRAND” 


Special Clear Red Cedar Shingles. 






































PACIFIC COAST 
LUMBER 


J.pe0, SHINGLES 


USE CUR LAND AND TIMBER DEPARTMENT 








Pacific Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 
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"| TIMBER si is plentiful in 


ARKANSAS 


Here is a list of the many different kinds there* 
Tupelo Gum 


Ash 
Cottonwood 
Loc 


Red Gum 

Poplar 

Western Catalps 
Sycamore 
Beech 

Birch 


Best Reached by the 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Write to C. L. STONE, 
Passenger-Traffic Manager, 
503 Missouri- Pacific Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 
for copy of “The Forest Resources of 


Arkansas,” by S. J. Record, of the 
Yale School of Forestry faculty 


PACIFIC 
IRON 
MOUNTAIN 








é 
very a 
latest—most highly developed 


SUNSET 
ROUTE 
SERVICE 


SAN FRANCISCO, OAKLAND, 
LOS ANGELES, EL PASO AND 
NEW ORLEANS, 

THE BALMY SOUTHERN SEA- 
LEVEL WAY— ROUTE OF 
SUNSET EXPRESS. SLEEP- 
ING, DINING AND PARLOR 
OBSERVATION CAR TRAIN, 


Employes who perform their duties 
pleasantly, courteously and well. 


Southern See 
| Pacific Agus. 






















ANANSI NANA AA AIO 


Best to the East 


** The Olympian’’ 
“The Columbian”’ 


via the 


“MILWAUKEE” 


If you want to travel East the Safest and 
Shortest Way, as well as the way of greatest 
pleasure, take one of these new Standard Flyers. 

For further information regarding fares, reser- 

; vations, etc., write ° 


Geo. W. Hibbard 


General Passenger 
gent 


Seattle, - 





Good Openings 


i The timber lands along the COTTON BELT 
ROUTE in Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas 
contain great varieties of timber. 

At the present time there is absolute need at many 
points for the following industries: 

Furniture, Carriage, Wagon, Sash, Blind, Hoop, Heading, 
Stave, Box and Crate Factories. 

The fine clays andsands atcertain points onthe COT- 
TON BELT ROUT Eofter special inducements for the 
establishment of Potteries, Brick Yards, Tiling Factories, etc. 

The abundance of fruit and vegetables raised in the 
COTTON BELT territory invites the establishment 
of Canning Factories and Ice Plants. 

A well equipped industrial department is maintained 
by this Company and reliable information and every 
possible assistance will be rendered upon request re- 
garding business openingsand industrial opportunities. 

Write the undersigned for further 
information. 


W. J. DOYLE, 


Assistant Agri. and Ind. Agt., Cotton Belt Route 
1328 Pierce Building, 


ST.LOUIS, MQ, 
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Silas A. Tucker. 
Silas A. Tucker, for many years connected with the 
Manhattan Lumber Co., Chicago, died July 6, at his resi- 
dence, 6507 Minerva Avenue. He is survived by two chil- 
dren, Silas A., jr., and Mirabel Tucker. Interment took 
place in a local cemetery. 





Rufus E. MacFarland. 
GRAND RAPIDS, WIs., July 9.—Rufus E. MacFarland, for 
more than 40 years a resident of this city, and in his day 
one of the best known river pilots in the northern Wis- 
consin lumber country, died recently. He was 78 years 
old. He is survived by a widow and two children. 





Mrs. Genevieve Laudon. 
SPOKANF, WaASH., July 9.—Mrs. Genevieve Laudon, 
daughter of William Deary, president of the Potlatch Lum- 
ber Co., died at the Sacred Heart hospital, Wednesday, 
July 3, after a short illness with heart trouble. She was 
23 years old. The remains were laid to rest in the local 
cemetery. 








Charles W. Jamieson. 

WARREN, Pa., July 10.—Charles W. Jamieson, 45 years 
old, banker, lumberman and manufacturer, died at his 
home here July 6. Mr. Jamieson was a native of this city, 
the son of Hugh A. Jamieson, the rich lumberman. He 
was president of the Warren First National Bank. He is 
survived by his widow. 





Henry C. Scott. 


Omro, Wis., July 10.—Henry C. Scott, a pioneer lum- 
berman and mill owner, recently passed away at the age 
of 69 years. Mr. Scott was born in Saratoga county, N. Y., 
in 1848 and came to this city with his father in 1849. 
After serving in the civil war he engaged in the lumber 
business, operating a large sawmill. He is survived by his 
widow, two daughters, and one son. 





R. Wister Nichols. 


LauRENS, 8S. C., July 10.—R. Wister Nichols, of the 
lumber firm of Nichols & Roper, died June 24. Death was 
caused by complications arising after an operation for 
appendicitis. Mr. Nichols was 42 years old. He at one 
time was a member of the House of Representatives from 
this county, and made a good record as a legislator. He 
was regarded highly and much esteemed by his associates. 
Mr. Nichols was married twice and besides his second 
wife is survived by six children. 





Peter Barry. 

LuUDINGTON, MicHu., July 10.—Peter Barry, a_ pioneer 
lumberman, was found dead at his home in this city June 
27, having suffered an attack of heart failure. He and 
his aged wife, the latter of whom has been in the hos- 
pital for several months, have been invalids for several 
years. He was a native of Ireland and came to work 
for the Stearns company 40 years ago, continuing until his 
health failed, when he was given a pension by the company 
for faithful service. 


Thomas Rutherford. 


WINNIPEG, CAN., July 10.—By the death recently of 
Thomas Rutherford, this city lost a prominent and pioneer 
lumberman and business man. He died of an acute attack 
of asthma, from which complaint he had been a sufferer 
for several years. Mr. Rutherford came to this city in 
1872, then known as Fort Gary. He established a lumber 
business with Alexander Brown, known as Rutherford & 
Brown. He is survived by Mrs. Rutherford and two sons, 
William and Fred. 








Charles C. Hunner. 


Avrora, ILL., July 11.—Charles C. Hynner, a well-known 
commission lumberman of this city, died at the Presbyterian 
Hospital Chicago, July 9. Mr. Hunner was brought to the 
hospital in a critical condition from Chetek, Wis., where 
he sustained injuries on July 4 while swimming. He was 
diving from a pier when his head struck a submerged rock, 
resulting in a fracture of the skull and a slight dislocation 
of the spine, which caused paralysis of his lower limbs. 
He was 41 years old. Burial took place at Eau Claire, 
Wis. F 





Frederick C. Pratt. 


BuFraLo, N. Y., July 10.—Frederick C. Pratt, a lumber 
buyer and inspector for the Wood & Brooks Co., of this 
city, lost his life in the Lackawanna Railroad wreck at 
Corning, N. Y., July 4. He was returning from an eastern 
business trip when the accident occurred. Mr. Pratt had 
been with the company for the last 10 years and was 
well known to the lumber trade throughout the country. 
He was 60 years old and leaves a wife and two children, 
Frederick W., and Bessie Pratt. He was a member of 
the Deep River, Conn., lodge of the Order of Odd Fellows. 





Josiah M. Johnson. 


ATLANTA, GA., July 10.—Josiah M. Johnson, for years 
one of the most prominent lumbermen in this city, passed 
away at his home, 127 Nelson Street, after a brief illness. 
Mr. Johnson was 81 years old and came to this city in 
1870, establishing himself in the lumber business and 
becoming before his retirement, in 1894, one of the state’s 
best known lumbermen. He was a man of devout and 
sterling character and a member of the Methodist church. 
For 30 vears he was the steward and one of the trustees 
of the Walker Street Church. 





Oscar Simpson. 


LRAVERSE City, Micu.. July 10.—Oscar Simpson. one of 
the best known and pioneer Jumbermen of Grand Traverse 
ccunty, died July 4, from heart trouble. He came to this 
city more than 40 years ago and worked his way from 
a woodsman to camp foreman, later taking over timber 
contracts and running camps of his own, at which business 
he mad¢ a comfortable fortune. At the time of his death 
Mr. Simpson was alderman from the Third Ward. He also 
served two terms as sheriff of Grand Traverse county 
and had always been recognized as a political leader in 
both city and county. 


Clarence Augustus Bartholomew. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., July 10.—Clarence Augustus Bar- 
tholomew, 66 years old, and a_ well-known lumber and 
wood merchant, died June 28 in his home in Main Street, 
after an illness of two years. Mr. Bartholomew was born 
in this city in 1846 and when quite young his parents 
moved to West Springfield, where his father established 
a sawmill and grist mill. After his marriage in 1867 to 
Maria Lavina Clapp, of Granville, Mr. Bartholomew took 
charge of his father’s mill at Riverdale and entered busi- 
ness for himself, in which he was actively interested until 
his health broke down. sesides his second wife he is sur- 





vived by three children. Mr. Bartholomew was a Knight 
Templar, and a member of E. K. Wilcox post, G, A. R. 





Fred S. Myers. 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 9.—Word has been received here 
of the death of Fred S. Myers, a well-known lumberman, 
at Richmond, Va., June 26. Mr. Myers was an owner of 
considerable timber in the State of Washington and was 
also largely interested in the Standard Lumber & Shingle 
Co., Standard, Wash. His death came as a_ shock to 
friends here, who had not been advised of his illness. He 
was 69 years old and is survived by Mrs. Myers, a son, 
Sylvan E., of Norfolk, Va., and two daughters. Besides 
the interests mentioned above, Mr. Myers was interested in 
the Bradsbury Timber Co., Sedro Woolley, and was part 
owner in two banks at Savannah, Ga. His many friends 
all over the country will be grieved to learn of his death. 


—erern Ce 


Mrs. Ida Saunders Jerome. 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 9.—Funeral services for Mrs. Ida 
Saunders Jerome, wife of Timothy Jerome, secretary of 
Merrill & Ring Lumber Co., who died at her home in this 
city, July 3, were held July 5 at St. Mark’s. Mrs. Jerome's 
death, which occurred after a short illness, came as a 
shock to her many friends, who feel a real personal loss 
and who extend sympathy to the bereaved husband and 
children. Mrs. Jerome was born in Saginaw, Mich., in 
1872, and was married to Mr. Jerome 19 years ago, com- 
ing to Seattle 9 years ago. She had been prominent in 
religious life, and was an active church worker. She is 
survived by her husband and two daughters, Katherine 
and Emily. 








J. W. Embree, Sr. 


News has been received from Topeka, Kans., of the death 
July 1 of J. W. Embree. sr., of that city. Mr. Embree is 
the father of J. W. Embree, jr., vice president of Ritten- 
house & Embree Co., the well-known lumber concern located 
at 8500 Center Avenue, Chicago. Mr. Embree retired from 
active business 25 years ago and enjoyed perfect health up 
to the last few months. Death resulted from the infirmities 
due to old age, he having passed his eighty-second birth- 
day. Mr. Embree was a man of sterling qualities, beloved 
by all who knew him and his many friends sincerely mourn 
his death. Besides Mrs. -Embree he is survived by his son, 
J. W. Embree, jr., of Chicago, and two daughters, Mrs. 
Pidgeon, of Chicago, and Mrs. David, of Crooksville, Ohio. 
The remains were interred at Topeka. 





ABNER SERRILL LOSES AN OLD 
CUSTOMER. 


‘*Mornin’ Abner,’’ shouted Farmer Blythe, as he 
bustled into Abner Serrill’s general store. 

*“Want a roll of chicken wire, some staples, four 
pound o’ 10-penny nails, and three rolls of roofin’. 
Got to patch the barn up again. ’Pears to me it’s 
nothing but patch it up all the time.’’ 

‘What kind o’ roofin’ will ye have, Silas?’’ said 
Abner. ‘‘I’ve got three or four kinds. Here’s a lot 
I kin let ye have cheap. Got it at a special price, 
like. If you want it I’ll sell it to ye ten cents 
cheaper.’’ 

The three rolls were purchased and the next day 
Farmer Blythe put in the entire morning laying it. 

“*Got to make her good and tight by harvest time,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Can’t afford to have any leaky roofs mil- 
dewing my hay and startin’ any of these here spon- 
taneous combustion fires, like Jeff Johnson’s, next 
month two year ago. 

‘*Funny thing how wet hay will get all het up and 
burst into flame. Certainly is.’’ 

The harvest was one of the best Silas Blythe had 
in years. The spacious barn was packed to the doors 
with the fruits of the field and the hayloft was filled 
with tons of sweet-smelling hay. 

The first week of October came in rainy. It rained 
for three days without let-up. Then Farmer Blythe 
discovered something. His roof leaked. An examin- 
ation outside showed that the bargain lot of roofing 
had blistered and split so that it let the water in like 
a sieve. The pitch that had been in it was caked in 
little lumps on the outside. 

‘‘That’s the dearest roofing I ever bought,’’ said 
Farmer Blythe. ‘‘It’ll jest cost me three days’ time 
to take that hay out and dry it.’’ 

The next day Silas Blythe went into the village. He 
drove stiffly past Abner Serrill’s general store to the 
next block, where he stopped in front of a new store 
opened up several months back by an enterprising 
young fellow who seemed to be getting some of Abner’s 
trade. 

‘‘Mornin’ young man,’’ said Silas. ‘‘I want a 
roofing that won’t leak, and I want the best kind 
you’ve got in the house. I don’t want no bargain 
roofing, neither.’’ 

The young dealer smiled. He had had three similar 
complaints within the week from three of Abner 
Serrill’s former customers. 

‘“‘T have only one kind of ready roofing, Mr. 

Blythe,’’ said the young dealer, ‘‘the kind that has 
been proved for its endurance—Genasco, the Trinidad 
Lake Asphalt roofing. It doesn’t cost any more than 
any other good roofing, and only a few cents more 
than inferior grades, but it will be the cheapest in the 
long run because you won’t have to repair it every 
year. 
‘ “Cheap roofing, on which I might possibly make 
more profit than I do on Genasco, doesn’t tempt me 
to sell it. I would lose more in the end because my 
customers wouldn’t come back to me again.’’ 

‘‘That’s the kind of talk I like to hear, young 
man,’’ said Farmer Blythe. ‘‘How is this Genasco 
roofing better than t’other kind?’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said the dealer, ‘‘it’s made from natural 
asphalt from the Trinidad Asphalt Lake, which is 
‘Nature’s everlasting waterproofer.’ Genasco is not 
affected by the sun, and. it will not crack and break 
in the coldest weather. Its natural oils make it water- 
proof and crack-proof. It is also spark-proof; and 
that will get you a lower insurance rate. It——’’ 

‘¢Hold on, young man, I believe you have told me 
enough already. Jes’ load me up a dozen rolls, Tl 
put it on all my _buildings,’? 
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THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 23. 


An important influence that has recently strength- 
ened the business of the lumber producers and holders 
of wholesale stocks is the excellent outlook for crops 
of wheat and oats—the two staple market grains of 
the Central West and Southwest—which have turned 
out a good average according to the Government re- 
ports, with the result that there should be a tremendous 
addition to the rural purchasing power this fall. 

Receipts of lumber at Chicago during the week 
ended July 6 aggregated 48,885,000 feet, against 41,- 
495,000 feet for the corresponding week in 1911. Total 
receipts from January 1 to July 6, 1912, amounted to 
1,179,067,000 feet, an increase of 169,841,000 feet over 
the corresponding period last year. Shipments for the 
week ended July 6 were 19,654,000 feet, an increase of 
6,525,000 feet over the corresponding week in 1911. 
Total shipments from January | to July 6 aggregated 
497,417,000 feet, 97,314,000 feet more than was shipped 
from Chicago during the same period in 1911. Shingle 
receipts for the week show a decrease of 144,000 over 
the corresponding week in 1911, while total receipts 
from January 1 to July 6, 1912, show an increase of 
17,158,000. Shipments of shingles for the week show 
a good increase—1,879,000 in amount—over the same 
week last year, while total shipments show an in- 
crease of 4,004,000 as compared with the same period 
in 1911. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by the Chicago Board of Trade. 


Receipts, Week Ended July 6. ' 
Shingles. 














Lumber. 
1) | La ca SR er mE Me ORME AES 7,147,000 
BOM hase wae Petes Neer wince ai Seatac o Ae 41,495,000 7,291,000 
ROMER 01s co.5eb.0 10, Sion ae nw estes eusi 7,390,000 
NSPE, sg ease 604.4 wae aca see 144,000 
Totcl Receip‘s January 1 to July 6. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
ee ee er ere nT 1,179,067,000 252,704,000 
RES 4G scsi tes casa G ewe nae , 1,009, 226,000 235,551,000 
MPN fe ce silage ia have acaras sak edocs mate 169,841,000 17,153,000 
Shipments,Week Ended July 6. 
Lumber. Shingl 
BR ae oes in es eas oa a ees ee ine recone 19,654,000 7,177,000 
oop a poe aoa k rds OS Pie terd 6 eh eas 13,129,000 5,298,000 
WORM Ao a eteass tactareuiene te sisters 6,525,000 1,879,000 
Total Shipments January 1 to July 6. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
| Sa RE RPE aOR SORE STUN OE LER Pa 497,417,000 191,375,000 
Ll): Gee Fs PS rear ane ae 400,103,000 187,371,000 
MARINES 59 7.0 15 oho uy eee at stata aiere 97,314,000 4,004,000 
Receipts by Water. 
iol re NG Soo seace aie ota ok ca wt kos a week Os 8,301,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for week ended July 10 were: 





Class— No. Value. 
eT eel PLETE TOC TTL eT eee 4 $ 2,880 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... pease 113 310,900 

BOO snd wnder WOOD. on. ccc ccc cas 51 332,855 

WOOO Brie Umer BODO ia scons ar ssc eee 22 310,500 
26000 Sha Mmmer BOQ00 css ccc ccaseces 5 160,500 
50,000 and under 100,000......... Sipceraure- 6 bie 5 348,000 
L. Lesser, 7-story brick mill construction... : 125,000 

PRM s sc tas nip safes ora ooo 9 we a Ra ahs. wl oles 201 $ 1,590,635 
Average valuation for week..............2% vaca 7,913 
DORE DEOTIOUG WOON 6 5.06 6 6.4.0-5:0 0.0 686 peewee 183 1,420,250 
Average valuation previous week..........> es Te 
Totals corresponding week 1911.........,.. 210 1,938,790 
Totals January 1 to July 10, 1912......... 4,382 43,683,360 
Totals corresponding period 1911........... 4,835 45,678,585 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... pee sd, 0On 46,567,050 


Following is given a comparative statement of build- 
ing permits for June, 1911 and 1912, and for the first 
six months of the years: 






No. Feet. Cost. 
aN, EN ios eso wisracee 03s 00 4000.09 Pay (Oy ft § 35,441 $10,653,900 
June, 1911.. 1,081 28,460 7,126,100 
Totals, 1912. ‘ 5,468 147,508 40,892,500 
USER: RNR eos cinrere-w-o2a Vio 8h 0. 6 be Wels 5,172 138,877 37,391,100 





NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. Conditions are good in this inarket. Reports 
from the country districts are encouraging for the wheat 
crop. New stocks are getting into shipping condition, 
and the manufacturers are therefore in better shape to 
supply the trade. There is no great surplus, however, in 
any kind of white pine. The demand for norway timbers 
is still very heavy, with prices strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn. An abundance of dry lumber helps 
to increase the volume of transactions, which is heavier 
than a year ago. Low-grade boards, hitherto scarce, are 
being picked up in liberal quantities. Country trade is 
better, and some of the yards are putting in*supple- 
mentary orders to fill up their stocks, as retail buying 
has depleted them. Prices are strong and the advances 


in Pacific coast lumber give the whole market a better 
tone. ° 


Bay City and Saginaw. Dealers report a seasonabi2 
volume of business in pine of the better qualities. Low- 
grade lumber for box factory use is sold up close, despite 
the large importations from the Lake Superior and 
Georgian Bay districts of Canada, and prices are firm at 
$2 over last season’s quotations. The demand for lum- 


ber for house finishing is especially good, building opera- 
tions being conducted upon a larger scale than for several 
years. 


New York. Trade continues in fair volume, but very 
little increase is being made in the number of orders 
and inquiries. Retail yards are purchasing cautiously 
and no complaint is made regarding prices. The outly- 
ing building situation is active, but in some respects 
building is moving more slowly than was expected 
earlier in the season. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Business is reported better at the yards 
and dealers say that an advance on all grades is likely to 
occur soon. The demand for low grades continues good 
and stocks here have not been equal within the last 
month to the demand, although a deal of lumber has 
lately been brought in. The export trade is also calling 
for a fair amount of stock and sales are reported to be 
very fair. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Sales have not before been 
so brisk at this season in recent years. The prevailing 
activities are attributed to the late spring. The drain on 
the retail yards has reduced stocks to such a point that 
they are now being replenished to meet the heavy de- 
mand. Most of the planing mills are operating overtime 
to get out dressed lumber to fill rush orders. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. Buying is large on all but competitive 
sizes of Idaho material. Prices are steady and un- 
changed. Low-grade stocks are very scarce. The mar- 
ket has a healthy look for the latter half of the year, 
and a good many of the dealers report inquiries indicat- 
ing active future business. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New York. Spruce continues firm and schedules are in 
good demand. The yards are not heavily supplied, but 
are in position owing to recent replenishment orders to 
take care of the moderate demand which is expected to 
develop during the summer. Some sizes of spruce are 
scarce and mills claim they must book orders cautiously; 
at the same time wholesalers say there are signs of 
heavier production among the mills and that shipments 


will soon be under way on a more liberal basis. Lath 
are strong. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. The general list is somewhat higher 
in the average, although there have been no concerted 
movement nor general uniform change of prices, but 
mills are so well sold and are so strong in their position 
that they are slow in quoting on better grades as well as 
low-grade spruce. In some cases premiums are offered 
for prompt shipment. Spruce lath are scarce and 
stronger. 





Boston, Mass. A fair amount of new business is re- 
ported in the market for spruce lumber although some 
manufacturers have found it a little more difficult to 
do business in any real volume. The tendency of many 
buyers is to take only what they actually need. Many 
feel that prices will not hold on their present level, and 
for this reason they can not be induced to buy far ahead 
of wants. For frames the asking price in most cases is 
still $25, but it is a fact that this price has been cut. 
Demand for random is good and prices are steady in 
most cases. The market for boards is well held. De- 
mand has been of fair volume and manufacturers have 
continued firm holders. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


e 


Chicago. Demand for short poles continues active. 
There is also a good call for the longer poles. Prices 
are steady on all kinds of cedar products, with a tendency 
to advance. Posts are in steady request. 





Minneapolis, Minn. There is an unusual amount of 
post business coming in for the season—a condition en- 
couraging because of the dullness in the pole market for 
a year or two years. Post business continues good, and 
because of the relative scarcity of 4-inch round posts 
producers require buyers to mix with them 5-inch stock 


or split posts. Prices are strong and stocks are reduced 
to normal. 





HARDWOODS. 





Chicago. As is usual at this time of the year the hard- 
wood market is quiet, much quieter than 30 days ago. It 
was believed by those who are usually well posted on the 
situation that the summer trade would be active and 
particularly so because of the unusual scarcity of dry 
hardwoods, but the result goes to show that matters are 
well regulated as between supply and demand. Possibly 
had the supply been normal for the time of the year 
the demand would have created a slump in prices. As it 
is, all items are strong. The furniture expositions are 
now on, and reports are to the effect that sales are 
large. This should indicate an active demand for ouk. 
gum, basswood, mahogany, maple and birch and other 
hardwoods used in furniture construction, and the prom- 
ising revival of an industry that has been dormant for 
several months. In the southern woods, cottonwood and 
gum are the main features next to plain oak, which of 
course maintains the lead. Dry plain red oak is the really 
strong feature of the entire market. White ash and hick- 
ory are holding their own with a pronounced scarcity of 
desirable stock. A fairly good trade is reported in northern 
hardwoods. Birch and maple demand is steady; soft elm 


and rock elm are likewise in good request, with prices 
holding firm. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Wholesalers report orders coming 
in more briskly than is usual for midsummer. They 
attribute this partly to the light supplies of birch, maple 
and other northern hardwoods. Low-grade basswood 































“A Yellow Strand 
in Your Rope Means 
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B. & B. Tramway showing Special “Skip” unload- 
ing staves in the air. 


Over 75% of Haulage 
Cost Saved By B&B 


Tramway. 








HE Pekin Stave & Mfg. Co., 
sf Guion, Ark., use a B. & B. 
Aerial Wire Rope Tramway 
for handling stave bolts between a river 


and their mill, 1,300 ft. distant. 














This saves them over 75% of the 
cost of haulage by their old method. 
Also prevents frequent losses from shut- 
downs due to muddy roads. 





Don’t you think it was mighty good 
business judgment on the part of the 
Pekin Stave & Mfg. Co., to install that 
B. & B. Tramway? 


We will take pleasure in describing 
this tramway in detail to anyone inter- 


ested. Or better still, we'll tell you 
about the kind of B. & B. Tramway 


that will best meet your special require- 
ments. 


Write us today for Catalog No. 72. 
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N. C. Pine 


will open new avenues of trade for 
you if your order is placed with 


Camp 


It's a. specialty 
here —that is 
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DAILY CAPACITY: 





SELLING ALSO OUTPUT OF 


Marion County Lumber Co., Marion, N.C. Offices: 
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can of ca being delivered at Avringdale Plant. | ] 
Saw Mills, 600,000; Planing Mills, 400,000. 


MILLS: — Arringdale, Va.; Franklin, Va.; Wilmington, N. C.; Butterworth, Va. 


Camp Manufacturing Co., - Franklin, Va. 


Eastern Sales 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Ave., GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Tel. 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., E. D. WOOD, Special Agent 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, “ GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 











also is almost cleaned up, and prices rule high. Reports 
from southern mills indicate that supplies from that 
direction wili be high in price and not heavy as to 
quantity. It is a quiet season in the factory trade. 


Bay City and Saginaw, Mich. There is an active de- 
mand for elm lumber and prices are firm. Trade in 
maple and beech also continues heavy, and manufac- 
turers say the demand is so good that they find it diffi- 
cult to accumulate stock to season and are shipping it 
out green. The movement in basswood has been less 
active than other kinds of hardwood. The movement 
by rail is heavy. 


St. Louis, Mo. Dealers report a good demand for all 
items on the list. This is particularly true as to plain 
oak in all grades. Quartered oak is in fair demand. 
Furniture factories are not buying as freely as the plan- 
ing mills or sash and door factories. 


Kansas City, Mo. All items of oak are strong, but 
there has been no material change in price lately. Floor- 
ing, as well as timbers, is scarce, and the tendency ap- 
pears to be toward stronger prices, but at present the 
volume of trade is too small to justify any advance, the 
dealers here feel. 


Memphis, Tenn. Demand continues moderately 
active. The disposition is to look for a6oéé still 
further increase in the immediate future. Manufacturers 
and wholesalers believe that consuming and distributing 
interests are carrying but limited stocks of lumber and 
that they will be constantly under the necessity of re- 
plenishing their holdings. The market continues firm as 
to prices. The demand is particularly good for plain 
oak, both red and white, cottonwood and gum. Quar- 
tered oak is moving in moderate volume in the upper 
grades, with no urgent requests. The lower grades are 
in relatively better demand than the upper. Ash is in 
more active request. The demand is for thick stock but 
there is a reasonably active business in 1-inch. Cypress 
is moving in fair volume. Selects and shops, however, 
continue to show relatively greater strength than the 
upper grades. The brightest particular feature of the 
hardweod market is low-grade cottonwood. The supply 
of this is quite limited while the demand is excellent. 
Low-grade gum is also a splendid seller, and the move- 
ment of sap and red gum in firsts and seconds is good. 
Export business is still large, and the situation, alto- 
gether, is regarded as wholesome. 


Nashville, Tenn. Hardwood business was naturally not 
so brisk last week as it was during the first part of 
June, this being usually a dull period, but the volume 
is generally satisfactory, and there are no indications 
of the usual midsummer dullness. There is a good 
demand for plain oak, both red and white, and gum 
shares in the popularity. There is an improvement in 
quartered oak. Poplar is not so brisk. There are ready 
sales for cottonwood and chestnut. Ash, hickory, maple, 
birch and walnut are all active, Prices are still firm, 


with continued advancing tendencies. Cypress is in con- 
tinued good call, though stocks are low for good, dry 
stuff, and all desirable holdings find ready sales at good 
prices. 


Louisviile, Ky. Business is generally reported to be 
somewhat improved. Agricultural implement manufac- 
turers are more cheerful, those in this territory having 
had a bad spring on account of floods in the South, but 
they feel now that the year will be a good one after all. 
The demand for farm wagons particularly is improved. 
Furniture manufacturers are buying more freely, and if 
the results of the exhibits now in progress are as satis- 
factory as they are expected to be manufacturers wili 
probably be heavier purchasers than they were earlier 
in the year. Plain oak continues to sell well, and quar- 
tered oak is improving. Poplar is well cieaned up, but is 
in good demand at stiff prices. Cottonwood and gum are 
fairly scarce, but are expected to be more plentiful a 
little later on. Good chestnut is selling well. Ash and 
mahogany are fair movers. 





Lynchburg, Va. Furniture manufacturers are still .- 


actively in the market for oak. The dullness in oak car 
stock continues. Some ship timbers are being shipped on 
past orders, and brisk inquiries have come in recently. 
The export market continues very good, and lumbermen 
look for a brisk trade before the end of the summer 
from English points, when the labor troubles in connec- 
tion with shipping facilities in London are settled. 


Ashland, Ky. Call for oak appears to be getting 
stronger each week and stock is being shipped as fast as 
dry. Car stock and switch ties are in big demand and 
the former is in better call than for several months. 
Quartered oak in No. 1 common and better is likewise 
in good demand with stocks limited. 


New York. Demand from retailers and small consum- 
ing trades has continued on a satisfactory basis. The 
trend all through the list is toward higher prices, and as 
stocks in practically every instance are low wholesalers 
look for no falling off in prices. Plain and quartered oak 
are strong without exception. Poplar is in better de- 
mand and there is less talk about its not holding its own 
in comparison with other hardwoods. Ash, birch and 
maple are still being called for freely and the limited 
supplies at mill points have created a firm price situ- 
ation. 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is about an average amount of 
activity to trade, and it compares very favorably with a 
year ago. As for some time lumber stocks as a rule are 
searce in the better grades and prices ere holding firm. 
Plain oak is in largest inquiry, in both red and white, 
and the dealers who have fair stocks are not complain- 
ing over the situation. Other woods in fair demand are 
birch, maple, ash and chestnut especially, although such 
minor woods as basswood show a little better sale than 
a short time ago. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Bill oak is strong and scarce. Prices 
are somewhat higher. Poplar is also stronger. The com- 
plaint of a week or 10 days ago of surplus stocks is no 


longer heard. Chestnut is less active in demand, but 
prices are firm, the temporary lull in the chestnut trade 
being ascribed to the season more than to lack ot in- 
terest or activity in general business conditions. Low- 
grade hardwoods are all in a strong position and are 
bringing the best prices. Good hickory is in active de- 
mand at firm prices, although sales represent compara- 
tively small quantities because stocks ure very scarce. 
Good ash is also in fair demand at unchanged prices. 
Low-grade ash is heing called for more freely than 
usual and mills are not able to meet the demand. This 
will unquestionably stiffen the price. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Stocks are badly broken notwith- 
standing heavy receipts during the last 30 days. Plain 
oak is strongest of all and is bringing the highest price 
in four years. Poplar, chestnut and gum are in much 
demand. Quartered oak is growing stronger and mov- 
ing much better. Hardwood flooring plants are running 
full time and the demand is very heavy. 





Columbus, Ohio. Trade continues active because of 
better buying by some manufacturing establishments. 
Prices are firm, and there is no tendency to shade quo- 
tations. Quartered oak is selling well and prices are 
strong. Basswood is in good demand. Ash is moving 
better. 





Baltimore, Md. ‘The mills find ready takers for their 
output and the firms that have not allowed themselves 
to be carried away by the developments of the last year 
or two are in position to extend their operations. The 
needs of the consumers continue large, and so far there 
are not the slightest indications of the usual dull period. 
Low-grade chestnut commands excellent returns, and 
good dry oak is a much-sought-after article. Other hard- 
woods are also holding their own, and the prospects are 
very promising. The export business-is reported to be 
rather quiet with respect to orders, though numerous 
inquiries are being received. 


Boston, Mass. Hardwood lumber is really firmer than 
it has been. Buyers for some time have been placing 
larger orders and now demand is considered good by 
most dealers. The demand for plain cak is active and 
prices are stronger; all grades and thicknesses are mov- 
ing well and at firm prices. Quartered oak, while not 
active, is in more inquiry than it has been and prices 
might be termed steadier. White wood has been in fair 
call. Walnut holds on a high level, and maple is fairly 
firm. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Plain oak, both white and red, good 
chestnut, beech, birch, maple, gum, and the fancy woods 
are all reported to be in good demand at firm prices. A 
few reports of weakness in price from low-grading in 
sound, wormy chestnut are heard, and a few dealers 
find the demand and price for ash and poplar less strong 
than for the rest of the line, although there seems to be 
no surplus stock, 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. The market is fairly active, 
more so than a year ago. A good season is expected 
by dealers and they are bringing forward considerable 
stock to supply the trade. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago. Producers of hemlock are gratified at the 
conditions of the market. Increased buying is observed 
as retail dealers have evidently made up their minds 
that a much heavier fall trade than usual is at hand. 
Stocks of hemlock at the mills are not heavy, and a 
generally healthy market is expected for the remainder 
of the building season. 





New York. Demand continues strong and the con- 
tinued low stocks at mill points account for the firm price 
situation. Stocks at mills are scarce and the demand 
from yards has continued on equally as good a basis as 
any other time for the last two months. Boards espe- 
cially are strong. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Trade continues active notwithstand- 
ing the raise in base prices of 50 cents, which some mills 
put into effect at the first of the month. Scarcity of 
certain lengths, coupled with a good demand, led to the 
advance. Local retailers generally make little or no 
profit in the handling of hemlock, as the competition is 
so sharp, but they are said to be getting more money 
for their stocks now and the amount of business develop- 
ing is regarded by them as very encouraging. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Dealers report a strong 
market. Canal and rail shipments are brisk. Stock has 
been coming down the Lakes in larger quantities than 
usual, but dealers say that little hemlock is being accu- 
mulated in the yards. Prices have been advanced to 
meet those made in the West, but the strengthening o7 
quotations has had no affect on reducing the demand. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘The unusual demand for yellow pine 
and its scarcity have had some influence in sending the 
hemlock market to a higher level, and new lists appear- 
ing show the $20.50 base as the minimum on new busi- 
ness. Stocks are broken and extremely irregular with a 
scarcity that is becoming somewhat serious to buyers 
who are in need of prompt material, but manufacturers 
are inclined to be conservative on advances. 





Columbus, Ohio. Demand is good and prices are 
strong. The larger part of the stock is being used in 
building operations, which are active. Prices are firm. 


—————_—_—__— 


Boston, Mass. A firm market is reperted for boards 
of all kinds. For eastern clipped boards the market has 
seldom been as firm as it is at present. The offerings of 
dry lumber are not large and manufacturers realize they 
can get their price in most cases by waiting. There have 
been a few sales of the latter at $22 but the bulk of 
business is being placed at $22.50. 
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POPLAR. 


Chicago. Demand for poplar through this territory is 
active. Firsts and seconds have the call over the lower 
grades. <A few inquiries have been received recently 
from automobile people, asking for prices on white 
poplar. , e 





Ashland, Ky. Demand has been the lightest in this 
district for some time, due to a general closing in the 
middle of the week for the Fourth of July celebration. 
Probably the best item of interest is the increased call 
for wide stock; all other stocks are well broken and 
considerable difficulty is encountered io fill a large 
proportion of the orders. ° 


Baltimore, Md. With the exception of extra wide 
stocks of high quality. the entire list of stocks is in fine 


shape, the output of the mills being promptly moved and : 


prices ruling high enough to yield fair margins of profit. 
The inquiry is such that the mills are able to dispose of 
their output with comparative ease, and so far the usual 
summer quiet has failed to materialize. There is every 
expectation that the distribution of poplar will attain 
larger proportions, and values may be expected to move 
up at the same time. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand is excellent and the high 
graces have been going better during the last 386 days 
than at any other time during this year. Planing mills 
are busy and are large consumers of this class of stock. 
The box factories are not too well stocked on low grades 
and are taking all offerings for immediate or future de- 
livery. Nos. 2 and 3 common are in strong position, and 
the demand is much in excess of the supply. Consumers 
are using other woods in place of popla1 wherever pos- 
sible due to the shortage. 


Columbus, Ohio. More strength has developed in the 
last week and prices are firm in every particular. The 
volume of business is larger and the movement is ex- 
tended over the entire list with the exception of the 
wide sizes. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago. Advices from the Pacific coast show that 
conditions are greatly improved. The demand for fir. 
cedar-and spruce yard stock is of such a nature as to 
indicate an active fall demand for these items in this 
territory. There is a steady inquiry for fir timbers and 
car sills, as weli as other car material. 


Tacoma, Wash. Fir lumber demand continues normal, 
with the mills operating steadily, except for the Fourth 
of July shutdown with city mills and from one to three 
days with country mills. Yard stock is more active and 
values are firm. Although the big business has been 
mostly placed, car material is still moving well. Mi£ill- 
men report ro accumulation of stocks cn hand of any 
kind. Cargo trade remains unchanged with continued 
activity in vessel chartering for South American busi- 
ness at very high freights. 


Seattle, Wash. The log market is firm, the demand 
for lumber improving, crop conditions favorable, the 
eargo trade strengthening, and the mills well supplied 
with orders. There will undoubtedly be a car shortage 
this fall, and buyers will find it hard to get prompt de- 
livery on their orders, Many orders have been. placed 
during the last week at advanced prices. 


Portland, Ore. The market is much improved, with a 
strong demand from the United Kingdom and Australia. 
Business in China, too, is improving, aithough the de- 
mand there is not as marked as in the other foreign 
markets mentioned. Export values are reported tu have 
advanced to $12, which shows the market to be in good 
shape. Rail demand is fair. There is an average local 
demand. California shipments are heavier than for some 
time, having shown a steady increase for several months. 
Sash and door factories report a good voiume of busi- 
ness. The log market is unchanged. 


Spokane, Wash. The last 30 days have shown a steady 
demand for cedar. During the last week there has been 
a slight increase in the volume of business. Stocks are 
broken in staple sizes of poles, and prices tend to 
advance. 





Kansas City, Mo. Fir continues very strong. There 
has been no general advance since that of June 20, and 
that was not well maintained for a time. Most dealers 
now, however, are getting their price. Tank stock is 
especially sought, and it is very strong. Cedar siding, 
especially No. 2 A, is very stiff and spruce shares the 
general strength in the Coast market. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The general demand for these woods 
is good and some dealers report red cedar siding strong 
enough to advance slightly. Shipments of lumber from 
the. Pacific coast have been unusually prompt. The 
Panama Canal is expected to revolutionize all this trade 
and such lumber will come west by barge canal to this 
territory. 





- 


WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago. Western white pine moves about as fast as 
ever, shop lumber being in remarkably good request, both 
here and in the East. This wood has hecome such an 
established favorite with the factory people that all the 
shop lumber manufactured is absorbed by those inter- 
ests. Prices are steady. 





Spokane, Wash. While a number of firms repoit a lull 
in the market the last few days, the trade as a whole 
has been brisk. Many manufacturers report stocks 
broken. Mills seem short on dimension and Nos. 3 and 
4 boards. Prices on a number of items show an increase 
over those of a week ago. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Both California white and sugar pine 
are in fair demand and the latter is taking the place of 
white pine uppers to some extent on account of a slightly 
lower selling price. Both these woods are slightly ad- 
vanced in price over a few weeks ago. Idaho pine is 
also in somewhat better demand. 


REDWOOD, 


San Francisco. Redwood lumber manufacturers are in 
good spirits, as prices are well maintained with an up- 
ward tendency. Clears are in better shape than they 
have been for a year with prices about $1 better than 
a month -ago. The foreign demand is steady. Green 
redwood. shingles are strong at $1.80 for No. 1, at ship’s 
tackle, San Francisco, according to latest quotations. 
That is for. the Pacific coast market. Dry redwood 
lumber for eastern shipment is in excellent demand. 
Siding is up and the price is good compared with last 
year, but $2 a thousand less than in June, 1910. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va. Sales last week showed a decided in- 
crease, especially in the lower grades cf rough lumber. 
A sale of nearly 3,000,000 feet of 4/4 edge box was made 
at $15.50 f. o. b. Norfolk. Some sales were made above 
this figure, but the prevailing market price seems to be 
$15.50. Large sales of 4/4 edge cull were made at from 
$13 to $14 with a general average price of $13.50 f. o. b. 
The sales of other items of box and lower showed in- 
creases, but no advance in prices is noted. Demand con- 
tinues well ior flooring, ceiling and partition and was 
especially active in No. 2 18/16. Roofers stili continue 
on the active list. The general quotation for lath seems 
to be $3.25 f. oy b. ‘car or vessel. Sonie few orders for 
export were placed during the week at good prices. 


New York. The market is not particularly active, 
especially as compared with a month ago. Prices con- 
tinue strong but the topnotch is not always obtained, and 
competition is a iittle keener. Reports indicate that 
mills are making some headway in production and an 
increase of transit cars is reported. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The advance in some other woods has 
been of benefit to shortleaf stock, and quotations re- 
main about as strong as they have been at any time in 
months. Dealers state that they are looking for an 
advance soon in the box ends, as mills are short of such 
stock, while the advance in hemlock prices is very likely 
to have the effect of raising the quotations on roofers. 
Well manufactured stock sells in good volume. 





Baltimore, Md. Notwithstanding the freedom of the 
receipts there are no extensive accumulations here, ar- 
rivals being distributed about as fast as they get in 
and the demand being such as to encourage expectations 
of a continuance of prevailing conditions. The mills have 
no large assortments on hand, their output finding takers 
as fast as the lumber can be made ready for the market. 
While some dealers contend that they can buy desirable 
stocks for cash at somewhat lower prices than have ruled 
in the recent past, others maintain that the whole range 
of values is firm and that there is every prospect that 
the quotations will hold. 


Boston, Mass. ‘There is not the snap to the demand 
for roofers that there was a few weeks ago. Prices 
show no material change, although not much business 
can be done at the outside figures. For 6-inch roofers 
prices range from $19 to $19.50 and for 8-inch roofers 
from $20 to $20.50. Buyers are not inclined to anticipate 
their wants. Partition is held with a little more firmness 
in some cases. 


SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. July opens with a demand for yellow pine 
that is more pronounced daily. Orders are reaching the 
wholesale offices here for yard stock in excellent volume, 
and the demand for retail stock in the city as well as 
the country is above normal for the season. Manufac- 
turers’ representatives say the market is very strong and 
that the mills turn down the orders unless they get the 
prices asked. 





Kansas City, Mo. There was little activity in the 
southern pine market last week. The harvest being at 
its height the country yards have had nothing to do, and 
it also has been dull in the city yards. Prices, however, 
have not broken; in fact there have been some slight 
advances and even the few orders that have been taken 
are not easy to place. That is especially the case in 
dimension. July stock sheets from practically all the 
mills with connections here show the supply very badly 
broken. One large concern that is devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of dimension simply sent out notice 
that it was out of the market because of being unable to 
get the stock. Others sought by advancing prices to 
protect their weak places. Common is in somewhat bet- 
ter supply, but even in that there is no weakness. There 
continues to.be some railway buying in southern pine 
and the car material market is very strong. In view of 
the prospective heavy country demand and the badly 
broken stocks dealers here all prophesy higher prices 
before there is any slump. 


St. Louis, Mo. Trade is improving and prices show 
a tendency to advance. Yard stock demand is sufficient 
to prevent any improvement in the low and badly broken 
condition of mill stocks. Many of the manufacturers 
have orders ahead. Most of the orders call for quick 
shipment. Mills are getting about as much railroad, 
ear stock and timber business as they received earlier in 
the season, and the prospects favor an increase. Ex- 
port business is heavy. Prices are excellent. 


New Orleans, La. Demand continues strong and prices 
are well supported. ‘The call for car and railroad ma-~ 
terial, bridge and structural timbers and export timbers 
is perhaps slightly better than before. With the building 
season in full swing, north and south, there is excellent 
request also for dimension and yard stock, with mili 
stocks more or less broken, and bookings somewhat 
ahead of cut. Complaints of car shortage are occasion- 
ally heard, but there does not appear to be any serious 
or widespread trouble on this score. 





New York. Demand is fairly brisk among yards and 
large buyers of heavy timber sizes. The building de- 
mand is only moderately active, but some large contracts 
placed the past two weeks indicate that it is not well 


for the yards to wait much longer before caring for their 
season’s requirements. Some sizes are scarce but in all 
instances prices are well held, mills claiming that they 
will not consider business for any considerable period 
ahead except at top prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The mills are still unable to keep up 
with orders, and some are reported to be running nights. 
Dealers are hoping that the present hct weather will 
tend to reduce this extra operation of the mills, so that 
prices may be retained on a firm basis. Prices hold 
strong. 





Cincinnati, O. The market continues active, and the 
prospects are for a continued active demand up to 
winter. Good prices are being obtained and most south- 
ern mills are accepting all business offered but are main- 
taining-the price and are not putting any transit cars in 
the market. The building development seems to be 
increasing and retailers. have much difficulty in main- 
taining their stocks. Local prices ito consumers are 
higher than they have been at any other time for 
several years. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Demand has become stronger, and 
mills ask anywhere from 50 cents to $2.50 advance over 
their prices of June, and are not promising prompt de- 
liveries. ‘The list is badly broken at most of the mills. 
Some manufacturers report being sold up for 60 to 90 
days, and low-grade stocks are sold farther ahead than 
this. 


Baltimore, Md. Manufacturers are still more or less 
troubled by the labor situation, being unable in many 
instances to get as many hands as they couid profitably 
employ and the production being curtailed as a conse- 
quence. Orders are coming in with gratifying freedom 
and the general movement is very brisk. The yards here 
are aided by the settlement of the stevedore’s strike, the 
almost immediate effect being the more expeditious 
movement of stocks. 


Boston, Mass. A rather moderate business is found 
for southern pine. Flooring is fairly firm with a fair 
amount of new orders reported. Some buyers are 
anxious for prompt delivery, and where a seller can fill 
such orders firm prices are paid. Offerings are not large 
at mill points according to reports received. Partition 
has been moving in a moderate way. No. 2 common is 
reported as selling at rather a wide range. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La. Demand has a little more than held 
its own for the week, is well distributed over the list and 
evenly spread out over the cypress-consuming territory. 
Manufacturers report no difficulty in maintaining the ad- 
vanced quotations and believe that prices in some lines 
will go higher before the summer is over. There is also 
an improvement in output and shipments as the flood- 
water recedes. Both remain below normal, however, but 
the attempt to close the Hymelia crevasse will, if suc- 
cessful, put an end to these troubles. Mill stocks are 
considerably below normal for the season, and the com- 
parative scarcity of dry stock is not yet relieved. 








Chicago. ‘Trade has picked up materially within the 
last week or two weeks and practically all items on the 
list are in fair to excellent demand. Inquiry for shop 
lumber has shown a material betterment. Tank stock 
and pecky have also been in good request. 


St. Louis, Mo. A fair volume of business is reported, 
and dealers are obtaining better prices than were ob- 
tainable earlier in the season. The market has been 
advancing notably during the last few weeks, buyers 
realizing that production has been retarded by weather 
conditions. Purchasing also has been stimulated by 
demoralized shipping conditions. Orders to the mills for 
some time have been in excess of cut and shipment. 


Kansas City, Mo. The market is holding up. Prices 
are $1 to $1.50 higher than they were 60 days ago, but 
there has been no increase the last week or two. De- 
mand is beginning to pick up. The output of the cypress 
mills has been curtailed about 75,000,000 feet, or nearly 
10 per cent, it is estimated, by the damage the high 
water did to the mills and the railways. and with that 
decrease in production dealers here are figuring that 
cypress will be in strong position this fall. 


New York. There i§ a further improvement in demand 
and all grades are moving satisfactorily. Orders for 
straight carlots are more numerous, and inquiries for 
cargo shipments show signs of renewed activity. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Owing to the congested conditions at 
some of the mill points in the South the supply of 
stock has not been as great as usual and this shortage is 
having an effect upon prices. Quotations hold firmer 
than they have for some time and deliveries are slower. 
The chief demand at present continues to be for finish- 
ing stock. 





Baltimore, Md. The situation with respect to cypress 
is satisfactory. The builders are buying with some free- 
dom. Their requirements just now are at the maximum, 
many structures being in such shape that the finishing 
woods come into use, and the demand apart from con- 
struction work being well up to the record. The yards 
are still placing orders only as stocks are needed, but 
they find themselves compelled to make allowance for 
delays in delivery, and the marked activity, which en- 
ables the mills to discriminate between customers, ‘The 
general tendency is toward greater freedom in the plac- 
ing of orders, while the range of prices is very accept- 
able. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Cypress is going well and there is 
every indication of another good month, Dressed stock 
is especially strong and No. 1 shop is enjoying a steady 
demand. The box factories are using large quantities of 
No. 2 common. Prices are strong. 


Columbus, Ohio. The market is steady and the volume 
of business is satisfactory. Prices rule firmer. There is 
a considerable demand for cypress from the East. 
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SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago. Demand is heavier for red cedar shingles, 
with the number of cars in transit few and far between. 
There is a distinctly better tone in western products. 
The shutdown over the Fourth has helped to curtail out- 
put. White cedars are holding their own, with values 
about the same as reported last week. Lath are in 
fair request, with prices firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Stars are quoted at $1.67 to $1.70, 
based on the mill price, and $2 to $2.02 is being asked for 
clears, which have been more sought in the last two 
or three weeks. Supplies are not heavy and transit 
lines are well sold. 


Seattle, Wash. The eastern price for red cedar star 
shingles is $1.70 and for clears $2.05. There are no sur- 
plus stocks on hand at the mills, and storage stocks are 
the lowest since the instalment of the transfer yards. 
The usual Fourth-of-July shutdown for 10 days will cur- 
tail the output to a considerable extent, and for this 
reason prices may be expected to show some further 
advance within the next two or three weeks. 





Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingle inquiries and orders 
continue in large volume, and the market is healthy. 
Many country mills shut down from Wednesday night 
to Monday, but others were closed only on the 4th. 
Mill stocks are reported not increasing and transit stocks 
are light. 





Kansas City, Mo. June was an unusually good month 
for shingles. Several dealers report that they sold more 
stock in that month than in any previous month of the 
year. The present weakness is attributed to the holiday 
slackness and is believed to be only temporary. The 
lath market is showing some strength. 


New Orleans, La. Cypress lath and some shingle 
items—notably primes, 4- and 5-inch—are rated scarce. 
Some mills are confining acceptances of lath orders to 
mixed cars only. Demand holds up well and prices are 
said to be firm at recent advances. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The closing down of the Pacific coast 
mills for two weeks is having a beneficial effect on 
quotations, which are holding fairly strong at an advance 
of five to ten cents over a few weeks wago. Dealers say 
that trade has been well up to the average. Most of 
them are well supplied with red cedars, as the stocks 
arriving have been very heavy, although the amount 
has dropped off within the last week. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. As the season advances the demand 
seems to increase, notwithstanding the fact that there 
has been a steady increase in prices. Red cedars are in 


heavy demand and the supply is not heavy. Cypress 
shingles are more plentiful and are going well. Dealers 


look for another advance within 10 days. 

Columbus, Ohio. There is a better demand for shingles 
and prices have advanced and are ruiing strong. Red 
cedar shingle quotations are: Clears, $3.40; stars, $2.80, 
and Eurekas, $3.80. The lath trade is fair, with prices 
strong. 








Boston, Mass. In the marlset for shingles there is con- 
siderable firmness. Manufacturers are not inclined to 
sell unless they get full prices. While cedar extras are 
firm at $3.85 to $3.95 there are some manufacturers of 
choice shingles who are asking up to $4 and who claim 
to have done business at this price. Clears are very 
firm with a good demand. They are qveted at $3.60 in 
most cases. Lath are in fair call and prices are fairly 
steady. For 15-inch the asking price is $4 to $4.10 and 
for 1%-inch, $3.65 to $3.75. 





CCOPERAGE. 


Chicago. Hot weather with occasional showers over 
the entire country is causing crops of all kinds to de- 
velop rapidly and is fast making up for the late spring. 
Mills expecting unusual call for cooperage stock are 
running to their limit. Some manufacturers are in- 
clined to reduce their prices on staves for future de- 
liveries. Many of them are equipping their plants with 
machinery to make circled tight barrel heading, which 
has been the most profitable branch of the industry this 
season. Oil staves are easier and offerings increasing. 
Coopers find, as usual, at this season, a very moderate 
demand for tierces and barrels amd not so much decline 
in price, but small trade has the same effect on stave 
values. There is no sale for wooden hoops, as_ black 
and galvanized iron is taking their place. Slack staves 
for apple barrels are sought as eagerly as in 1896, when 
prices doubled in value and the first apple shipments 
glutted the markets, and shippers became disheartened 
and left the crop to decay on the trees and staves were 
earried over to the following year. A good demand 
exists for ash butter tub staves, with receipts fairly 
steady and no rise in tub prices, lower prices are looked 
for. Racked 5%-foot hoops and cover rims are plentiful, 
say A. & H. Gates in their report on market conditions. 
No. 1, 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, net M 9.00 
No. 1, 28%-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, net M 9.00 


No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M............ Nominal 5.50 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood heading, 

3 SS aaa eee 07% 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nominal... No demand 
No. 1, 28%4-inch gum staves, nominal........... No demand 
ee Ehky e C BONWD sn ovens ces cewcesteree 7.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M......... 9.75 to 10.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%4-foot, per M....... 9.00 to 9.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M.......... 9.50 
Half barre) staves, elm, per M................-. 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set......... 0416 . 


Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M............. 4.00 to 4.50 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M......... None wanted 
.30 to 





Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch.......... 35 
Head lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch........ -60 
Ten-round hoop barrels.........s.sesceeeceeees 46 
Eight patent boop barrels..................0.. 46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels. 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.. 45 
EE eee eee 37 to .388% 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves............. 15.00 to 16.00 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M................. 5.2 

White oak, oil staves, per M...............08. 37.00 to 38.00 
Sn Choo 5 os dnwhcvaeibn ub sos s0 wNb 6 Sn nee No demand 
NE eee 14. to 15.00 
i cebbebeber st souescsnesessovcsoes - 1.20 to 1.42 
i Jesnechrnaces seen vs einescéssonsne -90 





Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, - . - 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, «- . - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, . . . 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, « “ . - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display pt the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


Classify 


We Can Do It. 


Mobile, Ala., April 19, 1912. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, IIIs. 

Dear Sirs: Replying to yours of the 17th inst., 
will say that we have had so many replies to our 
advertisement that we do not feel that further adver- 
tising is necessary. Yours very truly, 

. GULF MFG. & EXPORT CO., 
Ed. Gaines. 

















Weston, Ohio, April 2, '12. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, III. 

Gentlemen: Referring to your favor March 30th 
relative to second insertion of our want advt. will 
say we have received up to the present time so many 
replies that we will not need a second one and more 
a-coming. We were surprised to receive so many re- 
plies and from so many different sections of the 
country. Yours truly, OSWALD BROTHERS. 





The Key to Success 


In advertising is getting the best medium that reacbes 
the greatest number of people, who would be inter- 
ested in what you want or have for sale. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the standard lumber paper 
of the Lumber World—is the largest and most influen- 
tial Lumber paper in the World. 

The standing and character of the readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are the highest. If you want 
to buy or sell anything used in connection with the 
Lumber World and its allied Industries, the most 
logical place for your advertisement would be in the 
Wanted and For Sale Department of the Greatest 
Lumber Journal on Earth. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 











WOOD DISTILLING AND PAPER MILL CO. 
Now organizing; free fuel and cheap paper stock; excep- 
tional opportunity for a profitable and safe investment. For 
information address “H. 35,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE—ROCK ELM 
2 cars 10/4 common & better. Choice stock. 
EDWIN D. JOHNSON LBR. CO., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 








[__Wanled:Cmployees 


WANTED-LADY STENOGRAPHER AND 

Rookkeep@r with lumber experience. Chicago lumber office. 

Good position. Do not answer unless experienced. 
Address “L.. 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 








WANTED-—-STENOGRAPHER. 
Young lady acquainted with lumber business in Chicago. 
Give experience and salary wanted. ' 
Address “L. 36.° care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED—COMPETENT NORWEGIAN 
Yard manager for good town in west central Minnesota. 
Must be competent and aggressive. 


Address “L. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-FIRST CLASS 

Hardwood lumber inspector. Experienced in southern hard- 

woods. Must be sober and reliable and able to furnish Dest 

of references. Address 
“L. 26," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANTED GAUGER OR MACHINE MAN 

For hardwood flooring plant. Up-to-date American match- 
ers. State experience, where now employed. Enclose refer- 
ences and state salary expected. All year place for right 
man. Address “L. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 





WANTED AN ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 
Must be competent to take charge of office work and handle 
sales of hardwood and hemlock. Must be able to come at 
once. Reply to 

J. W. JOHNSON CO., INC., Lexington, Ky. 


WANTED-EXPERIENCED MANAGERS 
For two retail yards. Salary from $75 to $90. State age, 
where employed for the iast five years and salary received. 
Man with line yard experience in Kansas or Oklahoma pre- 
—" on THE GIBSON LUMBER COMPANY, Canon 
City, Colo. 


WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS CAPABLE MAN 
To take position as manager, filer and sawyer for a small 
hardwood mill in Brazil; salary $175.00 per month with 
board and free transportation and time allowed to mill. 
No one but who is perfectly capable in every respect need 
reply. C. H. DODD, De Ridder, La. 


WANTED—MANAGERS AND BOOKKEEPERS. 

Two good experienced managers for retail yards in Illi- 
nois; also two good bookkeepers experienced in lumber busi- 
ness. Address “H. 45.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED-—AN ESTIMATOR 
One who is familiar with detail work. 
Address CARR & ADAMS CO., Peoria, Ill. 


WANTED-—AT ONCE 
Estimator to figure lists. Must be well posted. Good posi- 
tion for right man. In replying state experience and salary 
wanted. Location middle west. 
Address “L. 4," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—CAPABLE MANAGER 
For retail lumber yard in town of 800 population. 
$60.00 per month. Give experience and references. 
Address “L. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—OFFICE MANAGER 

With selling ability, by a yellow pine concern. 
with references, salary wanted, ete. 

“L. 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—WOODS FOREMAN 
To handle hardwood logging operation in the Blue. Ridge 
Mountains. One who is er ote familiar with the above 
class of work as well as the laying out and building log- 
ging railroad in rough mountainous country. Give full list 
of references stating age and salary expected in first letter. 
Address “K. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








Salary 





Address, 











WANTED-INTELLIGENT ENERGETIC 
Manager for retail lumber yard; town of 4,000 inhabitants. 
Salary $85.00 per month. State experience and references. 

Address “L. 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS 
Planing mill foreman, competent to keep machines in re- 
pair and turning out first class work. Address 
LIBBY LUMBER CO., Libby, Mont. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
Familiar with timber, railroad material, etc.; steady posi- 
tion. State experience and salary expected. 

ddress “KX. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











FOR SALE—WOODWORKING PLANT 
In Tennessee. Complete modernly equipped factory, large 
yard, dry-kiln and sheds in southern hardwood center. 
Central location, best river and rail facilities. Wholesale, 
retail and manufacturing lines now in operation. Well 
established, growing business capable of great expansion. 
Attractive price, terms to suit. 
Address “L. 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





IN LABRADOR 960,000 AND 269,440 ACRES 
Spruce, astonishing low prices. 
TIBBITTS & LEWIS, Millinocket, Maine. 


A SAWMILL BARGAIN 
See our advertisement on page 110. 
RED CLIFF LUMBER CO., Duluth, Minn. 


MILL MANAGER 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
In South, now employed as sales manager, wants manage- 
ment of yellow pine operation entire. Equally familiar 
with domestic and export requirements. est reference, 
good organizer, practical, energetic, available on short 
notice. Address “RESULTS,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE 

Damaged red cedar shingles in carload lots. These shin- 
gles went through the flood at Cairo, where sediment set- 
tled on them and are water-stained. We will sell the *A* 
red cedar shingles at $1.00 per M, loaded on cars, our yard. 
Clear red cedar shingles, $1.25 per M, loaded on cars, our 
yard. These shingles are just as good as they ever were, 
with the exception of the sediment and water stain. 

Address ILLINOIS LUMBER YARDS, Cairo, Ill. 


FOR SALE-ALL OR PART 
Of our wholesale and retail lumber business with planing 
mill, making flooring, siding, ceiling, etc. Now doing $100,- 
000 business, and everything in good order, with an estab- 
lished trade. Owners have other business. 

















WANTED-—FIRST CLASS SHIPPING CLERK 
And receiving clerk. Must be sober, hard worker and a 
good man. Give references where last employed. Married 
man preferred. Address 

“H. 40," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
For a box and crate factory, which runs a retail lumber 
yard in connection. Must be experienced and furnish good 
references. Address 
PARIS BOX & MANUFACTURING CO., Paris, Texas. 


WANTED-PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
In country town, central Illinois, to oversee the men and 
see that orders are executed promptly and correctly; state 
age, salary wanted, former and present employers; would 
also consider an application for a sash and door man; 
booze fighters need not apply. 
dress “K. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR RETAIL YARD. 

An interest in same to right man. Must be of good 
udgment, used to close competition, and a_ trade getter. 
Yard old established, most central in city of 50,000 in New 
Jersey, only 3 yards. Owner retir.J. Man with little cap- 
ital et as ae, of former success and thrift. 

ress “G. E 











care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—WOODS SUPERINTENDENT 
To handle hemlock and hardwood logging —- in upper 
eninsula of Michigan. Must have experience in railroad 
fresine. Give references. State salary wanted. 
Address “F. 30.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED -ASSISTANT ESTIMATOR 
Wholesale sash and door house, Chicago. Country bills, 
some small plan work and odd stuff. ive age, experience 
and salary expected. Good job and chance for right man. 








Address “LL. 41,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





dress E. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN. 
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